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: pean is governed’ by the same laws (few 
_ J only are its exceptions) as the other towns 
of Tuscany. At the head of the Executive 
Power is the Luogotenente, who, with the Au- 
» ditore del Governo, and Auditore Fiscale, his 
Privy Counsellors, has a limited power of par-= 
don and punishment. The Auditore del Go- 
verno tries such causes as relate to the Sove- 
reign, Criminal causes, and the Police of the 
City, are in the hands of the Fiscale. Civil 
causes of small amount, and criminal causes of 
little consequence, are determined by the Vica- 
rio, to whose inspection the morals and conduct 
of the people particularly belong. The Magis- 
trato Supremo (formerly the Senate, when the 
Sienese were free) consists of a Capitano del 

‘Popolo, and eight Senators, who must be all: 

noble; and an Auditor, who must be a foreigner. . 
This Court tries: the civil causes of the City. 
ou OL, 11; is. | Te 
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To this office the Noblesse are not eligible till 
they have attained the age of twenty-four years. 
Three must. be present to form a Court: they 
are changed every two months: are become 
cyphers under the present Government, and the 
Auditor does all the business. The Capitano 
del Popolo ‘in the time of the Republic was a 
magistrate of the first consequence: he has lost 
all his power, except over the dead hand of 
Saint Joun, of which he keeps a key; and the 
great bell of the Tower, which cannot be rung 
without his consent. The Ruota is a Court of 
Appeal, as well for the country as the city, com- 
posed of three Auditors, all of them foreigners. 


The Auditore del Governo, Auditore Fiscale, 


and Auditore del Magistrato Supremo, are the 

Judges when a third trial is rendered necessary. 
La Communita is a Court composed of twelve 
inhabitants, six of whom/are noble, and six not. 
The houses, streets, fountains, and whatever be- 
Jongs to the ornament of the City, is under their 
care and inspection: they have also the manage- 
ment ‘of the: Patrimonio Ecclesiastico; an in- 
come arising from the suppression of Convents. 
The ‘Director of the. Custom-house’ and his 
subalterns form the Admunistrazione Generale, 
which levies and receives the duties paid to the 
Sovereign. The security.of the City is left to 
.the care of the-Bargello and twenty-four Sbirri. 
The 
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The garrison consists of two hundred Militia 
hired by the day, and about as good soldiers as 
those at Pisa. 7 
Siena partakes of the advantages and disad- 
| vantages of the Tuscan Government in common 
with the other Provinces dependant on it: taxes 
are the same; and the commercio libero, which 
benefits the rich by increasing the value of their 
land, distresses the poor by rendering every 
article of consumption dearer. The same corn 
that is bought up at harvest, and sent out of the 
state, is frequently brought back again. in, the 
spring; thus sent about from one part of Tus- 
cany to another, it increases in price as it de- 
creases in value. Besides this, bakers sell bread 
under weight; and butchers, unwholesome meat 
a mad ox the other day was killed and sold; for- 
merly it incurred a penalty. Any tradesman 
may exercise whatever trade he pleases, and as 
many as he thinks fit;—it is a sure sign of the 
poverty of the country, and prevents every 
trade from flourishing. 
Commerce is chiefly confined to acl silk, 
and. corn. , The produce of wine and oil is 
little more than the consumption. | Siena marble 
is famous: a considerable quantity is sent to 
Leghorn, and from thence to England ; and, as 
we are great gin-drinkers, the Sienese also con- 
tribute to supply us with berries of juniper. 
| B 2 — Manu- 
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Manufactures flourish at Siena little better than 
at Pisa: they consist chiefly of velvets, coarse 
cloths, gauzes, and ribbands. ‘Trade is incon- 
siderable, and more benefited by the neighbour- 
ing villages and travellers that pass, than by the 
inhabitants, who buy most of the articles of 
luxury: from Leghorn and Florence.--Unfortu- 
“nately, these are expensive articles, and, though 
luxury’ may be an advantage to a large town, 
Siena proves that it is always a prejudice to a 
small one. 

Marriages are as rare at Siena as at Pisa, and 
a multitude of beautiful girls are at this moment 
in want of husbands without the least probability 
- of having their wants satished. The eldest son 
only is permitted to marry ; the others have the 
run of the house, are found in victuals and drink, 
and are allowed a trifling sum, about a hundred 
crowns a year, for cloaths and pocket money. 
The marriage dower is nearly the same as at Pisa, 
but if the wife die within the year without chil-— 
dren, the whole of the fortune returns to her 
family. Many girls marry out of the state, not 
finding husbands within it; of course, it some- 
times happens, by a succession of deaths, that 
they become heiresses, and the estate follows 
them ; and as the eldest son only can afford to 
marry, he sometimes has no children, and the 
family shortly after becomes extinct. 
Wes Be In 
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In the year 1699 the noble families in Siena 
amounted to one hundred and _ninety-three, and 
their different collateral branches to three hund- 
red and eighty-three more. How. many think 
you they reckon at present all together? —Ninety 
only ; about sixty of which are enabled to keep a 
coach.—A wonderful and alarming decrease in 
jess than a century without war, pestilence, or 
famine.* 

Family incomes differ little from those at Pisa, — 
and, a few excepted, all are poor. In some fae 
milies, sons are as joint-heiresses in England ; 
in which case it is settled who shall marry, and 
the others content themselves with a certain pors 
tion out of the estate: they live all together, and 
the expence of house-keeping, servants, and 
equipage is paid out of the. common. stock ; 
though the Lady and her Cavalier Servente only 
receive any advantage from the latter. Widows 
can only claim the interest of their own for- 
tunes, but are always maintained at the expence 
of the family. The Sienese formerly could only 
leave their wives legacies during their widow~ 
hood; they are now at liberty to leave: it them 
forever. In some families the eldest) son has 


PATA hea ma . ~ - - - ; -- 


* See Diario Senese for the a 1699, where you may 
read thelr names, 
estates 
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estates allotted to him in particular, and has alse 
his share inthe remainder. The daughters, if 
they marry, ‘have only the marriage portion the 
family have béén accustomed to give. They 
are maintained in the mean time at little ex-— 
pence. At ten years old they are sent to a con- 
vent, where they remain till they marry, or as 
long as their parents think fit. 

Living is not dear at Siena. The earth is 
kind in her productions, and the natural temper- 
ance and habitual economy ‘of the inhabitants 
render their circumstances easy. Two thousand 
crowns 1s a good Siena income. A single man, 
neither at Pisa nor Siena, has occasion for a 
coach. Servants are not at board wages as at 
Florence. “The men are paid twelve pauls a 
month salary, the women $1x, and are kept; but 
-are not allowed four meals a day, as with us in 
England. Do not imagine they have bubble and 
squeak for breakfast, a luncheon of cold meat 
a few hours before dinner, and when they dine, 
have venison, roast beef, veal; mutton, and pork ; | 
always a bellyful, and a supper of bread and 
cheese shortly after. Here are no such doings. — 
Breakfast they have none. Luncheon they have 
none. Their dinner is confined to a weak soup, 
anda piece of boiled beef, not sufficient to cause 
an indigestion; their supper is of the most light 
and wholesome kind—a sallad. 1 am told that 

3 I shall 


I shall spoil my servants, by allowing them the 
roast meat that goes from my table. It is pos 
sible I may, as they are Italians, and “have not 
been used to it. When I was at Oxford, Doc- 
tor L gave a concert, and after it, kept 
some of the musicians to sup with him. Going 
_ down stairs: they quarrelled and fought. The 
Doctor prudently waited till they were out of 
the house, he then hallooed after them, out of 
the window—“ This comes of treating such a 
hows as w ye with a ee 05 
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HOUGH those who are prudent may live 
cheap at Siena; those who are not so, and 
exceed their income, can ruin themselves as ef- 
fectually here as elsewhere. A Sienese, who is 
in want of money, an accident very likely to 
happen to a young fellow whose father allows 
him only one hundred crowns a year, applies to 
a Jew for a hundred sequins; he receives, per- 
haps, twenty in cash, the rest in cloth ; this is 
carried to the Monte, and pawned for fifty: at 
the end of eighteen months it is sold in the 
Piazza. If it should fetch sixty, and most 
probably it will not, he is paid the other ten, 
Thus, for his hundred, he receives only eighty, 
‘paying, besides, three and a half per cent. to the 
Monte, and five per cent. to the Jew. This is 
an honest Jew, that lends money on good se- 
curity. You shall now hear how those act who 
| have 
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have noé good security. I am acquainted with 
the lady who borrowed the money, and the cal- 
culation, extraordinary as it is, was given me by 
a brother usurer, whom I sometimes employed 
in other matters. Four hundred crowns was 
the sum borrowed, for. which, ten per cent, a 
month was paid to the Jew, who furnished 
jewels to that amount. The person who re- 
| ceived them in, pawn had at the rate of eight per 
cent. a year, besides ten sequins for every two 
months, that is, half a paul for every crown, 
Two months is the usual period of this loan, so 
that if: you retain it a whole year, you pay six 
hundred and: thirty-two crowns. for the use of 
four. hundred. It is to be observed, that the 
-money-lender is himself sometimes the proprietor 
of the goods, and also, that they are.sometimes 
nominal only, and have never existed, 

When a Gentleman is not able to pay his 
debts, the people, by sound of trumpet, are for- 
bid to trust him ;—were this the case in England © 
what fine trumpeting there would be. The 
estate is immediately put to nurse, and a Cura- 
tor appointed. Wives continue. to have the 
- Management of their own estates, unless they 
make a voluntary resignation of them to their 

husbands. | 
The Sienese, could they afford it, would ie 
CX= 
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expence. Their hearts are excellent, and their 
manners courteous. Society is on a pleasant 
footing: The women receive you with cordi- 
ality, and they receive you always. At certain 
hours you are sure they are at home, How is 
it in England? Your visits there, nine times out 
of ten, are to the porter...’ Madam is at her 
toilette, or is engaged in some domestic concern 
and does not’chuse to be at home. Here, the 
fair sex have litérally nothing to do, and society 
is always ‘welcome. Besides, though I both 
“esteem and respect the virtues of iny country- 
women, there is a coldness and reserve in their 
fnanners totally unknown to the’ inhabitants’ ‘of 
warmer climes. They would ‘be perfect were 
this altered without ‘going any further. Thé 
‘gen are too formal; they salute all they meet ; 
even those they never saw before : a civility not 
only troublesome but improper. Salutation, 
though a mark’'6f respect to Sovereigns, is used 
in society as an acknowledgment of acquaint- 
anceship. If you salute every person you meet 
indiscriminately, how are you to distinguish your 
friends and acquaintance? Their own proverb 
says—“ Chi saluta tutti non si_fa amico nessuno.”? 
This is not all :—the public walk is short and 
narrow; you meet the same persons twenty 
times the same evening, and must bow as often 3 
as 
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as Sir Arncuy saysin the Comedy“ You must 
bow, Sir, bow, bow, bow.’’ In short, to be well 
bred in ‘any part of Italy, you must be very 
ceremonious. I can fancy to myself a well-bred - 
Italian passing the greatest part of the evening 
on a stair-case in England. The first woman 
he meets on the stairs, without a man to accom- 
pany her, he hands to her carriage ; he does as 
civilly by the next, and every one that follows, 
and never gets into the room himself till the 
company have nearly left it. 

Formerly a Cardinal was styled, I!lustrissimo, 
—then, Eminenza,—now, Eminentissimo. So 
very lavish are we of titles in this country, that, 
I expect, ere it be long, some good-for-nothing 
fellow or other’ will be ‘called, Vostra Divinita. 
The Italians are pompous in’ every thing’ that - 
costs. them nothing. They directa letter to 
their tailor—* A/ Signore Signoré Padrone colen- 
dissimo tl Signore tale?’ When spoken to, he 
is Vostra Signoria. Thetitle consequently is no 
longer well received by those to whom it properly 
belongs. Iilustrissimo, and £ccellenza supply 
its place. A Concert is called an Academy.— 
The School of Pato was so called, but I cans 
not. see the smallest affinity between his Philo. 
sophical Lectures and the tweedle-dum’ and 
tweedle-dee of a modern concert. The most 
trifling message is always an Ambasciata (em- 

pid 
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bassy), and what you would call a house they 
call a palace.* | 

The Sienese dress better than most of their 
neighbours, and are always full dressed on every 
holiday. They seldom wear their hats, even in 
windy weather: and never put them on their 
heads while they walk or converse with a wo- 
man. Surely no people on earth are such slaves 
to the fair-sex as the Italians. I forgive them 
kissing their hands; it is a mark of servitude 
neither inconvenient nor unpleasant; but, to 
expose a bare head to the vento greco (north-east 
wind), is an unnecessary piece of formality, and 
I am surprised that good sense on one part, and 
good nature on the other, should not long since 
have put an end to it. Conversation, on the 
contrary, is lively, easy, and agreeable. The 
abbreviation of their Christian names is a proof 
of their familiarity. _ Francesco they call Cecco, 
Caterina, Nina; and so: the rest. This would 
surprise a Spaniard.—Don Fernando d Jbaraa 
y figueora y Mascarenes y Lampourdos y Souza 
would on no account omit one of his names, and 
still less would he suffer either of them to be 
mutilated. T 
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* Some of these assertions are in direct contradiction to 


Signor BaRErTt. 


aN 


+ See VoLTAIRE’s Candide. 
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The Sienese were formerly famous boxers; nor 
is it less extraordinary that places should have 


been allotted them according to their rank. 


The Nobles fought in the Piazza grande—Scho- 
lars, at Sant’’ AgostinomBourgeois, I forget 
where—Servants, in the Piazza del Carmine— 
Facchini, at San Dominico. The time was 
during the Carnival; when that began they were 
at liberty to begin, and in those days, without 
doubt, it was no disgrace to a Gentleman to 
dance a minuet with a black eye or a broken 
nose. , 
Before I close my letter, I must tell you the 
news of the day. A two-legged animal, who for 
eighteen years has been looked upon and edu- 
cated as a woman, is at last discovered to be a 


man. A severe colic, and the fomentations ap- 


plied to remove it, produced on a sudden those 
distinguishing signs of manhood which till that 
time had never appeared, and what is still more 
extraordinary, had never been suspected. This 
she-he creature is gone to Florence to make 
known his case to the Grand Duke, and to re-— 
quest some assistance, not knowing in what 
manner’ to gain a livelyhood as a man, having 
been brought up a mantua-maker. 


LET- 
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LETTER XLIX. 


HE University of Siena, though less re- 

nowned than that of Pisa, is well appointed 
with Professors. At the Sapienza twelve Scho- 
lars are boarded and instructed at the expence 
of the University ; they must be Sienese, and 
already understand Latin. Degrees are con. 
firmed after six years residence; they are then 
at liberty to exercise their professions in any 
part of the Tuscan State. 

‘The College Tolomei is aberonatas to the 
Noblesse only, and they must prove their four 
quarters before they can be admitted. They 
pay eighty crowns a year for their board, and 
are instructed in Latin, rhetoric, philosophy, and 
mathematics. Riding, dancing, fencing, drawing, 
music, é&c. are paid for apart :—the whole ex- 
pence amounting nearly to two hundred crowns. 
The institution is a good one. Morality is 
strictly attended to, and if they are not more 

| learned, 
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 Jearned, their fathers are most in fault. I am_ 
assured, from the best authority, that though they 
will sometimes ask if their sons dance or fence 
well, they seldom, if ever, enquire what books 
they read. On a certain day, I forget which, 
in the month of September, the students speak 
in public.—They dance.—They fence. Those 
who are musicians play on the instruments they 
have learned. Each, at this time, performs in 
some manner or other, before a respectable and 
brilliant assembly of both sexes. It gives con- 
fidence and emulation to the young men, and 
shews their parents in the least equivocal man- 
ner the progress they make from one, year to 
another. The month of October they pass at 
Santa Colomba, a large palace six miles from 
Siena, pleasantly situated, and kept for this pur- 
pose. Here they are indulged in such sports as 
the country affords. They are out in the fields 
all the morning, and in the evening play at 
trucco, &c.&ec. I found one little fellow locked 
up in the dormitory, by way of punishment, 
while the others were scampering about the 
country. I detest the rod; it soon loses its ef- 
fect both on the mind and body. Other punish- 
ments might surely be found, less exceptionable, 
—Suaviter in modo fortiter in re. At all times, 
whether in College or not; whether at their 
Studies or at play, they have somebody to look 
git after 
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after them, and are divided into different squads, 
according to their different ages. The College 
Tolomei wisely preferring prevention to punish- 
ment. Santa Colomba formerly belonged to the 
famous Panpo.ro Perrucci, that intriguing 
and. daring spirit, who, in the time of the Re- 
public, rendered himself master and tyrant of the 
State. You are shewn a subterraneous passage 
which is supposed to have communicated with 

the city. 
The Bourgeoise have only the advantage of 
the seminary of San Giorgio. They pay sixty 
crowns a year, and are taught Latin, rhetoric, 
and philosophy. Private tutors, and walking 
Abbés are also provided by some families as at 
Florence. Education, I believe, in all coun- 
_ tries is more or less defective. In our infancy, 
improper compliance or unnecessary refusal are 
equally erroneous; there is no end to the one 
when once it is begun; and the other, too often 
repeated, sours the temper, and at last provokes 
resistance. Do not fancy that indulgence always 
proceeds from good nature in the parents ;, more 
frequently it proceeds from carelessness, love of 
their own ease, or ignorance of the duties re- 
quired of them : yes, is easily said, and prevents 
trouble: no, must be accompanied with substan. 
tial reasons to prove the request improper, or 
compliance impossible. I must also abserve, 
. that 
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that prohibitions are sometimes dangerous, 
Lord q , when ke came home from school 
for the holidays, was told not to ride upon the 
‘great house-dog ; it was, of course, the’ first 
thing he did, and he fell down and broke his 
nose. 

As children grow up is instruction rade the 
Most of ? Are they made to advance regularly, as 
on a well-built stair-case, by slow degrees, and 
without difficulty ? Ask a child, What is Geo~ 
graphy? and, he will answer, It is a description 
of the terraqueous Globe; but, if you should 


afterwards ask what a Globe is, he will tell you, 


perhaps, he does not know; that he has not 
been taught it. This shews how necessary 
Method is in every Science, and that mathema~ 
tics, at a proper age, should be one of the first 
studies, as a key to all the rest. Maxims can- 
- not be inculcated too early. Those of De Wit 
are excellent— Never to put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to day.—Never to leave to 
another what you can do yourself.— And when you 
have many things to do, to finish one first.” 

As for talents, it frequently happens that they 
are neither beneficial to ourselves, nor agreeable | 
to others. Vanity but too often inclines usto bring 
them forward when they are not called for, and 
through want of attention to exercise them 
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longer than they are desirable. You have only to 
add the envy they usually occasion, to be con- 
vinced that great talents, unless accompanied with 
great discretion, more frequently render the pos- 
sessor disagreeable than agreeable in society, where 
those persons, ceteris paribus, are most beloved 
who are mostattentive, and most pliant to the will 
ofothers. It was said of Scrrro that he was 
“ Nunquam minus solus quam cum solus,’’ and it 
is generally believed that he was a happy man, 
since, the next good thing to good company is, 
no company at all. Rousszau says, very 
justly-— Qu’on perd tout le tems qu’on peut 
mieux employer.’? Yet I have often thought that 
those whose situation in life requires them to live 
in continual society, had better not know the 
comfort of being able to amuse themselves.— 
The Duke de la RocueEroucautr tells us, 
“« Qu il n’y a rien de si necessatre que de scavoir 
Sennuyer.”” 

He who knows best how to bear the vicissi- 
tudes of good and bad fortune, is the best edu- 
cated. Aristippus being asked what a child 
should be taught ? replied, “© That which is most 
likely to be useful to him when he is grown up.”’ 
In this our public schools are deficient. What- 
ever may be the natural disposition of the boys 
«whatever may be the intention of their parents 

with 
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with regard to their future destination, all are 
taught alike. A boy is not taught his natural 
dependency which should teach him humility ; 
nor the mutual obligations we have to each 
other, which might teach him benevolence. He 
is a tyrant to his servants, because he pays them, 
and forgets that the man who blacks his shoes 
submits to an humiliating office, and dearly earns 
his wages. The different duties of son, hus- 
band, father, master, and citizen, are totally neg- 
lected. They are necessary lessons, and if eco- 
nomy, I mean that laudable economy which is 
‘the reverse of extravagance, and the source of 
| generosity, were added, there would still remain 
a sufficient number of hours for the acquisition 
of Greek and Latin; languages which, as ex- 
hibiting the purest models of composition, are of 
infinite value to literary men, but which are often 
totally neglected by men of the world, who sel- 
dom, I believe, retain so much Greek as to un- 
derstand the new Chemical Nomenclature, or the 
classes and orders of Linn aus without a Dic- 
tionary ; or such a smattering of Latin as would 
serve an Apothecary. 
Apropos to education.—I forgot to mention 
in a former Letter, that we have been highly 
entertained here lately with the extraordinary feats 
of a Canary Bird. I am always astonished at the 
c 2 patience 
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patience of those who instruct animals in these 
supernatural performances. It is difficult to 
conceive the means they use.—It is not easy 
to mortify a Pig, or punish a Canary Bird. 
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6 Sage Public Libraries are at the University 
and Sant’ Agostino. The former has no 
manuscript earlier than the ninth century: in 
the other is a Papiro, supposed to be of the 
sixth; it is in Latin, and but few words are 
legible. 

The Museum consists of various a ianide 
fossils, &c., no otherwise interesting than as they 
were found in the Siena state ; and the body of 
a Negro stuffed, the thickness of whose skin is 
really a curiosity ; the black leather that usually 
covers a travelling trunk, is not so thick. 

At the Academies of the Intronati and Rozzi, 
the members meet two or three times a year to 
repeat their compositions, and company is ad. 
- mitted. 

Siena has been always famous for purity of 
language; even the common people speak it 


elegantly. At Florence the pronunciation is 
bad. 
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bad. They are also ridiculed for their Che fa 
Ella? though it ought to be adopted: Che fa 
Let is false grammar, and a school-boy would 
be’ flogged for it. At Pisa, they say dico at 
every word,—a disagreeable trick; I wonder 
each does not see the ridicule in his neighbour, 
though he be blind to it in himself:—it is the 
old story of Mr. Say,—they say, you say, I say, 
I say, I say, at every word I say, &c. Few of 
our countrymen will take the trouble io learn 
Italian. Such as mix little with the natives, 
have occasion, it is true, for few words; those 
necessary on the road are soon learned; and 
even in an assembly many are not expected from 
an Englishman, who is generally supposed by 
the Italians to sell his words dearer than his 
bacald (salt fish), This being the case, Jo credo, 
Sard, and cos? é, may carry him very politely from 
one end of Italy to the other. The French, 
who are remarkable for speaking no language 
_ well except their own, make terrible work of 
‘the Italian,—they lay the accent on the last 
syllable: our accent, though not good, is less 
offensive to the delicate ear of an Italian. The 
Florentines, at least, have no right to complain 
of either; they change the very letters of words: 
Casa into hasa; Cosa, hosa, &c. :—a guttural 
pronunciation peculiar to themselves, and dis- 
agreeable to every body besides. It was not 

less 
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less the custom in the time of Dante, who, in 
his poem Del Inferno, tells us, that the souls of 
his countrymen were thus easily distinguished. 
In all languages there are some words not to 
be translated. The English words, comfort, 
humour, good-nature; the French word ennua, 
and many others. The Italians have an excel- 
lent word, “ Ingegniarsi ;’? a child is puzzled 
how to open a door; the father, instead of 
assisting him, says—“ Ingegniatevi :” I know 
no word that unites so well the various efforts of 
the mind and body. Seccatore also very happily 
expresses what we call a bore ;—a character you 
will frequently meet with in a country where 
they talk a great deal, and have little to say. 
Pazienza is an excellent exclamation; no people 
use it so often as the Italians, and few have so 
much occasion for it. | 
Idioms differ stil more materially. A well- 
bred Frenchman will say—* Oserois-je vous 
demander ;”? “© Faites mot lV’ honneur de me dire ;”? 
* Mademoiselle votre Seur; “ Monsieur le 
Marqus.’’—Translated into English, they are 
ridiculous.x——The Duke de Bourson, when I 
was at Chantilly, asked me many questions con- 
cerning“ Monsieur le Roi d’ Angleterre.’ Li- 
teral translations seldom answer in any language. 
A foreigner of my acquaintance, writing an 
official letter to: England, and speaking of the 
King 
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King of Naples, said— His Majesty was gone. 

into the country, but had taken very few of 
his cowrtezans (meaning courtiers) along with 
him.’?’* 

A Sicilian cook that I brought with me to 
Florence from Palermo, fond of speaking 
French, which he but little understood, pro- 
posed to make an English dish which he said I 
Jiked: when I asked who told him so, he re- 
plied— Monsieur le petit maitre’? (meaning my 
son). t | 

A Frenchman translating into French the 
comedy of Love’s Last Shift, calls it, La derniere 
Chemise de l Amour.—And Lord P , when 
at Paris, being fond of ducks smothered with 
onions, ordered his cook to get him a couple, e¢ 
les etouffer avec des ognions. The cook, who 
was a Frenchman, did not understand what my 
friend meant, and replied—“ Ah! pour cela, 


Monsieur Milord, laissez moi faire; je les etouf- 
_ferat bien sans les ognions.”’ 

In English we say, “ play off cannon :’* this, as 
well as another military expression, “ cause a 
diversion,’? when considered as equivoques, are 


* Courtiers, in French courtisans. 


+ Padroncino, in Italian, is the diminutive of Padrone, 
Master. | | ky 
af ridi- 
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ridiculous also.—=That cannon was played off 
at the siege of Gibraltar, which carried away and. 
wounded seven legs for four men,—and we 
Christians call that @ diversion, which God knows 
is intended to destroy thousands of our fellow 
creatures. Many of our words are corruptions 
from other languages; dztio, for instance: we 
know what it means, for we have been told it. 
The word, as it is written with an i, signifies 
nothing: detéo is the word in Italian, and means 

already said. | 
Delicacy of expression seems to have no fixed 
rules; nor is it often that the manners of one 
country will bear transplanting into another. A 
Siena lady made me, as I thought, a most inde- 
cent speech; wishing to repeat it at my return 
home, I was puzzling my brain how to render it 
fit for a female ear, when the lady came in, and 
told it herself without any difficulty. The 
French, ih some instances, are not more delicate. | 
A well-bred Frenchman sends his valet de cham- 
bre in the morning to know if a lady’s physic 
has begun to operate, and comes himself at noon 
to inguire how many times Madame has been 
at the garderobe. Mrs. W——, at an inn in 
France, having occasion to speak to her maid, 
passed by the door of the privy, at that moment 
occupied by a well-bred Frenchman, who, con- 
cluding she was coming there herself, bolted out, 
| ; — holding 
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holding up his breeches in one hand, and a piece 
of waste-paper in the other, and made a thou- 
sand apologies for the incivility of occupying 
the place before her. Your ladies take even an 
unnecessary trouble to conceal the necessities of 
nature; here we hand our ladies to the very 
door of the water-closet.* 

I shall now mention some mistakes we Eng- 
lish are frequently guilty of, that are particularly 
offensive to an Italian. The imperfect tense 
instead of the preterite, “ Quando andavo al 
Teatro il Ballo era gia finito,” instead of * Quando 
andai.’’=—Using the verb to go, instead of the 
verb to come. “ Anderd con noi,’’ instead of 
** Verra con now.’? The pluperfect of the indi- 
cative, instead of the pluperfect of the subjunc- 
tive. “ Se Jo aveva Sapuio,’’ instead of “ Se 
Io avesst Saputo.’’—The present of the indica- 
tive, instead of the present of the subjunctive, 
“ Che Io so,” for “ Che Io sappia,’”’—and the 
second person plural, instead of the third person 
singular. ‘* Voz,’’ instead of “ Lez ;?? an im- 
proper familiarity that got a countryman of ours 
into a sad: scrape at Venice. His companion, 
who was an Italian of high rank, thought himself 


* At every theatre there are water-closets, and women 
appointed to attend them. 
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insulted, and took him to task for it. The 

Englishman, not a little surprised, excused him- 
self by saying, “ Jo so Signore che vor siete Let, 
ma Io non lo posso dire.’? The first reproof I 
‘received from my language master was, that 
when he sneezed I said nothing. He told me I 
ought to have said, “ Zvviva Lez,’? and he would 
then have replied, “ Grazie distinte.”? Common 
_ conversation is the first thing to be studied in 
modern languages; compliment makes a con- 
_ siderable part of it. Learn therefore immedi- 
ately those compliments which are most in vogue, 
for your character, as a civil or uncivil man, 
depends on the use you make of them. It is 
usual, when you do not accept of a thing which 
is offered, to say, “ La ringrazio ;’’ and, when 
you do, “ Mi: fard Grazia.”? Oggi, which 
usually means the whole day, by some strange 
abuse or other, in Italian means the afternoon 
only ;—La Matiina expressing the whole space 
of time till after dinner. In speaking to the 
common people, you call every man, Galant 
Uomo, and every woman, Sposa. 

_ As in our language we are not embarrassed. 
with articles, we see no reason why a knife should 
be masculine, and a fork feminine ; and still less, 
why a coach should be of one gender in France, 
and of another in Italy: and yet, discreet as we 
usually are in the use of our genders, in one in- 

, stance 
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stance we are as bad as our neighbours, when we 
make a female of a man of war. This is the 
most difficult part of every language, and when 
we English begin to speak French or Italian is 
the cause of many laughable mistakes, and some- 
times of indecent ones. . Bad pronunciation also, 
for which we are famous, often occasions an equi- 
voque. The Englishman who said, “ Faz eté 
un dne a Paris et je serait un dne a Rome,’ was 
believed, though it was plainly perceived he did 
not mean what he said. 
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LETTER LI. 


N the second of July, the Visitation of the 

# ‘Madonna, is the first race in the Piazza. 
The town is divided into seventeen contrade, or 
wards, ten of which contend for the Palio. The 
remaining seven, and three of the ten above- 
mentioned, added by ballot, complete the number 
for the ensuing year. The Palio is a piece of 
plate of twenty-five sequins value, given annually 
by three Gentlemen who nominate their succes 
sors. The race-horses (common hacks, hired — 
at four pauls a day), are under the management 
of their own jockeys for four days before they 
start, during which time there are Provas * in 
the Piazza every morning and evening. The 


* Kind of trials, to exercise their own horses, and try 
the speed of those of their antagonists, 
Provas 
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Provas never fail to assemble a great number of 
people, and frequently afford better diversion 
than the race itself. The Fantini (jockeys), 
ride without saddles, are distinguished by dif- 
ferent colours, and each is furnished with a bull’s 
pizzle, which he is at liberty to use as he thinks 
fit, either on his horse or his adversary. Their 
dress is provided for them, and particular care is 
taken that their breeches be all of the same stuff. 
It is a service of danger. ‘They ride upona 
slippery and uneven pavement; and have two 
turnings to make at right angles. I saw five 
horses fall the same day. When one falls, it 
frequently happens that two or three fall over 
him. Surely this Palio was an invention of the 
surgeons, for it is the best contrivance for break. 
ing of bones, the rack only excepted, I ever be- 
held. The race is less dangerous than the 
Provas, for-the Piazza is then covered with 
sand; yet, notwithstanding this necessary pre- 
caution, accidents but too frequently happen. I 
have already told you that two of the turnings 
are at right angles. The first is at the beginning ~ 
of a steep descent, the other at the end of a rise 
equal to it. ‘The jockey who does not begin to 
bend his horse, a considerable distance before he 
arrives at the post, is in danger from the opposite 
wall. Doxrino, the most skilful and boldest 
rider I ever saw, loses but little ground at the 
first 
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first turning, and. none at the second; he 
comes strait up to the post at an easy rate ; his 
horse by this means recovers his wind, and he is 
so perfectly master of him, though without stir- 
rups or saddle, that he turns him short round the 
post without danger of falling, This man, by 
long practice, has acquired so perfect a know-_ 
ledge of the ground, that, let his horse be what it 
may, he usually wins. The place where you 
can best judge of all the difficulties, and all the 
dangers of this extraordinary race, is from the 
house of my friend Chevalier CrerRETANI, and 
those that are nearest to it. From the above de- 
scription, you will conclude, that as much de- 
pends on the dexterity and resolution of the 
rider, as on the goodness of the horse. Ihave 
been told of two extraordinary manceuvres,—A 
fantino, in turning one of the corners, hung the 
horse of his antagonist to the post, by seizing hold 
of his bridle as he past, and throwing it over. 
The posts are much lower than ours. Another 
finding himself between two fantini, both superior 
to him, dropped his own bridle, and seizing on 
theirs, held both their horses back by main force, 
and won by the neck. Judge whata number of | 
hard blows this fellow must have endured in so 
unequal a contest. I have scen enough myself 
to believe the truth of al! I have heard. Atthe 
last race, the fantino, who, having the best horse 
} was 
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was expected to win, was seized by two others at 
starting, and not suffered to go on. In the midst 
of this confusion, two of the three fell to the 
ground, where they renewed the combat. They 
are allowed to fight on horseback, but not on 
foot, so both were sent to prison. It had more 
_ the appearance of a battle than of a race. 

It is not possible to give you an adequate idea 
of the enthusiasm with which all ranks are in- 
spired on this occasion, from the first of the 
nobility to the lowest of the people. Each per- 
son wears, for several days before the contest, 
the colours of his Contrada: the very order of 
chivalry is reversed, and the women wear the 
colours of the men. The Contrada which is 
victorious, is in One continual uproar the whole 
night afterwards. Je Deum is sung in the 
church, and the very horse is led up to the altar 
to partake of a ceremony where decency and 
devotion are sacrificed to noise and festivity. 
As for the conqueror himself, he is a demi-god; 
they carry him about, and shew him as a pro- 
digy ; they surround him—they stroke him— 
they kiss him, and smother him almost with 
kindness.—It is fortunate that women, who fre- 
quently in Italy do the work of men, should be 
exempted at least from this! 

On the fourteenth of August, the vigil of the 
Madonna, the Magistrates walk in procession to 

the | 
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the Duonio, and present a wax offering, carried 
in an old cart of high estimation, a spoil taken 
_from_ the Florentines; and each house+keeper 
presents a wax candle, of half a pound weight, to 
the Priest for the service of the church. The 
horses that run for the Palio, are at the same ° 
time blessed. I am always sorry when good 
intentions do not succeed: a few years ago one 
of the best racers in Italy fell here in running, 
and was killed on the spot. The Neapolitan 
Prince, to whom the horse belonged, seems to 
have lost his faith in the Madonna, and has not 
sent another since: the ceremony, useless as it 
has been proved, is continued notwithstanding. 

The fifteenth of August is the féte of the 
Madonna, the great gala day of the year. In 
the morning there is music at the Duomo. The 
Governor gives a public dinner, to which 
strangers of fashion are invited: and in the 
evening is the Palio alla lunga—a horse-race — 
without riders, in every respect similar to that 
at Florence. The prize is a piece of velvet, of 
one hundred and thitty crowns value. This race 
is best seen from the steps of the Casino, and the ~ 
instant the horses are past, you should run to 
the Terrace on the other side;—the Piazza, in 
which there was not one soul, in a few minutes 
is crowded with people; they pour in at the 
same instant from eleven different streets and 
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passages; and it is certainly one of the most 
pleasing, and most extraordinary coup d’ails I 
ever saw :—they assemble to see the Prova for 
the Palio alla tonda, which begins'as soon as the 
race is over. 

On the sixteenth is the Palio alla tonda, simi- 
lar to that of the second of July, already de- 
scribed. I will inclose you a Siena list of the 
names of the horses, and colours of the riders. 
‘During these’ fétes. the Opera is good, and the 
town full of company. 

Pleasant as these fétes have been, those of 
last year were still more brilliant. The Arch- 
dukes then honored Siena with a visit, and the 
Sienese, naturally an affectionate and loyal peo- 
ple, spared neither expence nor trouble to re- 
ceive them as they deserve. When I tell you 
we had balls, masquerades, concerts, and operas, 
you know very well what such diversions are. 
Were I to describe the féte which the ‘seventeen 
Contrade gave in the Piazza, where each pro- 
duced a pageant representing a story analogous 
to the name it bears, the description would be 
ridiculous, though the sight was charming. For 
instance, the Oca (goose) chose the triumph of 
Mantius, and on the same car which repre. 
sented the Tarpeian Rock, and the Capitol of 
Rome, ‘was seen the goose that saved it. The 
fate of Hero and LranpeR was the subject 

| the 
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the Torre (tower) chose :—-Hero lamented her 
loss on a pasteboard tower; and LEanper was 
seen drowning in the bottom of a car drawn by 
four post-horses ; and so the rest: while the 
number of horse and foot that attended each car; 
the variety and brilliancy of their dresses; the 
crowded windows of every house; and the asto- 
nishing concourse of people that filled the Pi- 
azza; afforded altogether a spectacle that I shall 
always remember with pleasure. The Palio 
concluded the festival. | 

After a few weeks residence, every instant of 
which was agreeably employed, the Arch Dukes 
took their leave. The Grand Duke immedi- 
ately on their return to Florence, wrote a letter 
of thanks to the Nobility and inhabitants of Siena, 
who, not to be behind hand with him in courtesy, 
went in a body to the Cathedral to thank Je bon 
Diew for the gracious Letter they had received 
from the Grand Duke. 

Princes, if ever I envy you, it is for the plea- 
sures you give, not for those you enjoy. Your 
favorable looks make cheerful countenances; 
and a Letter, which did not give this Prince five 
minutes trouble, has made sixteen thousand | 
people happy. Gracious are ye, if you smile,— 
witty, if you speak—and, as you are never ques- 
tioned, always learned. Admiration you acquire 
at little cost, and one kind word frequently at- 

3 D2 be _ taches 
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favorable, or so deceptive is the medium through 


In short, so 


your station, that it must ever be your 
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taches those to your persons who are discon- 


own faults if you are not respected 
nitely more trouble to make yourselves hated 


which you are seen, that it must give you infi- 
than beloved. 


tented under your government. 


exalted is 


SIENA RACES, od Ju ty, 1786. 


Posto alla Mossa. |Nome della ct lor del Cavallo.| Colori della Con- {Nome del Fantino, 


trada, trada, 
Place at i Start-| Name of the Ward. | Colour of ibe Horse.\Colours of the Ward.| Name of the Fockeys 
ing OSfe 
iP Pantera Sauro sfacciato|Rosso un po dijGroppa Secca 
Bianco | 
2. Leocorno Morello Bianco e Giallo|Lolo — 
oh Oca Bajo stellato {Bianco e Verde|Benjamino 
4. {Bruco Morello mal |Verde e GiallofUccellino 
tinto | 
Se Onda Sauro Bianco e Ce- |Gigi susina 
leste 
6. Aquila Bajo Giallo un po dijCiocio 
Celeste 
i | Nicchio Bajo dorato |Turchino un po|Gigi bestia 
di Giallo 
8. Civetta Leardo Nero un po di|Biggiari 
. Giallo 
9. Giraffa _|Morello Bianco e RossojGuercio 
10, Tartuca Morello mal {Gialloe Nero |Dorino:. 


tinto Dorine won. 
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HE Opera at Siena usually lasts till the end. 
of August. The Theatre having . been 
twice burnt down, one of the Nobility (he is 
changed every night) is appointed to visit every 
part, both before and after the representation. 
It is called Inspezzione. Whatever relates to 
the theatre is under this gentleman’s direction, | 
_and one of the stage boxes is allotted to him, The 
Theatre was built by Brsrena. Three scenes 
are famous :——a Prison, a Temple, and il Magni- 
fico a kind of Drawing-room. They are all well 
painted. Last night the Opera ended, and we 
are now left without any amusement whatever ; 
we have neither hunting, shooting, nor fishing ; 
we have neither ball, concert, nor assembly :—a 
coffee-house bench stands in lien of all, and yet, 
agreeable occupation is as necessary to the mind, 
as gentle exercise is to the body. | 
- Destitute of employment here, as in other parts 
of 
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of Tuscany, the Nobility lead a very idle life. 


Love, which is said to be the amusement of men, 
and the business of women, is here, I think, the 
business of both; nor do they seem to have any 
other. The style of living of the women is 
nearly the same all over Italy. They rise late. 
The toilette, and a few male visitors, occupy 
them before dinner. The toilette, a few male 
visitors, the corso, and the opera, occupy them _ 
after dinner-—I speak in general. There are, 
without doubt, among them some beaux esprits, 
and some good housewives; but in France you 
will probably find more of the one, and in Eng- 
land more of the other. The visiting hour is 
about twelve in the morning. The afternoon in 
summer being dedicated to repose, confidential 
friends only are admitted. When there is no 
theatre la prima sera (about an hour after it is 
dark), is the hour of visiting. The last house 
you go to, like the last: box at the theatre, is 
usually that in which you are most at home: 
about ten is the hour you go thither, when the 
friends and admirers of the lady of the house 
assemble, and form a circle, where she ‘takes care 
to be the only object of their attention. 

You must not expect to find much friendship 
between women of gallantry. La jalousie du 
metier necessarily prevents it. In nocountry do 
women embrace more, or love each other less, 

You, 
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You,.who.are sincere, should make it an invari- 
able rule never to talk.of one woman, to another. 
If you speak well of her, you are sure to offend, 
Ifill, you-most probably wall be betrayed. Take 
,a young English. 


care how-you write. Mr. : 
man, in’ love with a lady lately married, wrote 
her.a letter, which, she very good-naturedly, has 
shewn to her ‘husband, and. Cavalier Servente. 
Aman -is\ a, great coxcomb who takes such a 
liberty without encouragement; and even then, 
if he is-wise, will introduce some expressions of 
gratitude (the more ouéré the better), that may 
effectually. prevent the lady from shewing the 
letter..out of vanity, . Luckily for my friend, 
they have made so much noise about this silly 
affair; that the sposa is piqued, and has roundly 
told them both, that, since they have made so 
great a fuss for such a trifle, she is determined, 
let..what will happen in future, to say nothing 
about rae , 
_ The first week in Geaber removes all the 
Nobility and many of the citizens from the town 
to the country ; and during the six weeks the 
Villeggiatura lasts, Siena is entirely deserted, 
The villas in this neighbourhood are more com- 
modious than large; more neat than elegant, 
They surround the town on every side, each 
standing boldly on an eminence, enjoying the 
beauties of the scene it contributes to adorn. 
They 
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They are not buried in bottoms, norhid among 
trees, like’ te in England that deserve Pate 
better to be seen. | : 

Country sports are’ chiefly confined to’ the 
catching of small birds\—-The Boschetto, and 
Coppiole. The Boschetto is a large clump of 
detached bushes, usually on an eminence, con- 
nected together by twigs of bird-lime. A man. 
concealed in the middle, imitates with a whistle 
the cry of a hawk: the thrushes, which at this 
season are on their passage, fancying themselves 
in danger, seek shelter in the wood, where they 
entangle themselves in the bird-lime, and are ea~ 
sily taken. This bird, which is not bad: aek 
was a famous dish in ancient Rome. 

The Coppiole is a piece of ‘ground hollowed 
in the middle, and has two large nets spread on 


~ ‘each side; a low bush is in the center, and many 


singing birds in cages near it. Not far distant 
is a hovel, at the window of which a man sits, 
who, immediately as a bird settles on the bush, 
pulls the net over him. They are chiefly lin- 
nets. These birds of passage regularly make 
their appearance the beginning of October, 
driven, it is thought, by the cold from the coun- 
tries on the other side the Alps. ‘The example 
‘they set is excellent,—I wish it were as easy to 
follow. “You will conclude, that both these 
diversions occasion more expence and trouble 

than 
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than they are worth; yet I can assure you, they 
make no inconsiderable figure in the sporting 
annals of Siena:—a regular account is kept of 
the number they take each day, of which these 
sportsmen are not less proud than an English 
-fox-hunter of his foxes heads. Game cannot 
but be scarce in a country where, for twelve 
pauls, any one miay obtain liberty to destroy it: 
singing-birds, therefore, designed by Nature to 
delight the ears of man, become objects of his 
“pursuit ;—and even the poor inoffensive swal- 
low, who seeks shelter under his roof, is made 
one of the luxuries of his table. The migration 
of birds is really wonderful. On my passage 
from Leghorn to Palermo, I had nineteen swal. 
lows and a linnet in my cabin at the same time. 
We were then sixty miles from the nearest land. 
It'is probable they seek nearly the same degree 
of warmth, if not of latitude; and perhaps are 
not a little guided by a particular kind of food 
which at that season may abound there: but ~ 
how do they get thereY¥—Ehat the swallow, who 
is always on the wing, may be equal to.a long 
passage, is not improbable; but the quail, whose 
wings are short in proportion to her body, and 
which on land is remarkable for the short flights 
she takes, how is she to pass the Mediterranean 
Sea?—-and yet she does pass and repass it every 
year. The thrushes, the linnets, and other small 
birds 
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birds that.come hither at this season, and nearly 
on the same day, how are they instructed when 
to depart, and what course to take ?—In short, it 
is part of that regular system of the universe, the 
work of an all-wise, and all-powerful Creator, 
that we must always admire, but cannot always 
understand. 

The extraordinary number of villas in the 
neighbourhood of Siena furnish constant soci- 
ety; and the Sienese on this occasion, banishing 
all nonsensical form and ceremony, wisely in- 
dulge in social intercourse and cheerful famiz— 
liarity with all their neighbours, whether noble or 
otherwise: they receive them even at dinner 
time with that friendship and cordiality for which 
this amiable people have been always famous, 
Balls are frequently given to the Contadini, when 
every one is admitted. It is a scene of uncoms 
mon merriment, I was surprised to see: English 
country-dances performed with so little confu- 
sion; but when the Trescone* struck up, the 
animation. was general,—rich and poor, old and 
young, men, women, and children, all joined; 
and they literally kicked up such a dust, as sel- 
dom failed to drive me out of the room. 


* Trescone—the common dance of the peasants, SO 
called. 
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For want of better diversion, I went yester- 
day to a fair at Ponte a Tressa, five miles distant 
from Siena. The village is ina delightful val~ 
ley, in the midst of fertile fields and luxuriant 
vineyards. ‘The vines, which here hang in fes- 
toons from tree 'to treé, are beautiful; but, as 
beauty and goodness seldom unite, ee vines are 
best. | i 

The Fair has little to recommend it to a 
stranger, except its situation. The horses are 
Tittle and weak: the oxen only are fine; they 
are all of a grey colour, and of great size and 
strength. The young cattle, driven hither in 
herds, and perfectly savage, seldom fail to afford 
some diversion: When you have made your 
choice, a man ‘on horseback throws ‘a rope with 
a noose at the end of it, over~the horns of the 
calf, and, thus entangled, separates him from the 
herd: he‘is then coupled to an ox, not without 
‘difficulty, who drags him along. If the ox do 
not approve of his companion, an accident that 
sometimes happens, they play the very devil, 
and the whole fair is in the utmost confusion. 
A calf six months old costs about five sequins. 

__ Handkerchiefs, ribbands, &c. are sold to the 
common, people; but all were so bad, that I 
could not lay out a single paul in a fairing ;— 
and if I had, I saw not one pretty girl to give it 
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to. Fifty pounds, in the hands of an Italian, 
would have bought, cattle excepted, all that the 
fair contained. A man who sold gunpowder 
seemed to have most to do, and was by much 
‘the most conspicuous figure. He was a walking 
armoury. He had a long sword. by his side, 
two immense pistols in his girdle, a gun in his 
hand, and, without doubt, a stiletto in his pocket. 
He might have bid defiance to all the Sbirri the 
Grand Duke has. I was charmed with my re- 
turn to Siena.. The view of the town placed to 
such advantage, and the rich cultivation of the 
surrounding hills, formed a coup d’eil at once 
majestic and delightful. I asked a farmer whom 
J overtook on the road some questions.» He 
asked me in return, if the town of London were 
_as large as Siena.—He put me in mind of Vir- 

GiL’s, TitTyRrus, F 
The time now approaches that I must leave 
this' amiable people; I shall leave them with 
regret. Come hither, and learn Italian, where 
it is spoken in the greatest purity. If, as every 
traveller ought, you wish to learn the language 
of the country where you are, the most effectual 
method will be to board in an Italian house; in 
the course of a few months you will then in- 
evitably speak Italian, and speak it well: but 
if you associate, as it is usual, with your own 
coun= 
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countrymen only, you most probably will speak 
no language except your own. You cannot — 
pass a summer more pleasantly than at Siena; 
-nor will you find so much courtesy, and so much 
' cordiality in any other town in Italy. 
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LETTER abit: 
‘ Fe 


ITHERTO I have endeavoured to make 

you acquainted with the principal towns in 
Tuscany. I shall now give a short account 
of Tuscany itself. You are to expect a sketch, 
not a history. Ancient Etruria extended beyond 
the narrow limits of modern Tuscany. A fer- 
tile country, in the very centre of Italy, could 
not escape the ambition of the Sabine ravishers, 
and the inhabitants more famed for arts than 
arms, after various conflicts, various defeats, 
were constrained at last to submit to superior 
valor. As to the Polite Arts, they flourished 
in Etruria, while the Conquerors of the World 
were followers of the plough, and much is it to 
the honor of modern Tuscany that they should - 
owe their restoration in Europe to the same 
country in which they originated. At the fall of 
the Western Empire, Tuscany became a pro- 
vince of Lombardy, and submitted with the rest 
Tal of 
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of that kingdom to the arms of CuarLemacne. 
It was not till after the extinction of his family 
that she recovered her liberty. The House of 
“Est, of which the present Arch Duchess of Mi- 
lan is the only representative, succeeded by mar- 
riage to the Marquisate of Tuscany. The fa- 
mous Countess Martitpa, daughter of Bont- 
FACE D’Est, became possessed of all his pro- 
vinces, and bequeathed them to the Pope—a 
handsome legacy ; and though not valid with re- 
gard to Tuscany, which was a fief of the empire, 
yet has added to the Holy See all that country — 
now called I] Patrimonio dz San Pietro. Tus- 
cany still remained to the Emperor, but the two - 
contending parties of GurLpns and GuisrL- 
rrnes, which began about the year 1200, and 
occupied all Italy, soon gave the Florentines an 
opportunity to throw off the yoke, and forma 
Republic, Having already treated of this mat- 
ter in my first Letter from Florence, I shall now 
only add, that the Florentines seem to have en- 
joyed little tranquillity till the accession of Cos- 
simo the First to the Duchy of Tuscany. As 
the Athenians banished their greatest and .most 
powerful men, to preserve a greater equality — 
| among the citizens, so the Florentines, envious 
of superior merit, banished theirs, and recalled 
-them afterwards. The history of Florence, to 
the time of Cosimo, is. one continued series of 
seh vl0- 
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Violence, conspiracy, and assassination. Neithet 
persons. nor property were secure. The Nobles 
were tyrants in the city, and freebooters in the 
country, seizing by open force, Arab-like, what- 
ever passed their territories. The people were 
turbulent and seditious every where. 

The lite of Cosimo is-not the least i interest 
ing part of the Tuscan history. He had great 
talents and great vices.—He was cunning, brave, 
and enterprising; and by artful management 
rendered the Florentine character as tame and | 
supple, as he had.found it fierce and ungovern- 
able. Like Aucustus, he concealed his power, 
by keeping the Senate to bear the odium of 
every unpopular act; and, like that Emperor, 
prudently contented himself with making it sub=— 
servient to his wishes. He left the Tribunals as 
they were ; but by allowing an appeal to himself, 
he became shortly the only judge in all causes 
both civil and criminal. He permitted a form 
of government to remain which he knew how to 
render useless, and thus artfully on the ruins of 
a Republic formed the basis of the most des- 
potic Government in Europe. ‘The people, en- 
riched by their commerce, bore patiently, be- 
cause they could supply easily, the taxes he im- 
posed; and the Sovereign who cunningly began 
with the sparing allowance of twelve thousand 
ducats for the maintenance of his Court, soon 

after 
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after taxed as he thought proper, and squandered 
as he pleased. This Prince, though fortunate 
in his enterprises, was not less unhappy than 
Avucustus in his family. The scandalous 
Chronicle of those times does not spare him, 
but I am unwilling to foul the paper on which I 
write with atrocities of soblack a die. I shall also 
pass over the weakness, libertinism, and bigotry 
_of some of his successors, and the despotism of 
them all. With greater pleasure I shall relate 
‘that they were magnificent and liberal,—En- 
couraged the Arts,—Patronised Science,—and 
protected Men of Letters ; nor was the ALEx. 
ANDRIAN age in Greece, or the AUGUSTAN in 
Rome, more justly celebrated than that of the 
Meprcr in modern Italy. Joun Gaston, the 

last of the family, having no children, the Grand 
- Duchy of Tuscany, to accommodate the respect- 
able but unfortunate Sranriaus, whose daugh- 
ter Louts the Fifteenth married, was ceded to 
Francois Duke of Lorraine, who succeeding 
shortly after to the Imperial throne, bestowed it | 
on his second son Perer Leopotp. Though’ 
this Sovereign has only the title of Royal High- 
ness, a title first conferred on Cosimo the Third, 
he enjoys all the rights of a King, and all the 
powers of the most unlimited despotism. He 
has neither Council to advise, nor Parliament to 
controul him, He makes the laws, alters the 

VOL, If. E laws, 
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Jaws, revokes the laws, motu proprio, that is, 
_at his own will and pleasure. 

~ The'climate of Tuscany is various, and adapt- 
ed to every*season. Pisa is mild in winter; 
Siena, cool in summer; and Florence, not less 
excellent in the spring and autumn. Though 
the mauvais plaisants will tell you that the 
Grand Duke is so fond of change, that he has. 
changed even the climate.—I am sorry to think, 
that, by cutting down the woods on the Apen- 
nines, he has changed it for the worse, both in 
winter and summer. The face of the country 1s 
beautiful. The white houses have a gay appear- 
ance on the sides of the green hills; and their 
flat roofs, peculiar elegance. . Whatever may be 
- our reasons for adopting the opposite extreme, 
beauty most certainly is not one of them. 

A million of inhabitants you will think, per. 
haps, a small number for a country that contains 
nine thousand two hundred and seven square 
miles; a country that has not a single colony to 
lessen the number of its inhabitants. Should 
you pass any time in Tuscany, your surprise 
will gradually diminish. Matrimony, the best 
friend to population, is not in fashion. ‘The 
rich in this country, as well as. elsewhere, sce 
few marriages happy; and the ease they find. 
with the wives of others, makes wives of their 
‘own unnecessary.. Those who are poor do not 

: marry, 
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marry, because they cannot maintain a family, 
The suppression of Convents, if meant to re- 
medy this evil, most probably will increase it. 
-Convents, considered as a voluntary. retreat, 
offer a comfortable asylum to the ugly, to the 
infirm, and to the poor, from the vanities of a 
world which they seem by Nature little calcu- 
lated to enjoy; and, by relieving their families 
from -a heavy burthen, enable many to marry 
who otherwise could not. Population increases 
in proportion to the means of subsistence; and, 
without doubt, marriages would be more fre- 
quent in Tuscany, were there more opportunities 
of providing for the children.—In the time of 
the Menrc: they were not wanting.—A guardia 
nobile; an army ; a marine, with the long eé 
cetera of a brilliant Court, were never failing 
establishments for younger children.—Princes ! 
would you increase the population of your 
country, as the surest means of its prosperity, 
provide for the subsistance of the inhabitants, 

and find them employment. == 
The abolition of the Fede Commessa, or in- 
tail, 1s also expected to increase population; I 
doubt if it will have that effect. However 
equitable it may be in principle, I think it better _ 
adapted to large incomes than to small ones: 
for instance, four thousand crowns a year is an 
income that will afford one of the family to 
E 2 feet marry 5 
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parry; divide it equally among four brothers, 
as is the case of some friends of mine, and all of 
them must necessarily remain single. 

Population in Tuscany suffers also from a~ 
nother cause. In the Eastern nations, mothers 
‘suckle their children; it-is the law of Mauno- 
MET:—in other countries, all but the rich do 
the same,—it is the Jaw of Nature. Those 
whose health will permit them to suckle their 
children, should not hire a substitute for a duty 
of such importance, and which Nature has wisely , 
ordained as a mutual benefit to both: that it 
increases affection is past a doubt. In the time 
of Bextsarius, the inhabitants of Picenum 
leaving the town in a hurry, an infant was left 
behind, which a goat suckled: the mother re- 
turned no more; but when other women would 
‘have taken charge of the infant, it refused them, 
and preferred its former nurse. | | 

Though parental affection may not be strong 
in the breast of a mother living in the Great 
World; a slave to its customs, and a friend to its 
pursuits; yet the risk that is run in thus ob- 
structing Nature in her course, might, I think, 
deter many from so dangerous a practice. It is 
said that fewer women die when they are nurs- 
ing, than at any equal period of theirlives. As 
to the infants, distempers are but too often en- 
tailed upon them, sucked in with the milk, and 
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so firmly rooted in the constitution, that they are 
never after to be eradicated. These are the 
visible effects which it has on the body; we are 
ignorant what effect it may have on the mind. 
I should be as unwilling to put a child of mine 
to a nurse of a violent and bad temper, as to 
one whose body is unsound. This, however, is 
not the only evil. Children of all ranks are put 
out to nurse at a distance from their own homes, 
and many perish in a cottage that might have 
been saved under their own roof.—How differ- 
ent from woman in this instance are other ani- 
mals!—they constantly, cheerfully, and unre- 
mittingly take care of their offspring as long as 
their assistance is necessary ; nor is their tender 
affection to be silenced,—No, not even by the 
most excruciating pains the most ingenious cru- 
elty can inflict. I could give you a remarkable 
instance of this maternal affection in brutes, but 
it is a shocking one, and I had rather you should 
read it in the Spectator.* | | 
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“HE revenue of the Tuscan State has been 

as high as’ two millions and a half of 
crowns: at present it produces much less, owing 
to some unlucky alterations lately made in the 
Customs. This sum is raised by a tax of seven 
and three quarters on all contracts, marriages, 
. &c.; a lottery, exorbitant customs, and a gene- 
ral excise on all provisions. It is not in coun. 
tries of despotism that taxes are most severe ; 
yet every thing that enters the Capital pays 
something to the Sovereign. A traveller should 
be told, that a parcel of tea which I sent for 
from England, first paid entrance at Leghorn, a 
free port; it paid afterwards at Pisa; at Siena I 
paid for it again, and was there told, by way of 
consolation, that if I carried any of it to Flo- 
rence, I should be made to pay for it a fourth 
time.—TI also paid four pauls a pound weight for 
| a cloth 
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-a cloth coat that arrived the other day from 
England; I thought it excessive: but that was 
not all,—I was made to pay at the same rate a 
the box,- nails, and paper that it came in. - 
Though a professed enemy to lotteries, except 
, when justified by necessity, I think the Grand 
Duke has done wisely to take them out of pri- 
vate hands into his own. It is a clear gain of 
at least one hundred and twenty thousand crowns 
a year: yet, surely, when this Prince, in a vir- 
_tuous mood, prohibited gambling in his domi- 
nions, this, the most unfair in principle, and 
most ruinous in its consequences, ought not to 
have been excepted. It is a cruel tax on the 
credulity of the public, chiefly of the poorest 
sort; and those who pass the Monte di Pieta a 
few days before the drawing, which is every fort- 
night, may judge of its pernicious effects. When 
_ you are told, that with one number they play 
one against cighty-nine, there being in all ninety. 
numbers ; that there are five prizes only; that those 
who play three numbers, which they call Terno, all 
of which must come up as part of the five, have 
not less than one hundred and seventeen thousand 
four hundred and eighty chances against them,— 
you will agree with me in thinking, that, of all the 
means of raising money, this is the most pernicious 
to the general welfare of the State: the gain, it is 
true, when it does happen, is immense; but, un- 
for. 
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fortunately, those who are allured by it, are 
generally ruined. There are whole families 
at Florence that owe their ruin to no other 
cause. : 
Few Sovereigns are at less expence than the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. Navy he has none; 
and his whole army may consist of three thou- 
sand men. | , 

The Government of Tuscany is prodigal only 
in spies. It is said to have expended some 
years not less than two hundred thousand crowns. 
This surely is the most ungenerous way a Sove- 
reign can dispose of his subjects? money.—For- 
give me, Princes! if an uncourtly truth, such as 
your flatterers dare not utter, comes unwillingly 
from my pen.—Pardon a natural prejudice 
against wretches that my country abhors ;—even 
‘though, in the warmth of my resentment, I 
should add, that Dionysius the Tyrant of 
Syracuse, in the midst of his cruelties, was less 
unjust than you !—He heard with his own ear,* 
and punished the guilty only; you first expose 
the innocent man to the envy, hatred, and malice 
of the most infamous and most unprincipled of 


| * A prison in that form, and so contrived, that whatever 


was said there, was heard by Dionysius in a chamber 
adjoining, 
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mankind, and then punish him on the report 
of those who are rewarded for calumniating 
him. 

Civil causes are decided more expeditiously 
in Tuscany than in any other part of Italy: yet, 
even here, the roguery of lawyers, and the obsti- 
nacy of man, counteract the good intention of 
the Sovereign; and trials, which are wisely 
limited to six months, by an artful introduction 
of fresh matter, have been made to last as many 
years, to the utter ruin of both the parties—the | 
old story of the Oyster-shell. A circumstance 
sometimes happens that is worth remarking. 
Civil causes are tried before three Judges, two 
in favor of either of the parties decides the con-' 
troversy. Let us suppose, that A at the first 
trial has all the three votes; B appeals, and at a 
second hearing has two votes, and A one: this, 
of course, occasions a third trial, in which, if B 
has still the same advantage, he gains the cause, 
and A loses it with a majority of one vote in his 
favor. | | 

Probity is in less repute in Italy than in Eng- 
land. The word of a Tuscan is not taken as 
readily as the word ofa Peer. A willis not va- 
lid without seven witnesses and a public notary : 
nor with these precautions do they think their 
property secure. We have been known to make 
dead men write. Here they do more, they make 

| them 
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them speak. A Gentleman was suddenly taken 
ill, and diedintestate. The family slipt the dead 
man under the bed, put another into it to repre- 
sent him, drew the curtains, darkened the room, 
and sent fora Notary. The invention was not 
amiss ; but, as that which is done hastily, is sel- _ 
dom done well, the Notary approaching the bed 
to hear more distinctly the feeble voice of the 
sick man, unluckily struck his foot against the 
dead body of the very Gentleman whose will he 
was making. 

A wife can inherit, but a son cannot. The 
father, during his life, enjoys the benefit of what. 
ever is left the son, unless it be particularly spe- 
cified to the contrary. In future, no estate or 
legacy whatever can be left,to a person not ex~ 
isting at the time. Without judging of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of such a law, without 
examining into the good or bad effects that may 
result from it, it is a pleasure to think that no- 
thing less than absolute insanity can deprive an 
Englishman of the right of disposing of his pro- 
perty as he thinks fit himself. Feudal rights, 
without doubt, encroached too much onthe pri- 
vileges of the Sovereign; they were also oppres- 
sive on the people; yet, a certain degree of splen- 
dor in the Nobility, gives a lustre to the throne, 
and a Sovereign is never more sensible of his 
pre-eminence than when he is surrounded by 

Cour- 
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Courtiers, who, though tyrants to others, are 
slaves to him ; as well might the Sun be jealous 
of the Moon, as he of them. 

Criminals are tried with uncommon severity. 
Every art is used ; noris deceit spared to make 
the prisoner condemn himself. Punishment, on 
the other hand, is as much too mild. Jam no 
friend to severe and frequent punishments ; they 
use too much the springs of Government: yet, 
as life is the dearest of all things to man, and the 
fear of death the greatest of all his apprehen- 


sions, atrocious crimes should be punished by 
death. Blood should have blood: it is what the 


Scripture teaches, nor can we do better than fol- 


low its dictates. Pius the Seventh told me in a 
conversation on the customs and manners of 
Tuscany,: that he disapproved that part of the 
new code of Peter Leopo tp that substituted 
other punishments instead of death; since death 
was most to be dreaded, ProvipeENnce having 
wisely ordained the fear of death for the preser- 


vation of life. And yet it is not improbable that — 


the tooth-ach may be more painful than the guil- 

Jotine. 

_ Old laws were chiefly fines. For a broken 

_ bone, for an eye put out, a nose cut off, &c. all 

had their stated fines. The mode was certainly 

more useful to the Sats, which. thus was bene~ 
fited 
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fited by the vices of its inhabitants; but the prin- 
ciple was unjust, as it rendered the rich omnipo- 
tent. Confinement is sometimes a benefit to the 
criminal, and always an inconvenience to the 
State. 

Having given a sketch of the administration 
of justice in the principal cities, it now remains 
to tell you that the country-is divided into 
Vicariati, and subdivided into Podestarie. Civil 
causes are judged in the first instance by the 
Podesta under the controul of the Vicario. 
Appeals are made to the Capital, and the Ruota 
determines them. Criminal causes are tried by 
the Vicario only. He can put in prison, and 
can expel out of his own jurisdiction. In capital 
crimes he makes his report to the Magzstrato 
Supremo at Florence; they return him the sen~ 
tence which he is to see executed. 

The police in general is good all over Tus- 
cany; and you may travel the roads, or walk 
the streets in perfect safety at any hour of the 
night. If you are in danger, it ‘is from the 
broken pots, pans, and pitchers that are thrown 
out of the windows into the street. - It was a 
dangerous custom in the time of Juvznat; it 
is so still, and ought.to be prohibited. My 
son’s tutor received the contents of a chamber- 
pot on his head at mid-day that rendered him 
unfit for company for several hours after. 

it 
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Ti is no small: satisfaction to an Englishman ta 
be able to lay down to rest free from the least 
apprehension of fire or robbery. If you should 
leave the door of your house open, it is possible 
the patrole may enter to inform youof it, but you 
are safe from any other visitor. Qur watchmen in 
England are better calculated to disturb the neigh- 
bourhood than protect.it.. In case of fire, they 
have an excellent custom in Tuscany :—they set 
all to work that come, without distinction. It 
is a double advantage at a time like this to keep 
their hands employed. Fires are very unusual, 
but it is also to be remarked, that there are no 

insurance offices in any part of Italy. | 
Picking of pockets is not a trade in this coun- 
try as it is in England, nor do I believe there is 
one pick-pocket of profession in all Tuscany ; 
not but an Italian will pilfer when he can do it 
with impunity. Things lost are seldom restored. 
Diamond pins, &c. have been lost by my family, 
but as the reward offered was less than the value, 
we heardno moreofthem. Iread lately in an 
English newspaper that a Gentleman who had 
dropped his purse, containing ninety pounds in 
cash and a ten pound note, advertised it with ten 
guineas reward, and that a poor cobler who had 
found it, honestly returned him every farthing. 
Being unwilling to pass fora Fanfaron, I shall 
| | be 
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be cautious how I relate so honorable a cire 
cumstance in a country where it cannot be be- 
lieved: but when I read of such instances of 
virtue, I am proud of my countrymen, and for- 
‘get their failings. 

I will now mention two very ingenious pieces 
of Italian roguery, and end my Letter. A man 
 cameinto Micavi’s shop at-Leghorn and pitched 
on six watches, the richest he could find, took a 
little box out of his pocket, packed them up care- 
fully, tied a piece of tape round the cover, and 
sealed it with his arms. He then asked if they 
chose to be paid in Louis d’ors, a coin he knew 
they would not accept, and on their refusal pro- 
posed Venetian sequins, which were readily ac- 
cepted. He then said he would go to his lodg- 
ing to fetch them, and return immediately, taking 
the box out of his pocket again, and leaving it on 
the counter. The man returned no more, and 
this box, which was a counter-part of the other, 
was full of nothing but stones. 

Another, not less ingenious, went into a shop 
and bargained for some cloth, having another 
person with him that passed for his tailor. The 
cloth was measured, and given to this man, who 
carried it away with him, and while the Gentleman 
was pulling out his purse to pay for it, a man 
~ rushes into the shop, and gives hima slap on the 
2 face, 
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face, upon which, he throws his purse on the 
counter, and runs after him.—They saw no 
more of the Gentleman, and, on opening the 
purse, it contained nothing but yellow coun- 
ters. 
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LETTER LV. 
we EE 


PSRINCES should no more contend with their 
subjects, than wives with their husbands ; 

for if once they come to blows, there is an end 
to their power. The removal of the Madonna 
della Cintola, at Prato, nearly caused a revolu- 
tion in Tuscany. Reformation in matters of” 
Religion is always dangerous. The common 
people in all countries are strongly attached to 
outward ceremonies: it is sacking the very foun- 
dation of their Religion to remove their altars, 
change their customs, and diminish their pro- 
cessions, Whether they pray in Latin or Ita= 
lian; whether their images be covered or not, is 
not worth a contest:—and Prrer LrEopo.p, 
when he deprived his subjects of one Madonna, 
would, as I said before, have done better had he 
given them ten. One might almost think the 
Grand Duke had never read the eighteenth 
chapter of MaccniaveLtto. I have always 
con= 
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considered Religion as the truest friend to Go. 
vernment,—and, to say the truth, I have an 
indifferent opinion of virtue without it. I ap- 
prehend Religion to be the only real security to 
persons and property,—that. barfier once re- 
moved, murder will precede robbery, and he 
who is cunning enough to evade the laws, will 
fear no other punishment. It is Locks, [think, 
who says, that the Religion’ ‘and ‘Specie. of a 
country should neither of them be meddled with. 
He is certainly right, for the value of the whole 
is risked by the diminution of a part. i 

The Clergy of Tuscany, though more equal 
in their worldly possessions than in many other 
countries, are less so than I could wish them. 
Bishops have still too much to pamper luxury, 
and increase their pride; and Curates too sen= 
sibly feel their dependance. “I know no ‘pro- 
fession more useful, or more honorable, than 
that of a conscientious country Curate. I could 
wish him rather able to exercise charity, than He 
himself an object of it. 

Formerly the Grand Duke, when a banepae 
became vacant, sent three names to the Pope for 
him to nominate one; the first on the list was 
‘understood,to be the person intended, and the 
other two added out of compliment: the Pope, 
however, did not choose to understand it always 
in that manner; this caused a disagreement be- 
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tween the two Courts, and has since ended in 
sending one name only. 

Curates are nominated by the Bishop, and» 
confirmed by the Sovereign; have a hundred 
crowns salary, and receive a livre for every mass 
they say.——You know that each mass is supposed 
to release a soul out of Purgatory. I am told, 
that by a calculation lately made of the number 
that die, and number of masses said annually, 
that there cannot remain at this present moment 
one Tuscan soul in Purgatory,—a consideration’ 
not unworthy Florentine economy. 

The commercio attivo, or export of Tuscany, 
consists chiefly of silk and oil:. of the latter, 
three hundred thousand barrels are consumed, 
and the remainder exported: the value is about 
three sequins eacl. The total of wine they 
export does not exceed two thousand. barrels. 
The wine of this country will not keep. In 
Horace’s time the wines of Italy were esteemed 
according to their age: at present, in Tuscany, 
after eighteen months (I had it from the first 
authority), it is usually seouea as wine, and 
made into brandy. 

The process of making wine is very simple. 
The grapes, red and white, stalks and all, are 
put into an immense vat, and left to foment for 
a few days 5 ; aman then gets in, and presses out 
the juice with his feet for ten or twelve days fol- 

lowing : 
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lowing: when the skin of the grape falls to the 
bottom, the wine is made. The circumstance 
of the naked feet is not agreeable; but they tell 
you the wine does not taste the worse for it. 
New wine is very unwholesome; but, being 
cheaper than the old, is the usual drink of the 
common people. The Tuscans heighten the 
colour of their wine with a little black grape, 
planted on purpose. It is the skin of the grape 
that gives the colour; and even from a black 
grape, if not much pressed, you may make a 
white wine. 

Olives are gathered in the month of Novem- 
ber. ‘They are first ground, and reduced toa 
pulp; they are then put into circular baskets, 
open at the top, and placed one above the other 
under a heavy press: the juice that first passes 
is the virgin oil, which is most esteemed; that 
which follows next is of an inferior quality; at 
last water is added, and the oil that swims on the 
top is then skimmed off for common uses. If 
you think the oil that we use in Italy is always 
good because we are in the country where it is 
made, you are much mistaken. It is more easy 
to get good oil in the Haymarket, than in Flo- 
rence: the best is sent away,—as the shoe- 
maker’s wife is said to be the worst shod. 

The manufacture of silk is more complex. 
The bags are no sooner formed, than they are 
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heated in an oven to kill the worm, which other~ 
wise, in a short time, would make his way out, 
and spoil the silk. A certain: number only are 
preserved to breed. The silk is afterwards 
wound. off, and the manner is expeditious and 
curious: what immediately follows I do not re- 
collect, but it is twisted, died, and glazed, and is 
then ‘ready to be made up for use. 

The commercio passivo, or import of Tuscany, 
is very extensive, and consists of all kinds of 
manufactures, chiefly from England and Ger- 
many; of linen, and foreign cloths of various 
kinds; of wax, drugs, sugar, salt-fish, dc. &c. 
&c. Leghorn may be considered as the heart 
of Tuscany, from whence the blood. circulates 
that invigorates and supports her. | 

The principal wealth of the country is in the 
hands of the farmers, and those who are con- 
nected with them. I am sorry for it. | Though 
a friend to cultivation, I never wish to see a 
farmer rich,—no money circulates less. The | 
manufacturer spends his money as he receives 
it; the farmer, who has fewer wants, shuts up 
his in his strong box, or puts it out to interest,— 
withholds his corn; raises the price of the mar- 
ket; increases his store, and always to the pre- 
judice of the public. 

The value of land in Tuscany i is three a a 
half per cent, The soil is in general good ; 
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| wheat excellent. They tell you the whole pro. 
duce of corn in Tuscany is equal to nine months 
consumption only, and that Sicily, which, in the 
time of ancient Rome, was called the Granary. 
of the Republic, supplies the deficiency: but as 
the corn the Tuscans buy is cheaper than that 
they sell, the exports, as well as the imports, are 
very considerable. Of Gran Turco (Indian 
corn), and of chesnuts, is made Polenta, the chief 
nourishment of the poor; they make it them- 
selves: the former is much the best; and they 
are in general robust people that feed upon it. 
Rye also is made into bread for those who can- 
not afford better. With millet they feed their 
poultry ; the cattle eat the stalks,.and the roots 
serve for manure. re 7 
Farms are not let to tenants as in England ; 
the Contadino does all the work, the proprietor 
of the land retains the seed, and they divide the 
remainder: the Contadino, however, is said to 
take more than his share: he thinks it sufficient 
if he who does none of the work, has. one third 
of the profit. Another person, called Fattore, 
is also concerned: a kind of bailiff, appointed 
by the proprietor to live on the farm, and attend 
to his interest. This person, though he only 
receives from his master two or three crowns a 
month and his living, is supposed to gain more — 
than the other two. It is a common saying— 
| — § Fammi 
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“< Fammi Fattore per un sol anno se son’ povere 
mio danno.’?*—If he be an honest man, his 
greatest advantage is that of buying cheap, and 
selling dear. There are no barns: the corn is 
- thrashed out in the farm-yard, and winnowed in 
the wind. The Contadino is glad to get rid of 
his immediately ; the Fattore buys it; his master 
soon after is in want of money, the Fattore buys 
his also: the price is then raised, and he makes 
at least a third more than he gave :—if he be a 
rogue besides, he is in league with the Conta- 
dino, and makes a fortune presently. 

Wheat is sowed in the best soil three years 
following. They then take a crop of beans, 
and sow wheat again. Manureis scarce. Hu- 
man ordure forms a principal part of it. The 
Chinese, who are good husbandmen, put it to 
the same use. Formerly the inhabitants of 
towns paid to have it carried away; they now 
sell it, SmMOLLEeETT tells us, that at Nice that of 
the English constantly fetches the best price. So 
covetous are they of dung, that they pick it up 
in the roads and streets whenever they see it. 
I have even heard, that a Gentleman being dis- 
covered in an awkward posture near a garden, 


* Make me Fattore for one year only,—if I am after- 
wards poor, it will be my own fault, 


was 


was entreated by the proprietor to come in and 
ease himself on his cabbages. - 

In Tuscany there is but little pasture ; you 
_ see no water-meadow, nor artificial grass, and 
the want of sheep to pen is a loss they can only 
supply by beans, vetches, &c. which are sowed 
‘the instant the ground is clear of the second 
crop, and ploughed in for manure a few months 
after. 

In the neighbourhood of great towns they have 
always something to sell. Besides corn, wine, 
and oil, the same land produces fruits of various 
kinds, and garden stuff of different sorts. Fig 
trees inthe open fields in England would stand 
but a poor chance, and the only grapes a traveller 
would find sour, would be those he could not 
reach. Even here such as are by the road side 
are washed with lime as the surest means to pre- 
serve them; and in some places are covered 
with a natural composition much more unsa= 
voury, as I once found to my cost. 

A weed called orso salvatico is prejudicial to 
the corn. The volpa likewise, a kind of blight | 
which must be washed out of the wheat, or it 
spoils the bread. A weed called succza miele is 
hurtful to the beans. Inundations are not un- 
frequent in the neighbourhood of rivers—inun- 
dations, not like those of the Nile, and con- 
stantly do more harm than good. In summer 
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hail storms are always to be dreaded. It is said 
of the Sienese, that they tremble nine months 
out of the twelve :—six with cold, and three with 
fear. | 

~ Icannot quit the subject of agriculture with- 
out expressing my doubts whether the encourage- 
ment of vineyards in a country that does not 
supply a sufficiency of corn for its own con- 
sumption be good policy, particularly as little is 
exported, and much drank. At any rate, they 
should be confined to the hills only, which con- 
stantly produce little corn and the best wine; 
this would supply a sufficiency for the luxuri- 
ous, and the poor are better without. It isa 
mistake to fancy this liquor necessary.—See the 
Swiss, I mean those of the mountains, they never 
taste wine, and where will you see healthier or 
stronger men ? 
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PD ASTURE in Tuscany is so scarce that not 
a blade of grass is left uncropt, nor a bank 
on the ditches that is not fed by cattle led in a 
string, by a horse tied by the leg, or by sheep 
tame as dogs, and ragged as colts. The cattle 
are fed with leaves in the autumn, and the straw 
is saved for the winter. It has grieved me to 
see the trees stripped of their beauty by the 
hands of the indigent, with as little remorse as 
by the wind itself. 7 
Cattle in general are healthy, and subject to 
fewer disorders than they are with us. The 
sheep are small, they make however the most of 
_ them, and even milk the ewe to make cheese to 
eat. They plough with oxen. I am old enough 
to remember that custom in England, before 
farmers became gentlemen, and sent their daugh- 
ters to a boarding-school. They now drink 
Madeira wine instead of strong beer; and Miss - 
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plays upon the music instead of milking her fa- 
ther’s cows. The oxen in this country are all 
of a grey colour; are large, and so tractable, 
that they go in a cart like horses in a curricle. 
The olive, though no beauty either in shape 
or complexion, is the most profitable tree in 
Tuscany. The leaves of the mulberry are twice 
gathered, first for the silkworms, afterwards for 
the caitle. The chesnut, besides other uses, 
supplies poles for the vineyards, and hogsheads 
for the wine; the nuts are a luxury at the tables 
of the rich, and a necessary of life to the poor.* 
The pine furnishes a kernel which the people 
eat, and with the cones we light our fires. In 
the low lands the poplar supports the vines, 
which hang in festoons from tree to tree, and the 
branches are cut for fire-wood.—-By the bye, 
this last article must shortly be scarce in Tus- 
cany: the Grand Duke has cut down a consi-~ 
derable quantity of timber; others have done 
the same, and nobody plants. In the time of 
the Mepici, no person was permitted to cut 
down a tree but on condition that he planted 
two in its stead.—In those days they considered 


* Of chesnuts they make Polenta, which serves instead 
of bread. | 
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posterity 5 the present fashion is to consider our~ 
selves only. 
At Volterra are the Sate. worlk: that supply 


‘the Tuscan State. The island of Elba produces 


iron in great quantity; and the Naturalist may 
there find various kinds of marble, and curious 
stones. In many of the mountains are valuable 
mines; but the high wages of the labourers, and 
their natural indolence, prevent the proprietors 
from receiving all the benefit they, might other- 
wise expect. The rocks on the banks of the 
Arno furnish stone for building, and the expence 
of water-carriage to Pisa, or to Florence, is 
trifling. They split the rock with gunpowder : 
in winter they bore holes, and fill them with 
water, which when it freezes produce the same 
effect. | | 

The mineral waters of this country most cele. 
brated, are those of Pisa, Lucca, and Monte 


' Catena. 


Every market is inferior to your own.—You 
need not envy me the fruits of Italy. —In every 
country you can eat, drink, and sleep; in Eng- 
land only you can hunt. I sometimes fancy I 


should like to run on foot, guetres on my legs, 


and a pole in my hand, after a few rabbit beagles; 
at others, I wish to stand upon a hill, and follow 
with my eye the hunted hare through all her 
doublings ;—but when I am early up, and find a 
| | morning 
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morning exactly to my mind; when the south 
or west wind gently blows, and the air is warm 
without sunshine; then it is that I long to dash. 
after a high-bred pack of fox-hounds,—my ears 
delighted with their harmony; my eyes with their 
spirit, their perseverance, and their sagacity ;— 
in short, my whole frame transported with the 
various pleasures of the Chase, and every 
anxious thought and worldly care left far 
behind. | 

_ The Noblesse of Tuscany, who have none of 
these temptations to live in the country, are free 
from many expences to which we Englishmen 
are subject. Here are no country seats where 
you may take up your residence,—you, your 
servants, and your horses.—Here are no Sir 
Visto’s* to squander ill-gotten treasures,—or 
capability Browns to shew them how.—Not but 
the improvement of our villas in England is 
always laudable as a public benefit, when not a 
private inconvenience.—It encourages gentlemen 
to live upon their estates, and spend their money 
among their tenants: it is adding ‘manure to the 
soil: it employs the laborious poor, amuses the 
man of taste, and embellishes the country.— 
Here, for want of employment, a friend of mine, 


3 sae as a : 


* See PoPE, 
: an 
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‘an Italian, passed several weeks together observ 
ing a couple of men sonra: a wall that did not 
belong to him. 

The Florentines have also another advantage 
to counterbalance the pitifulness of their in- 
comes,—they cannot make that. little less by 
gambling. Games of chance are prohibited. 
Fathers no longer fear lest their sons should 
become beggars through their own’ imprudence, 
or their daughters through the imprudence of 
others.—The restriction, to be sure, is hard on 
those honorable. adventurers who prey on the 
ignorance and folly of their companions,—more- 
treacherous, and consequently more to be guard- 
ed against, than the highwayman who stops you 
‘on the road and demands your money. Mac- 
lean,* with crape on his face, and rude saluta- 
tion, plainly shews you what you are to expect, 
and leaves you the option to defend your: pro- 
. —, with pleasing 


perty, or resign it:—Mr. 
address, and studied affability, makes you his 
friend before he treats you as an enemy. Mac- 
LEAN only takes your purse; Mr. deprives 
you of your estate. Your personal danger is 
nearly the same with either. One threatens 
your life, unless you deliver your money; the 


* A famous highwayman of that name. 
: other, 
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other, should. you shew the slightest suspicion of 
his probity, politely calls you out, and ‘honorably 
cuts your throat. In one instance, indeed, they 
differ essentially :—Mac ean at last is hanged; 
whereas Mr. » to the last moment of a 
luxurious life, is caressed by such as ought to 
despise him, and invited to the houses of those 
‘who, from motives of prudence, as well as 
of honor, should positively forbid his en- 
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MeceEnAs’s, not talents, are wanting in Tus- 
cany. Other Dantes, MaccHIAveELtis, Ga- 
LILEOS, and Buonarrotis, might at present 
exist were there occasions to call them forth, 
- Men of genius are not, as heretofore, the compa- 
nions of Princes ; and the Nobility, seeing they 
are no longer in favor at Court, no longer admit 
them into their society.—It is a prudent, though 
an ungenerous separation, and saves ennui to 
both. 

The common people, who in all countries are 
more or less oppressed, and seldom contented, 
here at least are quiet; and in all their distresses 
adopt that excellent, but slow remedy—pazienza. 
They are remarkably humble. When an infe- 
rior person salutes you, and you offer to pull 
off your hat in return, he immediately replies— 
“Non s’incommodi.”? It is not often that philo- 
-sophy, civility, and humility, are so closely 
united, 
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united. To see them without shoes or stock. 
ings, men and women, tugging at an unwilling 
boat, or sweating under a heavy load, you would 
conclude them the most miserable of mankind; 
but upon inquiry you will not find that they are 
so. They live better than the common labourer 
in England; the very poorest. have their soup: 
and as for the hardship of going without shoes 
or, ‘stockings, custom makes it so trifling, that I 
have known them walk barefoot, with their shoes 
in. their hands, out of economy: I met one 
man indeed the other day who was doing the 
same by his breeches. The dress of the Con- 
tadina on a fete day has been much admired. 
Itisa distinct dress, and so far is to be com- 
mended. I cannot think it becoming, and 
should like jt better had it not so many. unnes 
cessary ornaments. « | 
_ General characters. are no 5 elute to indivi- 
duals, who have always the complaisance to.6X- 
cept themselves ; were it otherwise, travellers, 
whose judgment might so reasonably be called 
in question, ought most certainly to be silent.—. 
Where I cannot be silent, I will endeavour to 
be just. 
__ An astonishing diversity of character is to be 
_ observed in the people of Italy; but as the 
French in general are called “ Petits Maitres,”’ 
Politico (artful), to give it no worse term, you 
a may 
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“may call an Italian. Madame la Marquise is 
enraptured with the genizlesses of Monsieur le 
Chevalier, and at every piece of impertinence 
he utters, exclaims—“ Ah! quil est Gentil !? 
which soon renders him as complete a Petié 
Maitre as his father. The Italian is continually 
saying— Quanto é furbo !’? (how‘artful he is) 
-to his; and soon‘renders him as artful ag ‘himself: 
In France, the young men are formed by the 
women, and are’presuming, vain, and trifling,— 
for so the women like ‘them. © In Italy,’ the 
young women are formed” by’ thé men, and‘are 
ignorant, because the ‘men are’ ‘Witérate. But 
as fine ‘gentlemen, and fine ladies, with a few 
fashionable vices, more or‘ Tess, dré nearly the 
same évery where,—what I’ Baye to say of the 
Italian ‘character ‘relates to’ fe © ‘people only. 
_ They are civil, obliging, and ‘affectionate ; fond 
of strangers, ‘and at all times ready to do them 
service. They.are humble, patient, and suffer 
a great deal without complaining. They are 
temperate, sober, and economical. By nature. 
lively, they are eager after every diversion, and 
pleased with the merest trifle. They are pas~ 
sionately fond of the Theatre, and are at all 
times more inclined to applaud, than condemn. 
Religious in appearance at least, they hear mass ~ 
on every holiday, and regularly say their prayers 
five times a day: they devoutly kneel down in 
the 
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the street as often as the Host passes, stand un 
covered when the bell tolls,* and cross them- 
sélves when they leave their own habitations, —~ 
All this looks well, and has made me more than 
once ashamed to think how few of those cere- 
monies we Protestants perform: but, on the 
other hand, when I see the bad husband, and the 
cruel father ; the rogue, and the assassin, equally 
assiduous with men of worth and Honor, I con- 
clude a great part of it to be habit, and that one 
secret pang of the contrite heart is praterabie to 
all thos useless ceremonies, 

Having said thus much, candour obliges me, 
though unwillingly, to add, that they are not to 
be trusted where money is concerned: that they 
are at all times ready to take a mean and unfair 
advantage, not only of strangers, but of one 
another: that they are passionate and revengeful 
to excess, and when provoked (the Tuscans, 
and a few others, excepted) will stab with as 
little ceremony as they cheat. 


* At mid-day; an hour before sun-set; at sun-set 5 3 and 


at one hour in the night. 
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KYHETHER you go from Florénce to_ 
Rome by Siena or Perugia, a Vetturino 

is preferable to the post: it is true, you are 
longer on the road, but you travel without dan- 
ger, and without trouble. It is necessary to 
have an agreement in writing, and your banker 
should see that it is properly drawn up and exe. 
cuted. By Siena you are five days. I paida 
sequin a day, reckoning also the days of their 
return, for each pair of horses, exclusive of my 
living on the road, which was paid for apart. 
Those who consider economy, may at certain 
seasons of the year meet with returns, particu-. 
larly from Rome, at a cheaper rate. The more 
you simplify, the less you are cheated: your 
dinners, your suppers, your beds, and those of | 
your servants, are like the buckram, stay-tape, 
and canvas of a tailor, with which he so com- 
pletely confuses the matter, that it is better to 
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pay the bill than read it. Tell your Vetturino 
to pay the usual three pauls a head for your din. 
ner, and four for your supper and bed: let it 
be a separate account between you and him; 
and add yourself a few pauls more to be better 
served, and with more attention. It is not upon 
occasions like these that you can expect to live 
well; you travel through a country indifferently 
provided, and are served by people whose ex- 
treme poverty might in some measure excuse 
their roguery. Indeed, the traveller fares so 
_wretchedly in every part of Italy, that I have 
often wondered the Sovereigns themselves, whose 
interest it is that we should spend our money in 
their country, should not, out of good policy, 
provide better accommodation. You who live 
on the fat of the land, and feast on the delicacies 
of distant countries; for whom India provides 
her spices, and the Atlantic her turtles; who eat 
sweet sauce with your venison, and whose tur- 
keys are fatted with corn, and stuffed with 
trufles,—alas! what will be your penance in an 
Italian inn?—Your soup little better than bread 
and water, and blacker than Spartan broth: 
your Alesso, a half-starved chicken boiled to 
rags: your Umido, the scraps of yesterday: and 
your Arrosto, not a sirloin of beef, my good Sir, 
but a couple of linnets or chaffinches ;——a Pailli- 
asse, instead of a feather-bed, and your hours 
erry those 
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those of your ancestors.*— Let not this affright 
you. Even ANTHONY himself, the luxurious 
Antuony, when he had a point to carrys could 
forego his delicacies, and submit to the greatest 
hardships without complaining.—Besides, occa- 
sional deprivation is of service to the body, and 
to the mind no unuseful lesson: one, by getting 
rid of indigested matter and unwholesome food, 
recovers its wonted tone; and the other learns 
to appreciate better fortune, and to be grateful 
for every comfort it enjoys. 

‘The road from Florence to Siena is hilly, and 
though you have but five posts, is a long day’s 
journey. The soil is chiefly gravel, and pro- 
-duces a great quantity of stalactite, some of 
which are curious. , The traveller will find little 
to detain him in that ancient City. He may see 
the Duomo and the Piazza, while his dinner is 
‘preparing, and, unless he be a painter, the pic~ 
tures of the old masters are scarcely worth ‘his 
notice. By having his trunks, &c. visited and 
sealed at his eee snies from Florence, he will 
not be detained at the gate. 

At Poderina an accident lately napeenel to 
an English gentleman that nearly cost him his 


* With a Vetturino it is usual to rise at the break of 
day, dine at twelve, and go to bed at eight, 
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life. From the Post-house the descent is im. 
mediate, though trifling; and as it is the custom 
of Italian postillions to put their horses into 
motion before they get up themselves, the car-~ 
riage pressed so hard on the wheel-horses, who 
had nobody to hold them back, that they over- 
turned it into a ditch: the glasses unluckily 
were up; one gentleman had the temple artery 
shockingly cut, the blood could not be stopped, 
and his life was for a long time despaired of. 

You have heard much of the mountain of 
-Radicofani, one of the highest of the Apennines. 
It is the labour of many hours, but the road is 
excellent. When I passed, the sky was gloomy, 
and the clouds, which hung heavily under me, 
waiting till they became specifically heavier than 
the air beneath to descend in rain, intercepted a 
prospect that on a clear day must be admirable. 
A military man may view with pleasure the situ- 
ation of a fortress that once secured this passage 
into Italy; while a naturalist on the same spot 
will amuse himself in tracing out the remains of 
an ancient Volcano. 

Between Radicofani and Gone you pass 
the same river not less, I believe, than five 
times; after heavy rains it is sometimes dan- 
gerous. I met a Piedmontois gentleman who 
had passed the night unpleasantly enough: he 
got through the first water tolerably well, but 

found 
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found the second impassable; and when he en- 
deavoured to return to the inn from whence he 
came, it was then too late,—the water he had 
passed a short time before with some difficulty, 
was now become impassable. In this pretty 
situation, carriage, horses, postillions, and gen- 
tleman, all remained till day-light appeared, till 
they could see their way, and till the waters 
were subsided, which luckily is an affair of a few 
hours only. 

At Centeno you enter the territories of the 
Pope, where you will be stopped, questioned, 
and your baggage visited. If you havea Lascia 
Passare, which you should not fail to procure 
from Rome before you leave Florence, shew it. 
You now probably will make your reflections 
on the apparent difference of a Tuscan and 
Papal Government. You leave a country 
where a commercio libero is permitted, and enter 
one where it is not allowed. Your eye will be 
immediately struck with the contrast, and you 
will applaud the Sovereign who by thus en- 
couraging agriculture has improved the face of 
his country, and enriched the husbandman: but 
when you reflect that in so doing he has impo~ 
verished the towns, and ruined his manufactures ; 
that the Arts have perished, and many of his 
subjects are starving, you will of course think 
some modification necessary. The public ad- 

vantage 
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vantage of a commercio libero unlimited and une 
restrained, as at present permitted in Tuscany, 
isa doubtful question; and you will think per. 
haps, as Sir Rocer pe Cover ey did on ano-~ 
ther occasion, “that much may be satd on both 
sedes.”? | 

The Lake of Bolsena you will view with plea- 
sure; it is besides well stocked with fish, and 
the eels are excellent. In one of these islands, 
no matter which, AMaLasunta, daughter, of 
Tuzoporic, King of Italy, as remarkable for 
her talents, as for her beauty; and probably, 
though a Goth, the most illustrious female of the 
age in which she lived, was confined, and after- 
wards strangled, by order of TuzopDatT, whom 
she had offended. One would think the great 
knowledge this Princess had acquired by study, , 
and the experience which several years residence 
in a Court must have given her of the human 
heart, should have shewed her the danger of 
provoking a powerful enemy, and trusting him 
afterwards. 

This Lake, it is thought, was once a volcano, 
though of such ancient date that we find no 
“mention of it in history. Among other evident 
signs of a volcano, lava has been found jin the 
islands; and on the banks of the. Lake, the 
basalt, which is now seen in the Museum at 


Florence. © Many of the lakes in Italy are 
thought 
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thought to be craters of ancient volcanoes, 
though Vesuvius is the only one at present 
existing. This town was ‘the capital of the an- 
cient Volsci. : : 

Montefiascone was once famous for its wines. 
You may have heard, perhaps, the ridiculous 
anecdote of the German Bishop that was buried 
there. Vin de Muscat was his favorite liquor ; 
his Courier was his taster, who as often as he 
met with any that was good, wrote over the door 
Est, a private ‘hint understood only by him and 
his master.—£si, Est, Est, was unluckily writ- 
ten on the door of the inn at Montefiascone, and 
the excellence of the wine proved the death of 
the Bishop, who drank so freely that he was 
shortly after carried to his grave, and his Courier 
placed the following epitaph on his tomb ; 


eat, Lust, wash, 
propter nimium Est, hic Johannes Defulga 
Dominus meus mortuus est. 


He ordered. in his will, that a barrel of Muscat 
wine should be poured over his grave on the 
anniversary of his burial, anda mass said for his 
soul.—His soul is now left to shift for itself, and 
the money is given to the poor. © I do not think 
the wine at present so excellent but any drunken 

Bishop may pass Montefiascone in safety. 
Viterbo was the capital of all that country 
which 
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which the Countess Matitpa gave to the Holy 
See; a donation more legally valid than that 
which SiLvesTER pretended to have received 
from the Emperor Constantine. This City 
is not without some degree of magnificence, and 
' you begin to feel yourself in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. A little distance from the town are 
sulphureous baths for the itch, &c. &c.; those 
of Pisa are mineral only. At Pisa the heat of 
the water is ninety-six degrees, and seldom 
_ varies, except after rain, when it becomes hotter. 
I know nothing of the heat of these. 

Many are the beautiful landscapes on the road 
to Ronciglione. A man of taste will do well to 
keep his eyes open to enjoy them. I cannot 
sleep in a carriage. I have often envied my 
servants ;—-they constantly, like other animals 
“when once they have filled their bellies, are in- 
clined to rest. Our minds are unluckily less 
vacant, and when I meet a gentleman asleep in 
his carriage, and his servant awake, I conclude 
one to be a fool, and the other a knave. 

A few miles distant from Ponte Molle you 
see a tomb by the road side, said to be that of 
Nero. Should you be inclined to moralize, 
you will reflect on the vanity of all earthly pose 
sessions when. you see with how small a space a 
tyrant is contented at last. | 

Ponte Molle was the Pons Milvius of ancient 

Rome. 
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Rome. Here the famous battle was fought be-~ 
tween Constantine and Mezentius; and 
here ConsTANTINE pretended to see the sign 
in the Heavens that foretold his victory: not 
far distant from this bridge Mzzenrius fell 
himself into the snare he had laid for his oppo- 
nents, and in his hasty retreat was drowned in 
the Tiber. From hence a street, near two miles 
long, the morning and evening drive of the 
Nobility, leads you to the gates of Rome. 
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JHE Perugia road, though longer, has its 
advantages. You will there see a Lake 
that Hann1iBAt has rendered famous; will find 
better accommodations, more objects that de- 
serve attention, more valuable pictures, and 
more remains of antiquity. 

The Consul FLaminivus, who seems to have 
been a General of no great ability, encamped at 
Arezzo, and lost the opportunity of attacking 
HanNIBAL to advantage in the marshes of Clu- 
sium. Arezzo, which is six posts from Flo. 
rence, was one of the twelve ancient cities of 
Etruria, and famous at all times for arts and 
letters. Macenas, the friend and patron of 
VireiLt and Horaczr, was a native of Arezzo, 
as was PieTRo AreETINO, the famous Satyrist. 
This extraordinary genius laid the principal - 
Sovereigns of Europe under contribution: they 
were all ambitious to get his good word, and 
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with him good words ‘were scarce, When — 
CuHARLEs V., after his ill success at Tunis, sent 
him a gold chain to stop his mouth, he accepted 
the chain, but examining it said, “ [¢ was a 
small present for so great a prece of folly.”? He 
is the author of various works that have little 
connection.—He composed at the same time the 
most sacred writings, and the most profane,— 
The Life of the Virgin Mary, and the Putana 
Lrrante. am , 

Guipo p’ARREZzO was a genius of another 
cast. To him we owe the restoration of the 
Notes of Music, which had been entirely lost. 
In the town are many pictures. by Giorcio 
VASARI. 

Cortona is two posts farther, and contains 
many good pictures of Pierro Berretriny, 
commonly called Pretro pA CorTONA; a 
Museum, and some antiquities, not unworthy the 
notice of a traveller. The town, which was also 
one of the twelve cities of Etruria, is one of the 
most ancient in Italy; and so much in’ the old 
style, that it is almost inaccessible, and for 
coaches totally impracticable. The ancients 
chose high situations for their towns, as a secu- 
rity when attacked against the towers erected by 
the besiegers, as well as to enjoy a purer air, — 

From hence you have four posts to Perugia, 
You pass the Lake of Trasymene, and may trace, 
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with Porysius and Livy in your hand, the 
famous battle where FLaminius and _ his army 
were defeated and destroyed,—were drowned in 
the Lake, or killed by the enemy. Iti is said, 

that the tumult of this battle was so great that 
neither arty was ‘sensible of an earthquake that 
happened at the time, and overset whole cities. 
Hannipat expected the approach of Framr- 
N1us, encouraged him to advance, and then cut 
off his retreat with troops posted on purpose, 
and concealed behind the hills ‘at the entrance of 
a narrow pass, in some respects resembling that 
of Thermopilz: when the van of Framrntus’s 
army, having passed the defile, advanced on the 
plain, the improvident General found Hanwt- 
BAL in line of battle ready to oppose him. His 
retreat was prevented by the cavalry; he had 
mountains, and an ambuscade formed by the 
slingers and light infantry on his left; the Lake 
on his right; an enemy on every side.—Thus 
surrounded he felt his error, foresaw his destruc 
tion, but had not ingenuity enough to apply a 
remedy.—=It was otherwise with Hannisat, 
_ some years after, when surprised by Fasius. 
_ He was then in as bad a scrape as FLAMINIUS, 
_ but extricated himself so admirably, that his in 
genuity was even more remarkable than his 
imprudence. : 

Perugia 
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Perugia is an ancient, City of great natural 
strength, and in former times was able to resist 
every enemy but famine. ‘When AUGUSTUS 
took it, he used, his accustomed cruelty, and to 
those who ,entreated his forgiveness, coolly re- 
plied—*, Moriendum esse’? (you must die). 
Here are the best pictures of Pretro Peru- 
Gino, Rapuaey’s master, who was born here, 
as was also Dante; not AricuHieEri, the fa- 


mous Poet, but Giovanni Barista, inventor | 


of wings to fly: he was called Depaxus, but 
falling and breaking his thigh, was called Icarus 
ever after. ‘This town has given its name toa 
poison called Acqua di Perugia, or Acqua Tofa- 
nica, from the name of the woman who invented 
it. This dreadful poison is as clear as the 
purest water; has.no taste, causes no convul- 
sions, nor particular pains; its only symptom 
a lingering, languishing state that baffles all art, 
and is followed by inevitable death. Arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate are thought to have 
been the principal ingredients: the effect, though 
never violent, may be increased or lessened in 
proportion to the quantity given: it is even 
said, that those who were practised in the art, 
could determine the exact time the person who 
took it had to live. The secret of the compo- 
sition, they tell you, is lost, though it is thought 
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that some of the water still remains in private 
hands. I have seen. two gentlemen said to be 
its victims; one of whom is supposed to have 
been poisoned by his own brother. 

We may think ourselves fortunate that poi- 
soning is no longer in fashion,—the most infer- 
nal of all wickedness, and the least to be guarded 
against. In ancient Rome the art of poisoning 
was in the highest perfection—Locusta was 
famous for it. .In modern Rome his Holiness 
the Pope, ALrexanper the Sixth, of pious 
memory, improved upon the sin, and invited 
those to sup he meant to destroy.——He was at 
last poisoned himself drinking by mistake of a 
bottle he had prepared for Cardinal Aprian. 
In those times the very conveniencies of life 
were made instruments of death. Louis XIV. 
being informed of a design to poison Puriip V. 
advised him not to open a letter, wear gloves, or 
smell to any perfumes. Let us quit this horrid 
subject; and rejoice, that though we abound in 
other wickedness, this, the most horrid, the most 
cowardly, the most infamous of all, is seldom, if 
ever, heard of, 

_ Assisi, the renowned Convent of San Frane- 
cEsco, 1s but a few miles distant from Foligno, 
where you enter the Loretto road: but as I 
shall have occasion to mention that, and the 
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neighbouring towns, on my return from Rome, 
whatever I may have to say concerning them 
shall, to save trouble to us both, be left till 
then, to i | 
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LETTER LIX, 


A. FTER adisagreeable journey from Siena of 
three days and a half, I am at last arrived heart- 
ily ennuied, and nota little fatigued, in the Piazza 
di Spagnaat Rome. Happy to find myself ina 
city which once gave laws to the whole world ; 
where the greatest characters we read of in his- 
tory daily assembled; where Man rvs fought, 
Czsar bled, Cickro pleaded, and Vireit 
wrote. I also expect great pleasure in reading 
their lives in the country that gave them birth, 
and in visiting places immortalized by their words 
or actions.—-Classic ground !—Ground trod by 
Heroes, Poets, and Apostles ! 

By the date of your last letter, I conclude it 
artived here several weeks before me; I read it 
with pleasure, shall answer it without delay, but 
it contains many requests that I fear it will not 
be in my power to comply with. Which ever 
way I turn my thoughts, whether to ancient or 

WOL. Il, u \ modern 
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modetn Rome, so interesting is the matter, so 
beautiful are the objects, that I am wholly at a 
loss where to begin, or how to describe a city, 
that, at the time of its founder, RomuLus, con- 
sisted only of a parcel of cottages thatched with 
straw ; the paltry asylum of robbers, outlaws, 
and assassins, and became shortly afterwards 
Mistress of the World f—- You desire me * to 
write as if you had never read.’’—That indeed 
would be imposing a heavy task. However, 
while I am treating of Rome, I will endeavour 
to say enough to remind you of what you already 
know. | 

It is of little consequence to examine who 
were the original natives of Italy; it is still of 
less importance to enquire whether RomuLus 
and Remus were really suckled by a wolf, or 
by a woman, who from her debaucheries was 
called Jupa—an energetic expression in the Latin 
language, which may possibly, have answered to 
b hin ours. It is without a doubt that Rome 
increased its inhabitants by the asylum it af- 
forded to the outcasts of other towns, and to the’ 
Rape of the Sabine women. ‘The beginning 
therefore of this capital of the universe was 
neither brilliant nor honorable. 

The first form of Government we read of, was 
Regal (probably the most ancient of all Govern. 
ments), and seven Kings succeeded each other 
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of characters widely differing, but of abilities 
unequalled in the annals of history. Two 
hundred and forty-five years of wise admin- 
istration, and constant success, thus laid the 
foundation of her future splendor: but Rome 
was not less indebted to the folly of her neigh- 
bours, who suffered a monster to grow up at 
their very doors, which they ought to have 
stifled in its infancy. The death of Lucretia 
put an entire finish to the Regal power, and 
Junius Brutus, when he banished Targuin, 
established a new form of Government. It con- 
sisted of two Consuls, a Senate, and People :— 
separately considered, it was Monarchical, Aris~ 
tocratical, and Democratical; but the three 
different branches united formed that perfect 
system of Government we Englishmen at present 
enjoy. a i ee 
The Senate, during the Regal Government, ° 
seems to have had little or no authority ; they 
were a Privy Council if the King thought fit to 
consult them, but he was not obliged to abide 
by their decision. Upon the accession of the 
Consuls, though the Government was changed 
into a Commonwealth, and though the power of 
the two Consuls was little inferior to that of the 
King’s, it was of short duration, being limited to — 
two years only, and they were chosen by the 
people, The law of Vauerius Pugpticora, 
ae Bes. : by 
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by allowing a criminal to appeal from the Senate 
to the People, gave the latter, in this instance, a 
decided superiority, and, in a great measure, an- 
nihilated the power of the Senate. If it be both 
wise and expedient that the Executive Power 
should be in the hands of a few, this was over- 
turning it with a vengeance, and thus, to gain 
popularity, the patriot VaLerius imprudently 
sacrificed the tranquillity of the State. 

Hope, an ever welcome guest, and the last 
that forsakes the human breast, seems never to 
have forsaken the breast of Targuin: his ob- 
stinate perseverance, and unremitted intrigues 
kept Rome in constant alarm, and at last occa- 
sioned the appointment of a new, and unheard of 
magistrate, a Dictator. The people oppressed 
with debt, molested by their creditors, and 
tyrannized over by the Senate, refused to fight 
against the Latians whom Targutn had again 
stirred up, unless their debts were remitted 
them; a Dictator was therefore appointed by 
public consent to enforce obedience.—A tempo- 
ral magistrate, endued with more than Regal 
authority. Superior to the laws, all other of. 
fices were suspended during his reign, and all 
other power annihilated. The beginning was 
auspicious, but the end was fatal to the liberties 
of the Republic. 


Thus far the Senate succeeded against the 
People, 
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People, and every evil, except one, was re- 
medied in the person of the Dictator; whose 
unlimited power alarmed, controuled, and pun- 
ished. Discontent still remained, and the peo- 
ple dissatisfied with their Rulers, and out of 
humour with themselves, retired to a mountain 
three miles distant from Rome. A secession 
like this might have been fatal to the Common- 
wealth had not the famous Fable of Menenivus 
Acrippa reconciled the People to the Senate. 
That cunning Orator, most interesting from his 
simplicity, represented the Limbs at variance 
with the Body contending for Supremacy; and 
plainly marked out to them, that’ it was only 
from a perfect accord and union of the whole, 
that the several parts could receive vigor, or 
perform their functions. “The inference was 
evident.—The People at once felt the necessity 
of their return, but sensible of their power, made 
their own terms. They insisted that two Tri- 
bunes should be appointed to watch over their 
interest, and redress their grievances :—that 
they should be chosen annually by the People 
out of their own body,—that their persons should 
be sacred,—that they should assemble the Peo- 
ple when they pleased,—and their consent be 
rendered necessary to every act of the Senate. 
From this moment the Government underwent 
another change. —It became a Democracy ,—and 

though 
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though the office of Tribune at the beginning 
was of the greatest benefit, by reconciling those 
differences that threatened the immediate de- 
struction of the Republic, yet in a course of 
years, and in the hands of disaffected persons of 
malicious characters, it frequently became the 
occasion of anarchy and tumult. The Agrarian 
Law, which proposed an equal distribution of 
the lands of the Republic among the People, a 
project as. ridiculous as unjust, was their chief 
weapon of attack ; and the Senate had no other 
defence than that of gaining over one of their own 
body, which, as they increased in number, was 
the surest and the safest means they could em-_ 
ploy. Masty says, * We also have our Tri- 
bunes,—the Opposition.?? 

The want of written laws, oveasigned some 
years after the appointment of the Decemvirs, 
and another change in the constitution then took 
place. We have seen it Monarchical, Aristo- 
cratical, and Democratical:—an Oligarchy now 
prevailed. Embassadors were’ sent into Greece 
to collect a code of laws, and ten Senators were 
chosen to digest and see them executed. They 
were afterwards called the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables. These new magistrates governed by 
turns; the laws were in their hands, and their 
power absolute. It is true, the office was 
limited as to time, but unlimited as to power; 

and 
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and these Gentlemen, when they had once tasted 
the sweets of governing, were no longer disposed 
to resign an office they executed without con- 
troul. Usurped power is always tyrannical. 
The people groaned, but dared not complain, till 
the lust of Appius, and thedeath of Virernia, 
like that of Targurn and Lucretra, freed the 
Romans a second time from arbitrary. power, 
and thus they twice owed the si aa of ass) 
tofemale martyrs, nS 
The Decemvirs ‘being by’ this accident ex- 
pelled, the: constitution ‘returned as“it was bes 
fore, and so: continued till the time of Syiia, 
who arrogated to himself the perpetual Dictator- 
‘ship. This was the fatal stab to the liberties of 
the Republic: already: alluded: to, and though 
upon the abdication ‘of Sy tua the Government 
returned to its former state, yet’ the perpetual 
Dictatorship assumed by that Usurper, ‘set an 
example to Cassar of which he availed himself 
shortly afier.* The death of Czsar was a mo- 
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* Sik. hunidred persons were butchered in cold blood by 
SyLua in one'day. It was not permitted to give an dsy- 
lum to any one that he proscribed, A son who received his 
father, or wife her husband, were. punished with death,: It 
has been observed, that he did not shew so much courage 
wher he usurped the Dictatorship, as when he laid it down 
after the villainous use he had made of it, 
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mentary restoration of liberty, which expired 
totally under his successor Aucustus. That 
crafty politician first removed every obstacle in 
the way of his promotion, and by means so vil- 
lainous as are hardly to be credited. His pro- 
scriptions during the Triumvirate were not less 
cruel, and were more infamous than those of 
Sytxia. His two political friends, ANTHONY 
and Lepipus, soon after became the victims of 
his ambition. The compliment he paid Cato 
when he said,— Quisquis presentem statum 
civitatis immutari non volet, et civis e¢ vir bonus 
est,’ was a satire on himself, who had changed 
every department of the State; who had taken 
every office upon himself, one after another, to 
which any power was annexed, the Tribuneship 
not excepted; and to complete the whole, got 
himself dispensed from obedience to the laws. 
As C.zsar’s ambition of the title of King de~ 
prived him of the power, so Aucustus was 
contented with the power without the title, and 
though he accepted the Government (as he de~ 
clared) for ten years only, he took care at the 
expiration of that time to be entreated by his 
friends to continue it for ten years longer ; the 
same political farce, the same Nolo Episcopare 
was then said with as much humility and as little 
sincerity as by a modern Bishop, till the Consuls. 
and the Senate became obedient to his will, and 
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till the Roman people by slow degrees became 
accustomed to that slavery for which their own 
vices had already prepared them. 

No history, surely, can be so interesting to us 
as that of the Romans.. It is not only full of the 
greatest events—it not only affords the brightest 
examples of virtue, but the affinity that Govern. 
ment once bore to our own excellent Constitu- 
tion renders it more particularly worthy the 
attention of an Englishman. . 
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LETTER Lx. 


NCIENT Rome is said to have contained 
seven millions of inhabitants: modern 
Rome, at most, contains one hundred and eighty 
thousand, twelve thousand of which are Jews. 
PascHAL, in 1687, makes the whole amount to 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand one 
hundred and fifty-one only; among whom he 
reckons forty-one Bishops, two hundred and | 
forty-one Priests, and six hundred and thirty 
common prostitutes. If it be true,.that the 
riches and prosperity of a State depend on the 
number of its inhabitants, modern Rome has 
little to hope; but, on the other hand, if every 
numerous and warlike nation has its greatest 
danger within itself, on this head modern Rome 

has nothing to fear. 
The Wall that surrounds the town was built 
in the time of AuRELIAN, and is about fourteen 
miles 
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miles in circumference. The Muro Torito has 
remained in the same falling state ever since the 
time of Bexisarius. Do not fancy that every 
part is inhabited. Modern Rome is little more 
than the Campus Martius, which in ancient days 
was a place of exercise only ; the rest are vine- 
deat and. gardens. 

When I consider the asoplhing scabs ‘bad 
Capital is said to have. contained, according to 
Mr. Martin, six millions nine» hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand, I- cannot doubt that the 
suburbs were included, and we know not how ° 
far they extended; according to some authors, 
to Otricoli, forty miles distant. from Rome. 
We know the houses were high, and confined 
by a decree of Aucustus to seventy feet; pro- 
bably the streets were also narrow, since Tux- 
r1a could not pass without driving over the 
body of her murdered. father :—and. another. 
amiable female, her carriage being stopped by 
the crowd, wished that her brother, Craupius 
PutcueEr, were alive to lose another battle, and 
thin the streets. When I compare the scanty 
number of Rome in its present state, 1 am proud 
to think that London has still increased in popu- 
lation; and that Britain, a little inconsiderable 
Island at the time of the Czsars, and described 
as a country of Slaves, from which nothing was 
either to be feared or gained, should have be- 
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come in length of time the most formidable 
Power in Europe. | 

Purny tells us, that the air in summer at 
Rome was unhealthy in his time. It is un- 
healthy now: it probably has ever been so, 
since Horace, in his Sixth Epistle, dates it from 
the appearance of the first fig; after which time 
he preferred his villa in the country. He tells 
us, that in winter he avoided the extreme cold 
by removing nearer to the sea. 

The climate in winter is now more damp than 
cold. Snow seldom lies, and the severity of 
frost is rarely felt. I conclude it has altered 
since the time of Aucustus; for that Em- 
peror, besides his toga lined with fur, wore a 
flannel shirt next his skin (at that time they had 
no linen), and four waistcoats; his legs and 
thighs also were warmly covered: this certainly 
denotes a cold climate. Horace frequently 
mentions, with a seeming displeasure, Soracte 
covered with snow. Livy tells us, that one 
year the winter was so severe that the Tiber was 
not only frozen, but snow lay of a prodigious 
depth for forty days together in the Forum. 
You will either give no credit to the assertion, 
or must suppose the climate altered, since many 
centuries have elapsed without such another ex- 
ample. An Irish Lord, Lord W——-h, who, 
turned of eighty, came to Rome in 1788 to learn 
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Italian, and finish his education, says he never 
“was so sensible of cold, nor ever warmed his. 
bed till he came into Italy.—This cold was 
‘accidental. You probably will see no ice, and 
may leave your skaits behind you. 

The houses, some palaces excepted, are by 
no means equal to the idea you may have formed 
of Roman grandeur. The entrance at the Porta 
del Popolo, by Micuart ANGELO, Is magnifi- 
cent, but spoiled by the paltry houses on each 
side the gate. The Corso is a mile in length. 
Strada Pia, and Strada Felice, are elegant streets; 
the others are neither straight nor wide. The 
Trastevere was least considered in ancient 
Rome; it is so now. The inhabitants are a 
motley crew: the excessive concourse of tra- 
vellers, of all nations, which annually resort to 
Rome, must nearly have annihilated the ancient 
character of the people ; and I much doubt if, 
on this side the Tiber at least, there is any of the 
ancient blood remaining.—In vain you look for 
the Scip1o’s, the Catro’s, and the Brutus’s of 
ancient times;—Cardinals, Monsignores, and 
Abbés, are their only representatives. Though 
much degenerated from what they were, it is 
posstble they may enjoy more real happiness in 
their present inactive state, than they found in 
their former restless activity ; a source of con- 
tinual danger to themselves, and destruction to 
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their fellow-creatures. The old Republican 
spirit of this country is to be seen in the horses 
only; they are restive and vicious.—I some- 
times fancy I am mounted on a Graccuus, 
sometimes on a CaATILINE,—and when on the 
Jatter, I never spare him. 

The usual residence of the English is the Pi. 
azza di Spagna; it is therefore considerably 
dearer in almost every article than any other 
part of Rome. I mention this circumstance lest 
the state of your finances should make economy 
necessary. 

We have no Embassador at Rome; but the ~ 
Cardinal de Bernis, a perfect Frenchman de la 
Vielle Cour, does the honors of Rome to all 
strangers, even to the English. He lives mag- 
nificently, and you will be frequently invited to 
his table. 

If you intend to pass your whole mornings 
in running from one palace to another; setting 
down the names of every-Painter, without so 
much as looking at the picture; if at your return 
you prefer the society of your countrymen, to 
an inquiry into the manners and customs of the | 
inhabitants; I foresee you will not leave the 
Piazza di Spagna:-——-but should you wish to be 
well received in the best societies, forsake for a _ 
time the company of your countrymen,—I mean 
such as continue to lead their London life in 
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Rome. Get yourself presented in the principat 
houses, and to the Foreign Ministers, Talk 
their language, and comply with their customs. 
Leave gravity and philosophy behind you; go 
into company to amuse, and be. amused; and 
- let not a thought of to-morrow disturb the en- 
joyment of to-day... Speak often, lest you be 
accused of taciturnity ; and. let your discourse 
be short, lest your language be bad, or accent 
disagreeable.x—-VoLTAIRE once, in return for 
some English verses I sent him, applied the fol. 
lowing emphatic words— Anglois qu: parle, ef 
Erancois qui pense sont gens digne de vous voir.” 
- Above all, shew them attention. —Our good re- 
_ ception in society depends more on our attention 
to others, than on any real merit in ourselves.— 
Ask yourself if you have not Conceived a better 
- opinion of a person for no other reason than his 
shewing you more attention.—Oh! vanity, va- 
nity ! how easily art thou to be traced in all our 
actions !—-and how readily do we forgive all 
offences, except the want of attention to our 
own dear persons!—It is, however, an unplea- 
sant consideration, that the man who is most 
cordially received in all companies, I mean the 
flatterer, and that discreet gentleman, who is 
always of your opinion, are the most contemp- 
tible of beings. 
Antiquarians, Ciceron’s, as ‘las are called, 
: will | 
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will now offer you their assistance; and it is 
usual to make a six-week’s tour through the 
streets of Rome.—I did it once.—No school- 
boy toiled harder, or at times more unwillingly ; 
hurrying over pleasing objects to visit stones and 
rubbish of little importance, for what 2—to say 
I had visited al/ the antiquities of Rome!—I 
expect more amusement now than I experienced 
then, though I am many years older.—I have 
acquired with age a right to think and act for 
myself.—I am no longer in leading strings: I 
have no other conductor than a Lacquais de 
Place; no inducement but real curiosity, and 
my first visit shall be to the Capitol. 
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aA sight of the Campidoglio brings all 
Ancient Rome into remembrance. There. 
the Heroes of Antiquity sacrificed to JupITER © 
Capirotinus.—There they entered in triumph. 
It then fronted the Forum. 

| was invited to dine at the Capitol at an an- 
nual dinner given by the Cozservatorz,* and felt 
a secret satisfaction while I luxuriously feasted, 
to find myself on the very spot that Manuius 
so bravely defended ;—the seat of his glory, and 
scene of his disgrace. 

I shall not attempt to describe the treasures of 
ancient and modern excellence which the Capitol 
contains : they have been written over and over 


* Conservatori have the superintendence of the Public 
Buildings, Markets, &c., and in some measure resemble. 
the Ediles of ancient Rome. 
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again. If I mention the Spoils of Marius it 
“is to manifest the horror I feel when I reflect on 
that disturber of the public peace,—that villain- 
ous assassin, whose satellites dispatched all he 
met in the streets of Rome to whom he offered 
not his hand. If I mention’ Marcus AuRE- 
Lius it is not in honor to his horse, though of 
the highest excellence ; but to render a just tri- 
bute of praise to that philosophic Emperor who 
rendered his subjects happy. I wishhe had been — 
Jess indulgent to his wife, and more nice in the 
choice of a successor. 
- At the entrance is the famous Marforio. 
You may have heard of Pasquin, an antique 
Statue of a Soldier, so called from Pasguin‘a 
tailor who lived near it: he was a man of wit 
and humour much given to satire. To that sta- 
tue the Romans fix their Pasquinades (lampoons), 
and the answer, usually by the same hand, on 
this of Marforio :—I fear I am wrong, and that 
the question is by Marforio, and the answer by 
Pasquin.—It is no matter. These two Statue, 
are the Successors of Horace, Persius, and 
Juvenat, and the Satyrists of modern Rome. 
If you are inclined to reflect on Virtue and 
Vice, examine well the Statues and Busts of the 
Emperors and Empresses; you will there find 
examples superiorly eminent for both. Casar 
affords a very ample field for reflection ;—his 
man- 
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manners, his talents, his ambition, and his end, 
were all of them extraordinary. He was not 
only the most able General, but the most con- 
summate Statesman, the finest Scholar, and the 
most. liberal ‘minded Gentleman of the age in 
which he lived. Ambition was his failure, and 
the nonsensical wish of the title of King, when 
he already enjoyed the power, cost him his life. 
Had he been as true a friend to Liberty as he 
was an enemy—had he been a promoter of pub- 
lic tranquillity instead of a disturber of it, he had 
_ escaped the hand of the assassin. The virtuous 
Brutus would not have made a merit of de- 
priving him of life out of love to his country, 
nor would Tuxty have called that horrid trans. 
action a Banquet to which he wished he had 
been invited. They knew him too well to trust 
him; he had neither the steadiness nor the cou- 
rage of a Conspirator: it was lucky for him he 
had not; it had been a fatal banquet to his re 
putation at least—if not to his life. 

Avucustus is a singular instance of a man 
outliving a bad reputation, and improving by 
age: like Sy_ua he seems to have been tired of 
cruelty, and like him to have ended better than 
he began. .Had he died young, he had died a 
villain, In his latter days, though he entirely 
destroyed the liberties of the Romans, yet, so 
mild was his government, so gentle were his 
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manners, that it was said of Aucustus,—~ 
« He should not have lived, or should not have 
died.” | 

The character of TizeRivus was less equivo~ 
cal, his whole reign was a series of iniquity. Not 
a day passed without an execution. He forced 
those to live that his cruelties made wish to die. 

Death was a favor at his hands, and bestowed 
only on those with whom he was reconciled. 
When he was told that Corne ius, a prisoner 
of his, had destroyed himself, he exclaimed— 
“ Cornelius has then escaped me!’? He was afraid 
of thunder ;—well he might. 

CALIGULA was a monster in human form. 
Seeing many Senators at his table he burst into 
a fit of laughter: being asked the reason—* J 
laugh,’ said he, “ because 2t lies in my power to 
have you all strangled one after the other.”? He 
wished the Romans had but one head, that he 
might cut it offat a blow. How unlike TuEo- 
posius, who, instead of condemning his subjects 
to death, said—“ He wished he could recal to life 
all those who were already dead.’”>—A humane 
speech, but nota wise one. 

Craupius was deficient both in body and 
mind; yet, in the midst of his simplicity he pas- 
sed some sentences not unworthy of a wiser man. 
The Pretorian Guard that saluted him Emperor, 
and were rewarded for it, retained their power 
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from that time, and shortly after made and un- 
_ made the Emperors at their pleasure. 

Nero was the son of Domitius ENoBArR- 
gus and Acrippina, who, conscious of his own 
villany, said that nothing good could come from 
him and Acrippina:—yet AcRippina and 
Caticuta were both of them children of 
GerrManicus. The capricious extravagances 
of Nero were not less extraordinary than his 
cruelty. He was wife to PirHacoras, and 
husband to Sporus. He put his preceptor to 
death—poisoned his brother—killed his wife— 
had his mother assassinated—and set fire himself 
to Rome, to represent the burning of Troy. It 
is the last actions of our life, not the first that 
decide our character; otherwise Nero had been 
an excellent Sovereign,—Aucustus a villain. 

Gaza was a brave soldier, but a timid Em- 
peror. It is said of him—‘* Major privatus 
visus dum privatus fut et omnium consensu impe> 
rit dignum nist imperasset.?? 

Oruo died more heroically than he lived. 
It has been said that he put himself to death as 
delibérately though for a less noble cause than. 
Caro; as it was to prevent bloodshed, and to 
save his friends and fellow-soldiers from destruc 
tion, without either pride, pique, or resent- 
ment, I think the cause infinitely more noble and 
more generous, and that in this instance the Im- 
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perial Petzt Maitre outdid the Store of Utica. 
Caro killed himself because he would not see 
the distress of his country; Oruo, because he 
would not occasion it. Never was any man so 
much regretted. The soldiers that assisted at: 
his funeral, after kissing the dead body, and 
calling him Most Magnanimous, and their only 
Emperor, slew themselves for grief; and others 
who were not present, when they heard of his 
death, slew one another. In the opinion of all, 
he deserved to reign the instant he ceased to 
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ViITELLIUs was destitute of every good qua- 
lity, and only remarkable for his gluttony. He 
was at last food himself for the fishes of the 
Tiber. 

All became Divinities after they were dead. 
It occasioned Vespastan, when seized with a 
dangerous illness, to say with some humour— > 
“ Ut puto Deum fio’? (I fancy I am becoming a 
Divinity).—He was a brave soldier, and a good 
Sovereign; the best, without exception, since 
the time of Aucustus. Though you hate 
avarice, you will respect the father of Tirus. 

Tirus was properly called the Delight of 
Mankind. He considered that day as lost in 
which he had done no good. He dismissed his 
foreigners who were offensive to the Roman peo- 
ple: he even parted with his beloved 7 urs. 
| | NICE$ 
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nice; and, hike our own Harry, agreeably 
deceived the expectations of his subjects. When 
‘two young conspirators of family, who had been 
discovered in a plot against his person, were, 
brought before him, he received them rather as 
a father, than as a Judge: he inquired into their 
complaints, promised to redress their grievances, 
and, instead of ordering them to be executed, 
invited them to supper.—-The mother of one of 
the young men being absent from Rome, he im- 
mediately dispatched a messenger to relieve her 
from her fears, and assure her of her son’s safety. 
—I believe'a mother only can do justice to such 
a sentiment. Unfortunately his reign was short, 
and his brother is not free from the suspicion of 
having made it so. On his death-bed he de- 
clared there was but one action of his whole life 
that he recollected with remorse. I have but 
little curiosity, yet I confess I should be glad to 
know what that action was. How frequently 
does one day succeed another in the same dull 
uniformity! If you ask yourself in the morn- 
ing what you are getting up fo do, I fear you will 
_» sometimes find it scarcely worth the trouble.— 
If you ask yourself in the evening what you 
have done, it is a chance if you have reason to 
be satisfied with your day’s employment.— 
- Could every one act like Tirus, he might then 
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get up with pleasure, and lie down with satise 
faction. | 

Domrrran was cruel in the extreme.—Cow- 
ards are always so!—Not even a fly escaped 
him. Other tyrants condemned their subjects 
to death; this took pleasure in seeing them die: 
he refined upon cruelty, and caressed before he 
destroyed. It has been remarked, that great 
crimes are nearly allied to madness; and that 
CarticuLa, Nero, Domitian, &c. &c. are 
eternal monuments of the truth of it. . 

Of the twelve Casars, two only died a natu- 
ral death. SurtTonrus might prove as useful 
a lesson to Princes as TELEMAcHus. Those 
who are only feared, are generally slain at last. 
Of the Emperors that succeeded to the time of 
ConsTANTINE, most of them were assassinated. 
‘The flattery of the Senate, and the power they 
assumed, made these villains fancy themselves 
Divinities, till the daggers of their subjects con- 
vinced them they were men. When you read, 
that these Emperors would forbid their subjects’ 
to grieve for their parents and their friends 
whom they had inhumanly condemned to death 
or torture; that at the loss of any infamous per- 
son of their own family, they forbad them to 
laugh on pain of death; that when Drusixua, 
the sister of CanicuLa, died, to whom he had 
| allowed 
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allowed divine honors, it was made capital to . 
Jament her death, because she was a Goddess,— 
and not to lament her was equally criminal, de: 
cause she was his sister ; you will with difficulty 
conceive how such horrors could enter the 
breast of a human creature, or that mankind 
could ever have been so vile as patiently to have 
endured them. = 
It is some consolation, however, in the midst 
of so much iniquity, to reflect on the extraordi- 
nary virtues of Trajan, and the ANTONINES. 
The former, when he presented the sword upon 
his accession, as was the custom, to the Captain 
of his Guard, said—* Take zt to defend me if I 
am a good Sovereign, or to punish meif lama 
bad one.’?—And the good ANTONINUs said— 
© He had no longer any thing he could call his 
own since he was become Emperor.’ These 
heroes considered the laws as their superior; 
they acted with justice and humanity; they 
lived gloriously, and died justly lamented and 
regretted by their subjects. : 
As to the female part of the Empire, the Ju- 
LIA’S, FaustTina’s,and MEssALiNA’s, were a 
disgrace to it: but Cornexia, mother of the 
Graccui; Ocravia, wife of Marx An- 
THONY; Portia, daughter of Caro; and 
Cicero’s Tuxtura, would have been an orna- 
ment to any age. 
| Remem- 
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Remember, that the best of these Statues are 
by Grecian artists :—a country once famous for 


arts and arms: the country of Puip1as, and of 


ALEXANDER: a country to which the fine gen- 
tlemen of Rome were sent ‘to improve their 
manners; their orators, to learn to speak ; and 
where their poets and historians were first taught 
how to write. 

You will see many excellent busts of Homer, 
which will bring the Iliad to your remembrance: 
a poem thought by the ancients to contain the 
principles of every science; and where a better 
lesson of morality, more resignation to the 
Divine Will, and more encouragement to prayer 
may be learned, than is to be found in the gene« 
rality of Sermons. It is a pleasure to reflect on 
the customs and manners of near three thousand 
years ago, when Heroes dressed their own 
victuals, and Princesses washed their own linen. 
Nor do I recollect a single instance of a Gre- 
cian or Trojan Dame passing the whole night at 
cards; gambling for sums which were she to 
lose, it might be difficult, if not impossible, to 
pay.—Let our fair countrywomen read Pope’s 
Translation of Homer in an idle hour, and 
while they admire the fatal beauties of a HELEN, 
let them imitate the domestic virtues of AN~ 
DROMECA, 

Opposite the stair-case stands the famous 

Colonna 
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Colonna Rostrata, erected in the time of the 
Republic to commemorate the first Naval Vic. 
tory by C. Duitiius; and I cannot help re- 
flecting while looking at it on the difference 
between those days.and our own. The most 

- inconsiderable frigate at present in the Medi- 
terranean would be more than sufficient to put a 
complete finish to C. Duriuivs and his whole 
fleet. At the time of Henry the Eighth, the 
greatest ship we then had was of forty guns, and 
called the Great Harry.—What a miserable 
figure would the Great Harry now cut alongside 
the Royal George! 

In the apartment of the Conservatori you will 
see'the combat of the Horatii and Curiari 1, 
the most remarkable of the few duels that we 
read of in ancient history. Though brave, with- 
out doubt, courage alone would not have gained 
Marcus the victory without the help of art. 
Two of his companions were slain, and his three 
antagonists, though weakened by their wounds, 
stood ready to oppose him. Three against one, 
are direful odds; and, though free from wounds 
himself, the advantage was in favor of the 
CuriatTiit. Marcus therefore, no less politic 
than brave, pretended to fly, and the Curtiati1 
immediately pursued; they pursued, but with 
an unequal pace, such as their strength per- 
mitted: by this artifice he separated one from: 
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the other, and slew them all. Virerz sayS— 
* Dolus an virtus quis in hoste requirit.’’—The 
flight of Marcus was honorable: but I am 
concerned that Homer should have made the. 
gallant Hecror run away through fear, and 
thus injure a character that in other respects is 
so truly amiable. Macuravet condemns the 
Romans for trusting the event of the battle, and 
all their liberties, to the valour and conduct of 
‘three young men. It is a proof, at least, of the 
high opinion they had of them.—What nation 
now existing can produce three Brothers of one 
family in whom they would place so unlimited a 
confidence ! 

You will be shewn Murius Scevota, who, 
failing in his attempt to kill Porsenna, thrust 
his hand into a burning caldron, and burnt it 
off in his presence,—and will be astonished at 
Roman fortitude. | 

You will see Brurus on his Tribunal, con- 
demning his sons to death who had conspired 
against their country; and you will hesitate, 
perhaps, before you decide on his patriotism, or 
his brutality. We are not proper judges of an- 
cient manners; their contempt of death, and 
love of their country, are virtues unknown to 
modern patriots.—I hope we are better Fathers; 
as Patriots, I am certain we are not so good. 

You will see Horatrius Cocres defending 

the 
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the Sublician Bridge alone against the whole 
Tuscan army; and you will no longer wonder 
that such heroes should afterwards become mas- 
ters of the Universe. | 

Highly esteemed are the three Pigeons in 
Mosaic; they are said to be the same that 
PLiIny mentions. | 

The Wolf in bronze is thought to be that 
which commemorated in ancient Rome the suck- 
ling of Romutus and Remus by that animal; 
and was struck by lightning at the time of the 
death of Czsar. The place where it was found, 
and the mark which is still visible, render it not 
improbable. 

The Dying Gladiator is the most perfect re- 
presentation of a wounded person at the last 
“extremity: the hair stands ‘eréet ;" the legs have 
already lost all their power; pain is strongly 
expressed in the countenance; and the very lips 
_ seem to quiver as in the agony of death. Piiny 
says, that you may even reckon the time he has 
to live from the apparent remains he has of life. 
_ They had frequent opportunities of making such 
calculations; we, I thank Gon, have not. 

Among the best of the Pictures you will see 
the Fortune of Gurpo, and Guzrcino’s Sybil; 
_ of the latter are many ‘copies, yet there is a 
something, a je ne s¢ats quot, in the original that 
no copy has ever yet come up to, 
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I must not quit the Capitol without informing 
you, that it is the residence of a Senator, the 
only representative now remaining of the an- 
cient Senate,—of that Senate which Crneas . 
told Pyrruus looked like an assembly of 
Kings. This is the only Court in Rome in 
which the Magistrate is not a Priest. You may 
well ask, what is become of the ancient Romans? 
But what is become of the great nations that 
preceded them ?-——Phenecians, Egyptians, Medes, 
and Persians, and even Grecians, what is be- 
come of them ?—They are effeminate, indolent, — 
and ignorant; and, after an age of heroism, are 
become the most abject of slaves. 

The Tarpeian Rock, that dreadful object of 
terror and dismay in ancient days, from whence 
Manuivs and other criminals were hurled into 
immediate destruction, is at the back of the 
_ Capitol. Though no longer tremendous, time 
having lowered the hills of Rome, and raised 
the valleys, it would as completely now as for- 
merly break the neck of any man that should be 
thrown from it:—it is ridiculous, therefore, to 
talk of jumping down for diversion; and one 
might suspect that the Author who treats it so 
slightingly, never saw it. | 
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LETTER LXIIL. 
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pee Forum next engaged my attention. 
strolled amidst its ruins I endeavoured 
to consider what it once was, and was grieved to 
find that the very place where the ancient Ro- 
mans met to decide causes, the seat-of eloquence, 
the most frequented part of Rome, was become a 
market for cattle; the very Smithfield of her 
degenerated sons. Where are now its Temples, 
its Basilicons, its Porticos !—-It is difficult even 
‘to ascertain the places where they stood. The 
splendid ruins that remain serve only to maintain 
the superiority of the ancient over modern ars 
chitecture. The Barbarians,. when they des- 
troyed the rest, might as well have spared us that 
unnecessary mortification. 
It is totally impossible to form the least idea 
of the Forum Romanum to which the Campo 
Vacino bears no resemblance; it was there 


Cicero thundered against CaTiLine, and de- 
fended 
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fended himself against CLroptus ; and it was 
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on the same Rostrum, after his assassination, that 
his head was fixed between his two hands by or- 
der of ANtHony. There Hortensivs and 
Cato pleaded. The Forum was not like the 


_ litigious modern Courts of Law, where the mer- 


cenary and professional lawyer so frequently be- 
trays the interest of those who employ him. 
The Orators of ancient Rome pleaded gratis, 
and protected the oppressed plebeians, their cli- 
ents, with all their elogquence.* Public pleadings 


were from the Rostrum, and in the open air. 


Private causes were decided in the Basilicons or 
Porticos ; and we are told that a Temple, Basi- 
licon, and Portico, were necessary in every 
Forum, for religion, business, and convenience, 
and at least one of each. 

The remains of this interesting spot are few, 
and those are ruins. The three columns of 
the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, erected by Au- 
custus who had escaped from a thunder-bolt, 
have ever been looked upon as the finest remains 
of antiquity: not less for the justness of their 
proportion than for the elegance of their decora- 
tion. You will observe that where the archi- 


* It was illegal to take money for pleading, or even to 
accept any present. 
trave 
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trave was Ornamented, the frieze was constantly 
left plain, and vice versa. | 
_- The remains of the Temple of Concord are 
also admirable. It was there Cicero assembled 
the Senate when he discovered the conspiracy of 
‘CaTauine. There also Szyanus the wicked 
Minister of the most abandoned Emperor was 
condemned to death by the Senate. The time 
and occasion of its being built is uncertain ; 
some think it was built by Camiiius, when he 
reconciled the People to the Senate.—It is men- 
tioned by Ovip. The Senate usually assembled 
in the Temple of Concord and the Temple of 
Bellona. } | 

The Via Sacra, where Horace met his 
troublesome companion, that bore or rather that 
bull-dog in human shape, from whom APoLLo 
at last saved him, past close to the Temple of 
Antonine and Faustina, of which ten columns 
only are now remaining. | 

The Lacus Curtius, that Esenotis Galt into 
which Q. Currius is said to have leapt, horse 
and all, a most improbable story, was without 
doubt an interesting object inancient Rome, but — 
it is not easy to ascertain its exact situation. It 
was on its bank that Gatsa’s chair was over- 
-s set when he was assassinated by the soldiers of 
Oruo. : 

Here stood the Colonna Miliaria, or first 
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mile-stone; distances were reckoned from hence 
all over the Empire, as ours are from London 
Bridge and Hyde Park Corner. Travellers are 
obliged to Carus Graccuus for this conve- 
nient method of measuring distances. It is a sa= 
tisfaction at the end of every mile to know how 
far you have left one post, and how near you are 
to another. Aucustus was the first who 
established regular posts; before his time Cou- 
riers went on foot. 

The Triumphal Arch of Severus was erected 
by the Senate to Szptimrus Severus, on his 
victory over the Parthians. It consists of three 
arches. It is curious to observe how much they 
are below the present surface. The Basso Re- 
lievos represent the Military Exploits of that 
Emperor, and sufficiently evince the decay of the 
Arts during his reign. This Arch, which was 
then the entrance into the Forum from the Ca- 
pitol, must have had a very different appearance 
when it was all above the ground ; the Statue of 
the Emperor in his Triumphal Car standing 
boldly on the top. : 

The Arch of Titus, the most ancient in 
Rome, is richly adorned with basso relievos, 
representing the famous Candlestick with its 
seven branches, emblem of the seven primitive 
churches; the Table of Shewbread; and other 


spoils brought from the siege of Jerusalem :—a 
siege 


Si 


siege that we still read. of with horror. The 

Jews are said to have lost in this war near a 
‘million and a half of men; eleven hundred 
thousand perished at the siege of Jerusalem 
only. Titus there shewed the benevolence of 
his nature, but it availed little against the obsti- 
nate ferocity of the inhabitants. The distresses 
of this City during the siege, if related with fide. 
lity, are horrid beyond example. Many were 
starved to death; many used extraordinary means 
to preserve themselves from it: husbands by 
force took the food from their wives,—mothers, 
from their children :—but one incident was par-= 
ticularly shocking; a mother who had a young 
child at her breast, cut it into pieces to satisfy 
her hunger :—a circumstance like this might in- 
cline one to think that Jerusalem merited her 
destruction; yet Trrus would have saved the 
Temple, had it not been its destiny to fall. The 
‘Composite Order is said to have been first used 
in Rome in this Archs under which, they tell 
you, the Jews to this day are unwilling to pass. 
Here Vesrpasian triumphed with his son, out 
of economy. 

- We admire the beauties of sculpture in the 
‘Triumphal Arch of Tiruss and in that of 
‘ConsTANTINE we lament the difference that a 
few years had made. The Arts were evidently 
on the decline; and lest it should not be sufh- 
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aiently observed, basso relievos were brought 
from the Forum of Trajan to render it still 
more conspicuous, for they have nothing to do 
with ConsTaNTINE,—it isthe victory of Tra- 
jan over the Dacians that they represent. This 
Arch was erected to ConsTANTINE after his 
defeat of Mezzentius. It seems as if architec- 
ture did not decline in proportion with the other 
arts: the Arch itself is beautiful. 

Near it you see the remains of the Meta Su- 
dans, a fountain so called from its resemblance 
to the Meta of the Circus. It was designed for 
the use of the Amphitheatre.—Thither many a 
tired, wounded gladiator came to quench his 
thirst, and cleanse himself from dust and blood. 

Ancient Rome had many Forums; that of 
Trajan was the most conspicuous. The fa- 
mous Pillar erected to that Emperor by the 
Senate at his conquest of the Dacians, still re- 
mains untouched, uninjured, either by the de- 
structive hand of time, or more destructive hands 
of men. Though beautiful the Pillar in its pre- 
sent state, and ‘enriched with useful ornaments, 
that afford the best information now remaining 
of the dress and occupation of the. Roman — 
Soldiery, the work of AprotLoporus;_ yet 
fancy to yourself the figure it once made when 
boldly standing in the midst of an immense 
square, and surrounded on every side by the 

Hay most 
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most elegant and most magnificent edifices. On 
the top-is the Statue of Saint Peter in bronze. 
With all my respect for the Saint, whose name I 
have the honor, though unworthily, to bear, I 
am sorry the ashes of so excellent a Prince as _ 
TrajsANn were disturbed to place his image 
there.—I cannot think military ornaments at all 
connected with the life and atchievements of an 
Apostle. In the center of the finest Forum in 
Rome stood this beautiful: Pillar, which TRAJAN 
did not live to see. 

The Column of ANToNINUS, ana inferior, 
is also.a magnificent relic of ancient grandeur. 
The Statue of :Anronine has given place to 
that of Saint Pau.: this Saint also might surely 
be better placed than on a Pagan Pillar, adorned 
with the rapes of victories in which he had no 

ei | 

-- AmMieNn, a writer of the pathy century, tells 
us, that he found report a liar with regard to 
other cities by saying too much; he had found 
it also a liar with regard to Rome by saying too 
little. If the shattered remains of this great 
people still form the magnificence of modern 
Rome, what must ancient Rome have been in 
all her splendor. 
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HE Colosseo, so called from the Colossal 
: Statue of Nero that stood near it, is, 
without exception, the most wonderful ruin of 
antiquity. This, as well as the Temple of 
Peace, was built by Vespastan; and Rome 
owes, to use the words of a late elegant historian, 
to the most covetous of its Sovereigns two of its 
best monuments. Marriat, who lived under 
DomiT1AN, prefers it to the Seven Wonders of 
the World—Ommnis Cesareo cedat Labor Amft- 
teatro. You will admire the building, and think 
with horror of the blood spilt in the Arena,—of 
fighting gladiators, and Christian martyrs; cruel 
sports, and shameful sacrifices. 

This immense edifice consists of four orders: 
of architecture,: the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite, each according to the best pro- 
portions of the best of times, and contained 
eighty thousand spectators, The form is oval ; 

the 
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the best adapted to give to each person a view 
of the Arena. Though less perfect than that at 
Verona, you still discover the distribution of the 
seats, and how they got to them. Convenience 
was not less attended to than magnificence; and 
the whole was admirably contrived to receive at 
one time such an astonishing concourse of peo- 
ple, who entered and went away with more ease 
and less confusion than at a modern theatre. 
The front row, reserved for the Emperor, prin- 
cipal Magistrates, and Vestal Virgins, was de= 
fended by a kind of jalousze of wire from an 
accidental spring of a wild beast. Knights had 
seats allotted to them behind the Senators, ‘The 
whole was covered with an awning, which served 
as a defence either against the sun or rain. 

The Arena was so called, being covered with 
sand. It was a place of combat. The gladi- 
ator by this means had firmer footing, and the 

~ blood, which was shed there in abundance,. was 
less offensive to the eye of the spectator. It was 
a shocking pastime, and suited to a people who 
_lived by conquest, and delighted in blood.. The 
Arena, without doubt, contributed not a little to 
their ferocity. There the best hearts lost the 
sensibility that was natural to them, and learned 
to look on distress unmoved ;—there the Roman 
soldier learnt to despise death, and the Emperors 
to inflict it without remorse. It is said that 
CLAUy 
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Craupius became more cruel by attending 
constantly to diversions of this kind. Unarmed 


Christians were here exposed to wild beasts to 
be torn piecemeal; naked gladiators gave and 


received a thousand wounds; criminals were set 


to murder each other in cold blood ;—such were 
the diversions that the people of Rome, men, 
women, and children, ran as eagerly to see, as 
ours to a puppet-show: and yet the very same 
people when they heard that excellent verse of 
TERENCE— Homo sum, humane nil a me alte- 
num puto,’ approved the sentiment, and the 
theatre shook with their tage een tht an ine 
consistent animal is man! 

Gladiators were first hired to fight at ie 
funerals ‘of great men, in imitation of the ancient 
custom of sacrificing prisoners of war at the 
sepulchrées of their heroes. Junius Brutus 
gave this diversion to the Romans at his father’s 
death;:Csar, at ‘his daughter’s. They after- 
wards became more general, were taught in 
schools, and let out for hire ;—it 1s also said, 
they were fed high that they might bleed freely : 
they even tell you, that the vanquished gladiator 
would assume a graceful attitude, and die, with 
dignity. It is scarcely credible, that men should 
put themselves into studied attitudes in the midst 
of agony, merely to enjoy the plaudits of a world 
they were leaving for ever, and that cruelly made 

a sport 
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a sport of their sufferings. ‘The life of the Wan= 
squished ‘depended on’ the will of the: Public : 
when they held up their hands with the thumb 
down, it was a°signab of reprieve} the thumb 
held ups was @ sentence of death.—It is difficult 
to conceive how it was ever possible; in cold 
blood, to’ condemn to death: = oo stip- 
pliant gladiator. : 

-In the morning they caek wich wild beasts ; 
about mid-day, with one’another.. They did 
not always fight singly; sometimes in parties, 
continuing the combat till one side had entirely 
destroyed the other..:* When presented with a 
sword of wood they were excused from public 
‘service; and it was not unusual for them then to 
eee a school, and instruct others.- 

Nero obliged six hundred Knights, and Bits 
‘hundred Senators, to fight for his diversion; 
and Caricura, when gladiators were wanting, 
forced ‘the Citizens into the Arena to defénd 
themselves’ against the wild beasts which were 
let out upon them, their tongues being first cut 

ut, that they! might not complain of his cruelty. 
Surely these accounts are.exaggerated, or the 
Romans, who are represented as heroes, were 
the very vilest of slaves. 

There is something truly shocking in these 
sports, which were the delight of the Roman 
people. To see two men pitted one against the 

: other | 


other like game-cocks ; armed ,purposely to cut 
each other in pieces: to watch and..applaud. the 
blows; «see the blood, hear the groans, and view 
with pleasure the dying contortions: of the van- 
quished,—has..a degree of barbarity in: it to 
which: no other nation has;ever yet arrived. 
Our countrywomen will with difficulty believe, 
that the fair-sex not only partook of these diver- 
sions, but, 1f we can credit the Satyrist, were 
sometimes performers themselves in these scenes 
of blood:—In short, this amusement was so 
general, and so much in favor with the people, 
that even in the latter ages, when the mild spirit 
of Christianity prevailed, though it highly disap- 
proved its crueclties, did not think it prudent to 
prevent them. 3 

I fear there may be found somewhat of cru- 
elty almost in every diversion in which man 
delights. See the Bull-feasts in Spain, not like 
the English bull-baiting amusement of the vul- 
gar only, but a superb and costly festival, 
honored with the appearance of the whole Court, 
and where all that is great, all that is lovely in 
Spain, regularly attend. The sufferings of the 
bull are not to be described. Darts are not. 
only stuck into his sides purposely to enrage 
him, but squibs and crackers are fastened to the 
ends of them to add terror to anguish. He 


bellows, he tears up the earth with rage: he is 
attacked 
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attacked: now on horseback, now on. foot, by 
mef trained to this exercise, and expert at it, 
During a long conflict the horses are frequently 
gored: by the furious animal, and, to increase the 
horror of the scene, crawl-along:the Arena drag= 
ging their entrails after’ them.—At- length, in 
awful:silence, the Matador arrives with the Mo- 
lata (a kind of cloak), whichvhe -holds ‘in his left 
hand-to‘provoke'the furious animal; and directing 
the pointof his:sword at his/heart, lays the bleed- 
ing victim at his feet.—Tell me not then of the 
eruelty of a’ Sportsman, though the fleet hare and 
wily ‘fox are objects of his pursuit: he is-witness | 
only to the natural contest between one animal 
and another; and though death isthe consequence, 
jt is instantaneous: nor’is it accompanied with 
any circumstance of barbarity of which humanity 
need be ashamed. 

The English are accused of alove of cock-fight- 
ing, bull-baiting, boxing, and-cudgel-playing.—] 
do not wish them exempt from this censure, if it 
contribute, as I believe it does, to the superior 
courage that animates-them. I am no boxer 
myself; I have seen no sparring : yet I think it 
of use, and read of those honorable and manly 
contests among the lower class with the greatest 
satisfaction. — Take care how you suppress this 
generous spirit. If you render them cowardly, 
you make them cruel: prevent fair fighting, and 

they 
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they will soon Jearn to-stab each other, the com= 
mon practice in other countries. : An Italian 
who had been in England, where she had: seen 
two Englishmen fight in the street, mentioned 
the other day, as a proof of our barbarity, that 
one of: them having knocked: the: other down, 
stood waiting for the moment of his rising to 
knock him down again... Whether a battle be 
justifiable or not, the cause of it only can deter- 
mine: when engaged,’ self-defence requires us 
to'do the best we can for our own preservation, 
and generosity is then shewn by taking no unfair 
advantage. I can:safely say, that in England I 
never saw a man struck when he was down. I 
never saw two men fall upon one; or a weapon 
drawn upon an unarmed man: nor is the knife 
which Englishmen carry in their pockets to sup- 
port life, ever inhumanly used to cut the thread 
of it.. I shall make no comparisons; and I can 
assure my Brother-Citizens of the World, that 
I will on other occasions as candidly allow. the 
failings of. my countrymen, as in this instance I 
am proud of their virtue. 

A patriotic: spirit has carried me. strangely 
from my subject; luckily I am writing to an 
Englishman who will excuse it. I shall finish 
all I have to say of the Colosseo by telling you, 
that the Romans themselves have raised their 


sacrilegious hands against a venerable pile which 
a Gothic 
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a Gothic King had spared:—that one Pope, 

with more than Gothic ignorance, destroyed as 
far as he was able these precious remains of an 
tiquity; and another (LamsBertinr) has had 
the sense to know their value, and ingenuity to 
preserve them from further rapine.* In short, 
the Colosseo, which once rung with the shouts 
of eighty thousand people, is become the most 
quiet and most retired spot in Rome.—Once 
a scene of combat, it is now a place of prayer. 


=. 


* Altars are now erected in the Arena, forming a Vie 
Crucis, representing the passion of our Sayiour. 
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PIANEM et Circenses was the common cry of 
= the Roman people from one end of Rome 
to the other; and the latter were the bribes with 
which, in the time of the Republic, the rich ob- 
tained the votes of their constituents. Their 
love of the Theatre and Circus was insatiable. 
The Theatre of Pompsy, of which we have 
little or no remains, was the first that was built 
in Rome; it contained forty thousand; or ac~ 
cording to La Lanne, eighty thousand spec= 
tators. A Portico, adorned with the statues of 
the most distinguished characters, men and wo- 
men, by the best artists, surrounded it, and 
afforded that shelter in bad weather which a 
theatre totally uncovered might occasionally re=' 
quire. Pompey at the opening of this theatre 
gave plays at his own expence; in the Circus 
horse races; and in the Arena three hundred 


lions were killed, besides other wild beasts, for 
3 the 
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the diversion of the populace. I wonder how 
they were procured, since lions and tygers are 
not as easily caught as hares and rabbits. I 
cannot but admire the wealth and grandeur of 
the Citizens of Rome, who produced shews for 
the amusement of the people, which Lewrs the 
Fourteenth in the height of his magnificence 
could not have accomplished. 

Of the Theatre of Marcéxuus little now 
remains, except the columns that surrounded it 
on one side, and they are in the best style of 
Doric and Ionic architecture. This theatre was 
built by Aucusrus to the memory of his 
nephew Marcettus. Though the theatre is 
no more, the memory of Marcexuus still res 
mains,—but rather owing to the merit of the 
Poet who has rendered it famous, than to his 
own virtues. OcTAVIA was so much affected 
by this delicate piece of flattery, that she ordered 
him en sesterces for each line.* 

The Circus Maximus, instituted by Romu- 
‘us to commemorate the Rape of the Sabine 
Women, contained, if you credit Vicror, three 
hundred and eighty thousand spectators. The 
form was an oblong square, rounded at one end: 
‘the Spina, a wall twelve feet broad, and four 


* About two thousand pounds sterling, 
feet 
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feet high, separated the Arena in the middle, 
having at each end three short columns in form 
ofa cone, called Meta, round which the Cha-— 
rioteers turned, keeping them constantly on their 
left hand: they made seven rounds. .The Ro- 
mans, though Pagans, were religious. | The 
Images of their Deities were first carried in pro- 
cession, attended bya military escort of horse 
and foot. Sacrifices were then performed, at 
the conclusion of which the signal was given, 
and the race began... - , 

These were not like the Grecian Games, 
where ALCIBIADEsS, and others not less famous, 
contended for the Olympic Prize. The Roman 
Senator was a spectator only. Charioteers were 
no longer heroes; they were the Jockeys of the 
present age: white, red, green, and blue, were 
the colours which distinguished them ; intended, 
as it is supposed, to represent the four seasons 
of the year, winter, summer, spring, and autumn. 
All had their partizans, particularly the two last, 
which afterwards became leading factions, and 
their bloody differences frequently occasioned 
the greatest danger to the State. | 

The circular part at one end is all that now 
remains of the Circus Maximus... ‘The Circus 
of Caracatta still preserves its ancient form, 
not only the Spina and the Meza, but the Towers 
for the principal Magistrates, and the seats for 


the 
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the people, are still discernable. There is one 


particularity worthy your observation: hollow. 


earthen pots are placed under the seats, some 
think to lessen the weight of the building, but in 


the more general opinion, to render the applause | 


more sensible ;—-a strange idea of the architect; 
as if the natural applause of twenty-four thou. 
sand people, the number it is said to have con+ 
tained, was not of itself noisy enough without 
the help of art. This is the most perfect ancient 


Circus now remaining. The diversions of thig . 


place were not confined to racing only: they 
were of various kinds, and lasted from morning 
till night. The people usually retired at twelve 
to dine; but it is said that CLaupius was so 
passionately fond of these diversions, that he 
remained till all was over. 

A warm climate, and woollen covering with- 


out linen, made frequent bathing necessarys 


‘The number and conveniency of the baths 


formed a principal part of ancient Roman mag= _ 


nificence. In those of Drocresran three thou- 
sand persons could bathe at the same time unseen 


by each other; and in those of CaracaLLa, 


less extensive, but not less adorned, two thou- 
sand three hundred. Such were the baths of 
Drocrestan and Caracauta, the remains of 
which are the wonder of the present day. Many 
others were erected at different times by various 
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personages. The Aldobrandini marriage, and 
the famous Laocoon, were found in the baths 
of Tirus; where still are to be seen the Ara- 
besqué, or grotesque paintings, which RapHaEL 
has copied in the Vatican. At first men and 
women went promiscuously into the same bath ; 
Aprian, who was no friend to the fair sex, was 
the first who perceived its indecency, and sup- 
pressed it. 

The custom of bathing was not peculiar to 
the Romans only; it prevailed as far back as we 
have any history. of the Grecian, Asiatic, or 
Chaldean empire. Baths were first brought to 
perfection in Greece: the Lacedemonians attri- 
bute to themselves the glory: and Virruvius 
tells us, that the Romans built their baths in 
imitation of that nation. 

In the early days of the Republic, the Cam- 
pus Martius was the only place of exercise, and 
the Tyber the only public bath. It was there, 
when covered with dust and sweat, they cleansed 
their bodies, refreshed and invigorated their 
limbs. As: luxury increased, aqueducts were 
constructed, but were not brought to perfection 
till the time of the Emperors. - Baths instituted 
by authority were regulated by their own laws. 
At any public rejoicing they were given gratis 
to the people; at any public calamity, prohi- 
bited, - ; 

Three | 
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Three o’clock was the usual hour of the pubs 
lic baths. The expence was so trifling that the 
luxury became general. They were usually” 
scraped afterwards; a ceremony I should readily 
have excused. Avucustus is said to have had 
callouses formed on his skin by the too frequent 
use of the Stridulum ; an. instrument resembling 
the scraper of a race-horse ; but this is of wood, 
that was of iron.. AnTonrus Musa having 
saved Aucustus from a dangerous illness by 
the cold bath, it became the fashion; but shortly 
after killing Marcexuus by the same means, it 
went out of fashion again. 

They anointed their bodies ; it was an artelent 
custom :—the Psalmist tells us, that it gives to 
man a cheerful countenance,—it certainly gave 
him a shining one. : 

These immense edifices were not confined ta 
bathing only. They were not-less adapted to. 
every kind of exercise both of the body and’ 
mind. The whole was richly adorned with 
‘paintings and statues; among the latter of which 
Mercury, the God of Eloquence, was never 
omitted. 

Twenty aqueducts supplied the baths of an- 
cient Rome; three of which were restored by 
Sextus V., and are more than sufficient for the 
_use and luxury of the present inhabitants. 

Every quarter of the town has several foun- 
La. tains ; 5 
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tains; the largest and most abundant is La Fon- 
tana Paulina, so called after Paux V. who con- 
structed it: it is a vile piece of architecture. 
The most beautiful and best is the Fontana di 
Trevi; an ancient aqueduct supplies this foun- 
tain with excellent water, the Aqua Vergine; 
the same, perhaps, that Cassius drank :—but 
wherefore do I talk of Cassius to one who had 
rather revel with ANrHony! 

Let me not forget the fountain Egeria, where 
Numa pretended to hoid his secret conferences 
with that nymph for the prosperity of the State. 
No people were more superstitious, or more 
easily cajoled at all times, than the inhabitants of 
Rome. 

The Cloaca Maxima, or common sewer, was 
built by Targuinius. This extraordinary 
piece of masonry, consisting of large blocks of 
stone without mortar, has already stood upwards 
of two thousand four hundred years. It may 
outlast the famous Pyramids, which they tell us 
are beginning to decay. 
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LETTER LXV: 


* Bolo is nothing remaining of ancient 
- architecture more singular, or more ele- 
gant, than the Pantheon, which a countryman of 
ours compares to a Cockpit. This Temple, 
when it stood boldly above the surface; when 
you ascended to it by a flight of steps, and before 
it was stripped of its finery,* was worthy of the 
Deities it contained:—sunk into a hole, sur- 
rounded by mean and filthy habitations, it bears 
little resemblance to that fashionable rendezvous 
where Horace tells us the Nobility of Rome » 
assembled. The Portico was added by Acrip- 
pA. This Temple, formerly dedicated to Ju- 

PITER, and all the Gods, is now dedicated to the 


s 


* The Baldaquin at Saint Peter’s is of Corinthian brass, 
taken from the Pantheon, and was a mixture of gold, 
silver, and copper. 
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Vircin, and all the Saints; and every hour of 
the day is full of sinners. 

Of the Femple of Peace three arches only 
remain. ‘This was the largest and richest temple 
in Rome. It was built by Vespasian, and 
burnt under Commonus. ‘The spoils of Jeru- 
salem were not the only valuable deposit lost by. 
this accident; the most excellent works of art; 
the most admired beauties of painting and sculp- 
ture were also utterly destroyed. From the 
extraordinary elegance of the single pillar before 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, some idea 
may be formed of the beauty of the Temple 
itself, 

The Temple of Tne was only open while 
the Romans were at war. As Romu.Lus en- 
couraged his subjects to military atchievements - 
to acquire dominion, his successor Numa en- 
couraged them to live in peace as the surest 
means. to,preserve it.. During his reign the 
‘Temple was kept constantly shut for forty-three 
years following. | 

The Temple of Visra is spoiled as a temple 
by being transformed into achurch. The Vestal 
Virgins were instituted by Numa. In some 
respects they resembled the Nuns of the present 
day. They wore a particular dress, and their 
hair was shaved. Their principal employment 
was to keep in the Holy Fi Tere necessary pre- 

caution, 
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caution, as they had not our facility in lighting 
it again. ‘There were six of them,.and, as they 
were of necessity to be virgins, were wisely pro. 
cured before they were ten years old.: They 
had great privileges: they were maintained at 
the public expence; had a Lictor to attend 
them; had places allotted them in: the theatre; 
and if they met a criminal by accident, might 
absolve him from punishment:—but if they 
failed in their vow of chastity, they were buried 
alive. Notwithstanding the severity-of the pu- 
_hishment, instances are not ube of their in- 
continency. | 

The Temple of Virtue and Honor was built 
by Marcextus. It was a-noble‘idea the pla. 
cing them together, making it hecessary to pass 
first through the i before oes could: enter the 
| avin. | 

- The Temple of the we and Moon is NOW the 

Convent of Santa Maria Nuova. When Lord 
H h was here with his two daughters, he 
attempted to get admittance, and was refused. 
It is nothing less than excommunication for a 
woman to enter: he said they were already ex- 
communicated—they were heretics. 

Innumerable were the temples of ancient 
Rome. Votrarre wittily remarks— L’interet 
nen a point et partout wl est adore.’’ 

Of ancient Mausoleums that of Aprian is 

3 the 
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ithe most conspicuous,—the Castel Sant’ Angelo 
of the present day, The columns with which 
it was adorned are removed to Saint Paul’s; 
the cannon which supply their places were cast 
from the brass of the Pantheon by order of 
Pope Urgan VIII.: thus the ornament of a 
temple dedicated to Jupirer and all the Gods, 
became, under the mild government of Christi- 
anity, an instrument for the destruction of man- 
kind. We read that this fortress had been 
infallibly taken by the Goths under Viticss, if 
the garrison had not, asa last resource, pelted 
them with the Statues that they found there. 
Lucky as this circumstance may appear, it is 
unpleasant to think that the head of a VENUus, © 
or an Antinous, should have been thus em- 
ployed, when a common stone would have an- 
swered the purpose to the full as well. The 
Sleeping Fawn, one of the beauties of the Bar- 
berini Palace, was found in the ditch of the 
Castle partly broken;—who knows but Berr- 
sarius himself might have thrown this very 
Fawn at the head of Viricrs. Let me take 
this opportunity to remark to the honor of Bz- 
LisARius, that the Conqueror of VirticeEs 
might have made himself King of Italy, the 
height of Casar’s ambition, had he been less 
faithful to his Prince. He was not less remark-, 
able for his misfortunes ; and probably suffered 
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more from the conduct of his own wife, than 
from any open and avowed enemy he ever had. 
His blindness and extreme poverty—the Date 
Obilum Belisario is thought to be fabulous, and 
is rejected by the best authors. ‘The Gallery 
of Communication, a retreat from his palace in 
case of danger, was the invention of Pope Atrx- 
ANDER VI.—of all men then living the most 
likely to stand in need of it. 

The Mausoleum of Aucustus, once the or- 
nament of the Campus Martius, is described to 
us surrounded by pleasant and shady walks which 
were open to the public :—here his ashes were de~ 
posited, his body having been burnt in the Cam- 
pus Martius. The evergreens are now no more; 
the pleasant walks are all destroyed; the Mauso- 
leum of the Saveteign of the Universe is become 
a bear-garden for the amusement of the populace ' 
of Rome. | 
The Mausoleum of Cecit1a Mere ta is the 
best preserved of ancient Rome. You read— 
“ Cecile Q. Cretict F. Metelle Crasst.”’--An- 
cient epitaphs were always concise. That which 
PLiny mentions: “ Zozimus conjugi incompa- 
yabili,’’ has peculiar elegance.—I borrowed the 
thought when at Leghorn, to the memory of a. 
person not less beloved. 

The Tomb of Czsrus was without the walls 
till the time of Ayretran. By the Laws of 

the 
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_ the Twelve Tables it was not permitted to bury — 
any one within the city; there could not be a_ 


wiser regulation, nor does any town require it 
more: than the City of London. Though the 
base of this Pyramid does not cover fourteen 
acres of land; though the topmost point ig not 
thirteen feet in diameter, and consequently can 
give but a slight idea of those Mausoleums 
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which still remain as an extraordinary proof of 


Eastern magnificence, yet 1s it worth your notice, 
for, here your Countrymen are buried :—and 
here I followed to his grave, my much lamented 
friend Sir James MacponaAtp3; a most ac- 
complished Gentleman, in whom the Scholar 
and Man of the World were more happily uniged 
than in any character I ever knew. 

In this: neighbourhood is Monte Testacio, a 
curious collection of broken Pots and Pans :-—= 
an extraordinary proof of the magnitude of 
ancient Rome, and number of its inhabitants. 

Many Egyptian Obelisks adorn the squares of 
Rome. None are in the places where they ori- 
ginally stood. While you admire their an- 
tiquity, you will wonder, perhaps, not without 
reason, how they were transported hither. 

Having now mentioned the chief Monuments 
and principal Ornaments that exist of Ancient 
Rome,—a word or two of the Campus Martius 
and the Tyber, and I shall take my leave. 

The 
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The Campus Martius is nearly as ancient as 
Rome itself; was instituted in the time of the 
Kings; and appropriated to the exercise most 
adapted to the military life the Romans then pro- 
fessed.. Here they were early inured’ to heat, 
cold, and fatigue ; and were made. to. exercise 
with -heavier,arms,. than those, with which they 
fought. Thus, to: compare small things with 
great, my friend, Lord M L; a famous dan- - 
cer, constantly took his morning’s. walk, with | 
lead in the heels of his shoes, that he might-caper 
more lightly in the evening. 3] i 

The Campus Martius was bounded on. one 
side by the Tyber, a river more celebrated than 
_ it deserves. In nothing: does. it resemble the 
Thames, as described By DENHAM: 


re oP ionsk deep yet es though gentle br not dull ; 


« Strong without rage, without oerflowing full.” 


It. is almost choaked up with mud.. The 
Jews once offered to cleanse it at their own’ ex. 
pence, provided they might avail themselves of 
all they found there. The proposal, unluckily 
for the Arts, was not accepted, or Europe might 
have been enriched with Grecian treasures that 
have long been buried, and are probably now 
lost for ever. Inundations are frequent, and 
have been also fatal. When the river is full, 
and the wind blows in opposition to the current 

at 
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at its entrance into the sea, it causes an inunda- 
tion at Rome. 

Ponte Molle was the Pons Milvius of ancient 
Rome. It was at this bridge the Embassadors of 
the Allobroges were seized by order of Ciczro, 
and the conspiracy of CaTatine discovered. 
In the time of Nero it was the nightly rendez- 
vous of that libertine, and the young rakes his. 
companions—the scene of their drunken frolics, 
and midnight revels. The manner in which 
Orxo died, has rendered him so amiable in my 
eyes, that I am concerned to think he was one of 
them. 

Pons Sublicius was of wood when Hora- 
tTius Cocxes so gallantly defended it against 
the whole army of Porsenna,—lIt was after- 
wards rebuilt of stone; the ruins are still visible 
at Ripa Grande. 

Ponte Rotto was the first stone bridge built on 
the Tyber, and in its present state answers per- 
fectly to the name it bears.* | 

The remaining piers of the Pons Triumphalis, 
where the victorious Generals made their tri-. 
umphal entry into Rome, may be seen from 
Ponte Sant’ Angelo. 

This river received the mutilated bodies of 


* Broken Bridge. 
the 
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the Graccut1, supporters of the Agrarian Law, 
opposers of the Senate, and once idols of the 
people. An instance, among many, how little 
popular favor is to be depended on in the hour 
of danger. The Graccur were unfortunate, 
Marius and Syxixia, two complete villains, 


without any pretension to virtue, died quietly in 
their beds. 
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LETTER LXvVi: 


HOUGH I am not a friend to Republics, 

from a thorough conviction that the people 
are more oppressed under them than under a 
mixed Government like our own; yet it cannot 
be denied, that the three first centuries of the 
Roman Republic were particularly fortunate. 
- They were not less virtuous than brave. The 
laws had less influence on their morals, than the 
love of virtue. The first Magistrates were 
chosen for their valour, their conduct, or their 
eloquence: they had no hereditary honors, and 
every office of the State was obtained by merit 
only. The Consulship was the reward of virtue, 
and it was bestowed by a people who were not 


less discerning than uncorrupt. Bribery was — 


forbid by the laws; personal application only 
was allowed.—A State so pure could not last 
long. As they increased in power, they in- 
creased in vice; riches introduced luxurys 

luxury, 
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Juxury, corruption ; and. the people paid more 
attention to the’ purses and the promises of the 
candidates, than to their character, or their scars, 
The election itself was not always fair. Some- 
‘times the balloting boxes were taken away by 
force; at others false returns were made. The 
Judges on their parts were no longer proof 
against temptation, and trials became so corrupt 
that no rich man*suffered. *CaTiLine is said 
to have bribed some with money; some with 
women, and some with a promise of revenge on 
their enemies, Croprus escaped punishment 
by making his Judges as criminal as himself. 
Jucurrtsa declared that Rome itself might be 
bought could a purchaser be found. They 
made no scruple to accuse those whose posses- 
sions they coveted.— Quintus AURELIUS sce- 
ing his name in the list of proscriptions, exclaim- 
ed—“ Alas! my Alban Villa has informed 
against me.’” 

Capital punishments were. unusual in ancient 
-Rome; they preferred banishment, confiscation, 
and fines. The Lex Talionis, or retaliation, was 
also of ancient usage. Soron very justly or- 

dained, that he who should knock out the eye of 
a one-eyed man, should lose both his own: with 
every appearance of justice in its favor, this 
method of proceeding is not without its difiicul- 
ties. Ifaman break my leg, he is to pay me 
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for it if we can agree about the price; if we 


cannot, and I do not readily see how we should, 
I am to break his—so far, so good: but sup- 
pose mine should be a compound fracture, his 
only a simple one, am I to be paid the differ- 
ence; or am I to try my hand again at the other 
leg? Does not this put you in mind of the sen-~ 
tence in Duke and No Duke? where a man 
complaining of another who had fallen upon him 
out of a two-pair of stairs? window, is ordered 
by the Judge to go up to the same window, and 
fall down upon him. 

Though mild the criminal laws, debtors were 
treated with the utmost rigour. Legal interest 
was one per cent. a month. Insolvent debtors 
became slaves to their creditors till satisfaction 
was made. However shocking it may sound, it 
might still be preferable, both for health and uti-~ 
lity, to a goal for life. 

Though the office of Censor was wisely estab. 
lished to correct those vices which are insepara- 
ble from riches; though it could deprive a 
Knight of his horse, and even expel from the 
Senate any Senator who led a licentious life, I 
do not find that their morals were at all the better 
for it. Fidelity to the marriage-bed, that sine 
gua non of domestic happiness, was not one of 
their virtues. They had a facility in taking a 
wife, and getting rid of her afterwards, that has 

never 
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never since been equalled. Atcustus mars 
tied Juxia his daughter, to Marcettus his 
nephew ; after his death to Acrippa, who was 
at that time married to Marceius’s sisters 
Acrippa dying, he married her to Trperius, 
his son-in-law, whom he also obliged to divorce 
the wife he then had, though with child, and 
mother of several children. He divorced Livia 
from her husband Tisnzerius Nero, though six 
months gone with child, and married her himself. 
—The wits were not silent on the occasion. It 
was said—* A fortunate man like Augustus might 
have a full grown child even at three months.” 
Caro resigned his wife to Hortensius after 
he had had two children by her; and after the 
death of Horrenstius, took her again. Though 
a plurality of wives was not allowed, freedom of 
_ divorce was indulged without restraint. CrcrRro 
was divorced from TerrentTia after thirty 
years marriage, and took a young wife in her 
stead. When Pautus Emi ius divorced his 
wife Papirra, he was asked by his friends, if 
she was not young—if she was not handsome— 
if she was not virtuous: instead of replying, he 
shewed them his shoe, and asked if that also was 
not handsome, and well made; and yet, said he, 
“no one knows where ii: pinches, but he who wears 
ié.”? I cannot approve the extreme facility with 
which the ancient Romans divorced their wives : 
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it was a constant source of caprice and discon 
tent. Modern husbands easily bear what they 
cannot remedy, till the failings of their wives 
become as familiar to them as their own, 

The custom of Adoption, though unknown 
to modern times, was surely more reasonable 
than that of leaving your estate to.a person whom 
you may have seldom seen, whom you know 
little of, and whose only recommendation may 
be that of being called by the same name: the. 
one is the object of your own choice, educated 
to your own wish, and, as he owes every thing 
to your bounty, cannot but be attentive, obe- 
dient, and affectionate; while the other most : 
probably wishes for your death, by which only 
he can be benefited. Nerva adopted Tra- 
JAN, though a Spaniard, and a stranger, in pre- 
ference to bis own relations, for the public good. 
It had been better had Marcus AureE tus fol- 
lowed his example, and prefered any other to 
Commopus. I think it isaremark of Popr’s, 
that the consent of opinions in our minds is a 
nearer tie than can be contracted by all the blood 
in our bodies. ii 

The Romans had several names: Prenomen, 
Nomen, Cognomen, and sometimes Agnomen ; 
the first distinguished those of the same family, 
as Marcus Tullius, and answered to the name we 
receive at our baptism: the second was that of 
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the family : Cognomen distinguished the several 

branches of the same family, as Cornelius Scipio, 

Cornelius Dolabella, both being of the Corne- 

rr1An family: Agnomen was frequently given 

after some’ great action, as Manlius Capitolinus, 
Marcus Coriolanus, Scipio Africanus : these were 

all honorable titles, commemorating to the latest - 
posterity the brilliant actions of those gallant 

commanders. Lord H p is an unmeaning 

title, that utterly extinguishes the honors ac- 

quired by General EvtoT. 

Those who were adopted usually took all the 
names of the person who adopted them, keeping 
their own family name only, which was put last. 
Pusrius Cornetivs Scipio was adopted. by 
Quintus Crecrrrus Mererzus; he called 
himself, therefore, Quintus Cecilius Metellus Sci- 
pio. The women had one name only, that of 
their families, and were distinguished by Prima, 
Seconda, Teriia, &c. 

It was not unusual to leave a friend, by way 
of legacy, a mother to maintain, or a daughter to 
portion: an item which, in modern times, would 
make the grave Judges smile, and be a suffi. 
cient proof of the insanity of the testator. 

Patron and Client was a political institution . 
of RomuLus, to connect more intimately the . 
Senate and the People. They were of mutual 
advantage: the Patrician protected, the Ple- 
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beian repaid him with attention and servility. 
The great had more attention paid them by their 
dependants than would have pleased either you 
or me;—pride alone can support. a great. man 
under the tiresome fatigue of a levee :—they 
came regularly in the morning to wish them 
good morrow, and in the evening at sun-set to _ 
wish them good night. ‘There were no surer 
“means of obtaining this popularity than by giving 
fétes. The rich availed. themselves of . every 
opportunity that offered, such as the birth of a 
son, his coming of age, &c. They were also as 
submissive, and as familiar, at the time of elec- 
tions, as an_ English Member of Parliament. 
Their Nomenclator, a slave of excellent me- 
mory, constantly attended them in the streets, to 
whisper the name of every man they met, his 
family, and his connections :—for want of such 
a person, a Minister of ours in a late reign, who 
courted popularity as much as any ancient Ro- 
man whatever, made the most ridiculous mis- 
takes imaginable ;—he would ask one man after 
his wife, who had just been divorced; and ano- 
ther after his children, who had never been 
married. . 
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t Spe Palatine and Esquiline Hills were the 
fashionable abode; the Suburra the most 
frequented street ; the Palace of Nero, the 
Aurea Domus, was the most magnificent, the most 
costly, the most extravagant edifice in Rome, it 
was said to look more like a city than a palace. — 
When Nero had expended treasures in a num- 
ber of useless apartments, and unpeopled a great 
_ part of Rome for his park and gardens; he then 
said he began to feel that he was lodged like a 
Gentleman. What a contrast between the Pa-— 
lace where he lived, and the cottage where he 
died!—Where, flying from Rome he found a 
momentary refuge !— Where, suffering the ex- 
tremes of hunger and thirst, he found only bread 
and water!—And where, to avoid falling into the 
hands of his enemies, he was at last obliged to put _ 
‘an end to a miserable existence! It was Soton, 
I think, who told Crasys, who boasted of his 

good 
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good fortune, that no true estimate could be 

made of the good fortune of any man till after 

his death:—-N ero was another instance of it. 
The first buildings of ancient Rome were no 


better than cottages. They. gradually increased 


in magnificence. Aucustus boasted that he 
had found a city of brick, and left it of marble. 
While we view the spot where so many illus- 


trious personages resided, the mind is agreeably » 


entertained in reflecting on their characters. 
We admire the stern and steady virtue of Cato, 
whom Vircit chose as a model of probity ; 
and whom Tutty calls an honor to the age. 
He was a Stoic, and thought there was no middle 
way between Vice and Virtue; and that all 
crimes are equal, one vice including all the rest. 
—-A very dangerous doctrine! Scipio AFRI- 
caNnus was not less extraordinary, if we can 
credit what is said of him—‘ Nil non laudandum 
aut dixtt, aut fecit, aut sensit. It is also said of 
a countryman of ours, Sir Puitre SypNEY,— 
“ That he seemed born on purpose for whatever 
he was about.’—I doubt if we have another 
such example in either ancient or modern 


history. 


The great Pompsy is a aiking example of 


the strange vicissitudes in all human’ affairs. 
He was honored with a triumph at twenty- 
four years of age, though only then a Knight ; 
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and is said to have become a General before he 
was a soldier. He defeated in battle upwards of 
‘two millions of enemies,—reduced one thousand 
five hundred towns and fortresses,—cleared the 
sea of pirates,—conquered sixteen kingdoms,— 
and triumphed as the conqueror of Miruri- 
pares and Trcrane. All this was glorious! 
but, how did it end ?—He was at last driven 
from Rome, this idol of the Roman people, by 
a rival he despised ; and murdered by a'slave 
on the coast of Egypt. Had the great Pompry 
died in that fit of illness when all Italy joined in 
offering up prayers for his recovery,—or had he 
nobly fallen in the defence of the Laws and 
Liberties of his country, when Casar_ passed 
the Rubicon purposely to destroy them, the 
world might at the present hour be undecided 
which of those contending heroes. deserved the 
preference. He lived too long ;—he lived till 
Dyrrachium and Pharsalia’s Plains decided the 
contest, and shewed that he neither knew how to 
avail himself of a victory, or how to avoid an, 
engagement. It was the interest of Pompry to 
prolong the war; of Czsar to bring it to a 
i speedy issue.—The Genius of C sar prevailed. 
When Poprriius SiLo in the Marsian War, 
said to Marrus—* If you are a great General, 
Marius, come down into ee plain, and fight me.” 

Ma- 
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Marius replicd—* Jf you are a great General, 
Popilius, force me to do so.” 

While we admire the extraordinary talents of 
C1cERo, we are sometimes disgusted at his vanity. 
‘He valued: himself more as a Poet than an 
Orator. Many of his Orations are lost, and all 
his Poetry, a sample only remaining, to judge 
from which, the loss of the latter is not to be re- 
grettcd.* He first received the honorable title 
of Pater Patrie ; it was usurped afterwards by 
the Emperors themselves :—Commopnus was 
called Pater Pairte as wellas Titus. He was 
-outwitted by Octavius, whom he thought to 
have governed; and murdered by Popitrus, 
whose life he had saved. DEMOSTHENES and 
Cicero, the two greatest Orators the world ever 
produced, had a great similitude in their lives 
and fortunes. They both preserved the liberties 
of their country by the force of their eloquence, 
and were afterwards martyrs to it. One poi- 
soned himself through fear of ANTiPaTER, the 
other was murdered by order of AntTuony. 
Cicero was born at Arpinum ; ‘Marius also. 
-—The man who saved Rome, and the man who 
nearly destroyed it. | 


* Cedant arma toge con-cedat gloria lingue, 
O fortunatam natam me Consule Romam. 
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HorTeENsius was the rival of Cicero.—All 
this Orations are lost, and though highly spoken 
_of, it is said that the elegance of his action was 
their greatest merit. So graceful a speaker was 
Horrensivs, that Roscius took lessons of him 
.as he attended his pleadings; on the contrary, 
our Gentlemen at the bar would do well to cor=_ 
ect the awkwardness of their action, and take 
lessons from the stage. 
Whether you consider the younger eee in 
a private or public character—whether at the 
head of his own family, or of the State, you find 
him equally great and amiable. Few Romans 
equalled him in ability; none exceeded him in 
integrity. The confidence and affection of such 
a Sovereign as TRAJAN are indisputable a 
of both. | 
Here also MECENAS lived, the Prime Mi- 
nister and favorite of Aucusrus; the friend 
and Patron of Virert and Horace. He is 
represented as a man of strict integrity ; suf- 
ficient capacity, but of an indolent disposition, 
and more inclined to pleasure than to business, 
-He was as fortunate as his Master, for he was 
esteemed by his Sovereign, beloved by his 
friends, and respected by the public. Horacg 
has taken care to endear him to posterity. He 
has immortalized Aucustus also, and _ that 
- I cannot so readily forgive. Were I tempted to 
| pass 
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pass over in silence the cruelties he committed 
at the beginning of his reign for the sake of ‘his 
good .conduct afterwards—could I forget that 
Aucusrus was once Ocravius, I should still 


despise the slavish meanness of those Authors a 


- who are so lavish in the praise of him.—-Even 
Ovip, who had the least reason of any, shews a 
servility in his flattery of Aucustus unworthy 
his character ; and if any thing could lessen his 
talents in my esteem, it would be this shameful 
abuse of them. 

Poor Ovip !—We are still in the dark with 
regard to the cause of his banishment. Some 
have attributed it to his Art of Love, without 
considering that it did not take place till several 
years after that book was published. Besides, 
was he the only Author whose morality could be 
called in question.—Horace is not the most 
pure, nor are the Eclogues of the modest Vir- 
cit always unexceptionable. Some think he 
had an intrigue with Juxia, grand-daughter of 
Aucustus, and others that he discovered Au- 
custus flagrante dilitto with that person himself, 
’ That she was the cause I think is not improbable. 
She was sent away from Rome the same year 
that Ovip was banished; and the cause of his 
banishment not being published to the world, 
adds some weight to that conjecture, since he 
tells us in his de Tristibus that it was well known 
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| in Rome. Whether he was unlucky enouch to 


discover an amour of AucusTus with his own 


grand-daughter—whether he was privy to her 


amours with another person—we are likely to re~ 
main’ in the dark ; but it seems evident from his 


own account, that he owed his disgrace to what 
he had seen, net to what he had done. 


Ovip, though born a Poet, was very unequal. 
He tells us, that verse was more natural to him 


than prose; and that it was more trouble to him 
to correct his verses than to make them. His 


Metamorphosis he burnt with his own hands, 


being unfinished at the time of his banishment. 


A copy, however, remained with a friend, and to 
that we owe this valuable performance. He 
makes excuses for its imperfections, but is pleased 
that the work survives, Seneca tells us that 
Ovip was desired by his friends to leave out of 
that Poem three lines that displeased them :—he 
consented, on condition that he might except 
three only. The verses were written down by 
himself and his friends, unknown to each other, 
and, upon examination, were found to be the 
yery same. Two of which were, | 


s* Semibovemque virum, semivirumque poe 
Et oven boream, egelidumque retum.’ 


It has been said that Ttasio riclonitid bis Geru- 
salemme Destrutia to his Gerusalemme Liberata ; 
and, 
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and Mixton his Paradise Regained to his 
Paradise Lost ;—a strange infatuation, and shews 
how little the best Authors are capable of judg- 
ing of their own works. 

Though no man was less bigotted than Ovip 
to any one idea of beauty ; though he had always 
two mistresses at the same time, that if one failed, 
he might console himself with the other, this 
convenient system did not always succeed ; and 
speaking of his favourite Corrnna, he says; he 
could neither be happy with her, nor without her. 
He had a tender heart, which is seldom an ad 


vantage to the possessor, and a weak mind un-_ 


worthy an ancient Roman. 

Had not the Mantuan Bard been driven from 
his paternal cottage by the veterans of AucusTus, 
_ to whom it had been given as a recompence for 
their services, the world would have been deprived 
of its best Latin Poet. This extraordinary ge- 
nius would have planted cabbages instead of 
writing verses; or continued the humble pro- 
fession of a horse-doctor, in which he is said to 
have had some skill, instead of becoming a Cour- 
tier. He presented Horace to his patron 
Mecanas. There seems to have existed a 
sincere friendship and perfect good understand- 
ing between these celebrated writers, without 
the least tincture of jealousy ; an extraordinary 
circumstance in rival wits, competitors for Court 
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fayor. Msc#nas sitting one day between them, 
in a deep reverie, was asked, where he was? He 
humorously replied —“ Between sighs and tears 3”? 
alluding to the weak lungs of the one, and the 
weak eyes of the other. 

. As for Horace, he was a bon vivant; and I 
‘make no doubt his own good sense, and the 
good company he kept, rendered him an agree- 
able companion. His friend Epicurg, and his 
friend Baccuus, seem to have carried him 
‘cheerfully through every situation in life. His 
Maxims are excellent, and may be safely fol- 
lowed by adding to them only what Christianity 
‘requires. . The man of business, the man of 
pleasure, the man of letters, and the philosopher, 
all are instructed by him: he tells us to mind 
our business. De Wir says—* When you have 
many things,to do, finish one first.”? Horace, 
in fewer words, says—Hoc age: and the better 
to reconcile us to the fatigue of our daily labour 
in whatever way it may be, he tells us, that man 
is doomed to earn his livelihood by the. sweat of 
his brow—WNil sine magno vita labore dedit mor- 
talibus. He reminds us, that Casar_ thought 
nothing dene while any part of it remained to 
do—Nil actum credens dum quid superesset agen= 
dum. He tells us to think before we speak, 
agreeable to a proverb of our own, least said 
25 soonest mended——Lmissum volat irrevocabile 


verbuN. 
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_verbum. He is not less an advocate for the 
propriety of time and place. What is proper at 
one time, may be improper at another. Gaiety 
or gravity is never so becoming as when it is 


suited to the general ton of the company in - 


which we are,—Oderunt hilarem tristes, tristem 
jocosi. He recommends that complaisance and 
benevolence which is so necessary ‘in society, 


_ where we have much to give and take; and is’ 


not easily offended—Non ego paucis offendar 
maculis. He also advises us to keep our tems 
per, and turn into a joke whatever is meant to 
offend—Ridiculum acri. The better to inculcate 


that useful lesson, honesty is the best policy, he 


gives us to understand, that the first object in 
life should be to do what is right, and that it is 
the greatest of all earthly enjoyments—Rex e7is, 
st recte facies. He tells us—Qui cito dat, bis 
dat ; that by granting immediately, and without 


consideration, we double the obligation. This is ~ 
a generous sentiment, and shews a readiness to 


oblige, which enhances the value of every trifle; 
but in matters of greater concern, some con- 


sideration 75 necessary, or we. Jessen the obli- » 


gation. 

~ To the man of pleasure he recommends the 

actual enjoyment of the present hour, as if it 

were certain to be the last; and points out the 

advantages that will thus ensue from unexpected 
| pleas 
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-pleasures—Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supres 
mum, grata superventet que non sperabitur hora ; 
and considers him asa happy man who, when he 
lays down to rest, can say—‘* This day, at least, 
has not been ill employed:”’——Jlle potens sue 
_Letusque degit, cut lrcet in diem dixisse, vixt. 
He recommends also the immediate. enjoyment 
of that happiness which is in our own power, 
without seeking any further. When Pyrruus 
related to Cineas the many troublesome and 
dangerous enterprizes he proposed to effect one 
after the other, the Philosopher asked him, what 
he intended when they were all accomplished : 
‘* Why then, my friend,’ said Pyrruus, “we 
will remain quiet, and be happy.”’— Jf so,’? 
replied Cinras, “ and happiness ts so much in 
eur power, what hinders us from remaining 
guiet, and being happy now 2?’’—=HoRAcz says in 
four words—Cur optas quod habes. He pro-~ 
poses to use prudence in our pleasures as the 
surest means to preserve that happiness which - 
Providence has designed us—Rectius occupas 
“nomen beati, que Deorum muneribus sapienter 
wtiz. He even thinks, that he who is prudent has 
no other want—Nullum numen abest quin sié 
prudeniia. ‘Though a friend to pleasure, he — 
thinks it may be too dearly bought—Noced empta 

dolore voluptas. 
To men of letters he gives some excellent ad- 
vice: 
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‘vice: he tells them not to undertake more thati 
they can perform—Versate diu, quid ferre recu- 
sent, gud valeant humeri. From his Ninth 
‘Satire we may conclude he was easily bored; 
and in the most concise manner possible says—— 
Ne quid nimis. He advises them also, what is 
not less necessary, frequently to erase, as well 
as correct—Sepe stylum vertas. He ‘strongly 
recommends the happy union of the useful, -with 
the agreeable; and insinuates that entertainment 
is never so laudable as when it is accompanied 
by instruction—Ommne tulit punctum que miscurt 
utile dulcz.* 


He warns the Philosopher that life is short; 


he might also have added, and is always uncer= 
tain—Vita summa brevis est. Though a Pagan, 
he so far agrees with the doctrine of Christianity, 
that he thinks not of to-morrow, which may 
never come; and as an Epicurean recommends 
the enjoyment of the present moment, which is 
all that we can call our own—Quin sit futurum 


* The Roman Tablets were of wood, covered with bees’- , 
wax, The stylus with which they wrote was of iron; it 
was pointed at one end, and.round at the other; with the 
latter they effaced. The English word style is derived 
from it. They used no table, but wrote upon their knees. 
Stiletto, an instrument of assassination, is also derived from 
the same word, 
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tras fuge querereé. He advises us to be coris 
- tented with what we have, that-—Multa petentibus 
desunt mulia; and that covetousness is a vice 
which is never to be satisfied—Semper avarus 
eget. He isa friend to patience, like a modern 
Italian, who applies it on every occasion as his 
best and only remedy: our proverb says, what 
cannot be cured, must be endured. Horace tells | 
us, that it even depends on ourselves to lessen 
by patience’ those misfortunes that we cannot 
remove—Levius fit patienzia quid-quid corrt- 
gere est nefas. The misanthrope, ever prone to 
find fault, sees all in its worst colours: the man 
of candour, who opposes every man’s virtues to 
his failings, will always find something to ap- 
prove. Our Author, who is full of charity and 
benevolence, never looks for perfection, but 
thinks those best who have the fewest faults, 
‘and is a friend to all mankind—Nam vitits nemo 
sine nascitur, optimus ille est gui°minimis urge~ 
iur. He advises us not to follow blindly those 
fashions that may not become us; or those cuss 
toms which our judgment may disapprove; but 
in every instance, without fear of censure, to act 
as we think right ourselves—Sapere aude. He 
is particularly severe on those fools who, to 
avoid one extreme, run into another-— Dum 
vitant stult: vitia in contraria currunt: nor is 
he less so on those restless and discontented 
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persons who, like Pyrruvs, neglect the happi- 
ness they might. enjoy, to go in search of that 
which they may never find—Quod petis hic est. 
He exclaims against that admiration which only 
serves.to mislead, and render us discontented 
with what we have—Nul admirari, It is always 
a proof of wisdom to.conform to that which fate 
has allotted us; I believe: most of our misfor- 
tunes, and all our uneasiness, we owe to our 
own folly... He tells us, that it is in vain to. ex- 
pect perfect happiness—WNzhil est ab omne parte 
beatum. ~He recommends a. constant .command 
over our passions, lest in time we become their 
slaves—Animum rege, qui,.nist. paret, imperat : 
and neither to be too much elated with good, or 
too much: dejected with bad: fortune—Aquam 
memento nebus .in arduis servare meniem. He 
considers a ‘good conscience as the best. safe- 
guard, and the surest means of happiness— Hic 
murus Aheneus. esto nil conscire sibt nulla pal- 
descere culpa... I shall only add one more of his 
precepts, for I plainly perceive there is no end 
to them, Itjs apiece of advice more applica- 
ble to my. age than yours—-Luszsti satis, edistt 
satis, atque bibistr, tempus abire tibc est. He 
tells me to leave off the pleasures of this world, 
and not wait till they leave off me. 
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HOUGH the. Aticusran age produced 

the greatest. Wits, it: has been remarked 

that the preceding one produced the greatest 
Men.—It was an age of great ilicentiousness. 

By Horacz’s account, ladies’ favors were to be 
obtained even at that time by presents,:and it 
was considered as a blessing when the children 
resembled their father. . Roman husbands: were 
not less discreet than they are at present.: When 
Suuprcrus Gauga feigned sleep while Mica 
nas made love to his wife, seeing a islave go to 
the buffett to drink some of the wine; halloed 
out—“ Heus-puer non omnibus dormio !?—I 
sleep for Mecanas, but not for you! Ovip 
even wished they had more jealousy, to give a 
higher relish to his enjoyment; and Seneca tells 
us, sometime after, that the number-of adulteries 
were so great, they kept one another in counte- 
‘Rance; and that conjugal fidelity was considered 
| N& as 
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as a want of personal accomplishment. How 
different were the morals of Rome in the early 
days of the Republic! When Dusitius re- 
proached his wife for so long concealing from 
him what he had just learnt from another per- 
son, that he had a stinking breath ; she told him 
—* She concluded that all men had the same.” 

If education were anywise to blame, it does 
not appear that it was from any want of attention 
in parents, Education was considered by the 
ancients as the base of the general prosperity of 
the State. Though confined in the earliest days 
of the Republic to the military life they then led, 
and to the cultivation of the land by which they 
were supported, the introduction of commerce 
introduced new customs, and youth were in- 
structed in’ every accomplishment that could 
adorn the body, and improve the mind. There 
were public schools and private tutors ; nor were 
the fathers themselves inattentive to the educa- 
tion of their children. Aucustus taught his 
nephews to write; and Cicero, for the use of 
his son, composed that excellent moral Treatise 
which the first Fathers of the Church approved. 
Boys were instructed while at school in the laws 
of their country, but it is true that the Laws of 
the Twelve Tables were more easily learnt than 
modern statutes. They were afterwards intro-. 
duced to the Forum, where they had the best 

models 
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~ models of Roman eloquence, and many travelled 
afterwards into Greece, to give that part of their 
education a higher finish. In those days, curio- 
sity was less the object of travelling than im. 
provement. It is nota little extraordinary, that 
for their hours of amusement they should have 
had several games that are still in use ;—Heads 
er tails, for instance; the first Roman money 
had Janus on one side, and a vessel on the other; 
in tossing up, they cried— Capita aut navia ?”* 
They had also—Par aut empar,—our Even or 
odd. 

They had many Public Festivals :—that of | 
Frora lasted six days; the three last days of 
April, and three first of May. It was at this 
féte that women of easy virtue stripped them- 
selves naked, and contended with each other for 
the amusement of the spectators; and Caro is 
said to have retired not to spoil their sport. 

The Saturnalia were instituted in honor of Sa- 
TURN}; a time of perfect liberty, in resemblance 
of that perfect equality among men in the Gol- 
den Age. Slaves put on their masters” clothes, 
and were at liberty to say and do what they 

pleased; but, I make no doubt, were made to 
‘gmart for it afterwards. Games, forbidden at 
other times, were allowed; all public business 
was at an end; nothing was seen or heard but 
feasting and merriment ; it was nearly at the same 
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season, and in many respects resembled a modern 
Carnival. ; 

The Lupercalia were’ let atésl in honor of 
Pan; two young men ran naked about the 
streets with thongs made of goat skins in their 
hands, striking all they met. Women put them- 
selves on purpose in their way, and fancied that 
being thus struck rendered them fruitful. It is 
said that Marx AntTuHony thus exposed hime 
self. They had many other fétes in the course 
of the year; those already mentioned were the 
most remarkable. | 

A ridiculous circumstance happened at the 


Secular Games, which were at last celebrated . 


more than once in the same century :—the Crier 
still continuing to invite the people, in the usual 
form, to a festival which no person living had 
ever seen, or could live to see again !—It lasted 
three days and three nights ; it is probable that 
the night part of it might be the occasion of 
some. irregularities, since AuGustus ordered 
that no young people should be admitted unless 
accompanied. by their..parents. These Games 
were first instituted as a: thanksgiving, the city 
having been. delivered: from the plague; this 
happened the.same: year that. Tarquin was 
expelled:—they thus got rid of two plagues at 

once. 
They had their wihuclag days, in which no 
busi- 
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business whatever was transacted. They were 
superstitious in the extreme. If the raven 
croaked with a shrill voice, it was a good omen: 
but bad, if the voice was hoarse. Ifahare crost | 
them, that was also bad :—~a modern sportsman 
would not think it so. They had prodigies 
without number. If you can believe Livy, a 
good historian, but a very credulous one, a cow. 
brought forth a mule !—Statues sweated blood ! 
—-In some places it rained stones; in others, 
fishes sprung up in the furrows they were plough- 
ing!—An ox spoke!—A spear moved of itself ! 
—A hog was seen with a human head !—And a_ 
child in its mother’s womb cried seated To 
triumphe lt 2? 

The country life of she Romans had cates, 
gone.an entire change before the end of the Re- 
_ public. In the time of Caro the Censor, and 
CiNCINNATUS, agriculture was in the highest 
estimation. Cato, when at Tusculum, worked 
with his men, and eat at the same table. Cin-~ 
CINNATUS was actually found at the plough 
when he was appointed Dictator, Commerce, 
which introduced luxury, made a total change 
in the manners of the people. The plough was 
then left to the hands: of the husbandman, and 
the noble Senator retired to his country seat to 
enjoy the fruits of another’s labor, .. . > 
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LETTER LXIX. 


< aceiia— - 


DO not apprehend the ancient Romans lost 


much time in dressing. Their coxcombs 


were sweet-smelling coxcombs. MarriAt ral- 


lies Corte, who was I suppose the completest 
puppy of his time, for his perfumes and essences : 
yet you will not think a little perfume ill be- 
stowed, when -you consider that their cloaths 
_ were woollen, and they had no linen,x—Czsar 
without it must have smelt as rank as a Capu- 
chin. , 

Their dress admitted but little display of vari- 
ety, nor did their hair; I speak of the men: as 
to the women, their head-dress in all ages has 
made a principal part of their contemplation. 

The Tunica was a waistcoat. It was bound 
round them with a kind of sash. Csar only 
wore it loose. It was of fine cloth. That of 
the men was without sleeves, and came down as 
low as the knee; that of the women had sleeves, 

and 
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and reached to their heels. In cold weather the | 
men wore two tunicas; they wore besides a kind 
of shirt of the same stuff, but somewhat finer. 
Till the time of the Emperors, the use of linen 
was unknown. They wore neither breeches nor 
stockings. Their shoes were in the form of 
half-boots. Aucustus wore high heels to 
make himself appear taller. The Toga was a 
loose gown, thrown round them like the modern 
Ferajuolo, and only worn when they*went abroad. 
The loose dress of the Romans was not only 
more graceful, but more wholesome, than. our 
own. ‘The men had neither shirt-collars, waist. , 
bands, nor garters, to interrupt the free circula- 
tion of the blood. The women had no tight 
lacing to give them fine shapes, and prevent re. 
spiration ;-—without doubt both were the better 
for it. Boys at seventeen left the Toga Pre- 
texta, and put on the Toga Virilis,—they were 
then of age. | 

When under the accusation of any crime, the 
men put on mourning, and it was usual in that ~ 
habit to supplicate the protection of the people t 
it had been more worthy the spirit of an ancient 
Roman resolutely to have abided by the decision 
of his country. They wore a white gown of 
undied wool when they canvassed for an em- 
ployment; and from thence is derived the 
modern word Candidate, 3 
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You read frequently of the Laticlavi and An. 
gusticlavi; they were pieces of purple cloth 
sewed on the breast of the tunica by way of 
distinction: the former, which were the largest, 
were worn by the Senators; the latter, by the 
Knights. Citizens were. enrolled in the Order 
of Knights by the Censor when their estates 
amounted to four hundred sesterces, somewhat 
_ more than three thousand pounds sterling: to 
become a Senator, double that sum was re- 
quired. 

The Cestus, or girdle, the women wore, was 
fastened directly beneath their breast. Poppra, 
the greatest coquette of her time, when she went 
abroad wore a veil that covered one half of her 
_ face only ; and when she travelled, five hundred 
asses accompanied to furnish milk for her baths, 
They had their bracelets, necklaces, and ‘ear- 
rings; pearls were in high esteem; diamonds at 
that time were little known. They had their 
curling-irons, and dressed their hair in various 
forms, according to the caprice of the day: 
they changed the colour of it also with washes 
they had on purpose; fair hair was most in 
fashion, and to give it a greater brilliancy, they 
used powder of gold.—-Nor was the use of 
rouge unknown to them; they both painted and 
patched, if you believe Marriau. False locks, 
and false teeth also, were not uncommon. Petut 
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Maztres had their winter and their summer rings. 
Knights wore theirs on the fourth finger of the 
left hand; it was ‘atthe same. time their seal : 
that. of Aucustus was a Sphinx, and chosen, 
probably, as a symbol of secrecy. 

- You ask if the Romans shaved ?—Apr1an 
was the first Emperor who wore.a beard: till his 
time it was usual to shave, or pluck it. It is at 
best an unpleasant operation, © A friend of ours 
says, that men and women are on.a greater equa- 
lity than is generally thought; and that the in- 
convenience of shaving every day throughout 
the year, is equal to the pain of labour once in 
nine months. If you are of that opinion, pro- 
vide yourself with razors; for those you will 
find here are fitter to flay Marsyas, than shave a 
gentleman. .A Barber was a person of note in 
ancient Rome, and his shop served as a coffee- 
house for all the tittle-tattle of the town. 

The use of hats was unknown; they went 
bare headed. Their hair was cut’ short; but 
they wore wigs occasionally in bad weather. It 
is probable that bald-heads, which were held in 
great disrepute among the Romans, first brought 
wigs into fashion. Orno, whowas the greatest 
Petit Maitre of his time, wore false hair, but so 
well adapted that it looked hike hissowt, 9 00. 

The Calendar had become. so defective till 
Casan altered it, that harvest no longer fell in 
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summer, nor the vintage in autumn. It must 
have caused infinite confusion. Having no 
clocks, they measured time by the hour-glass, 
which, instead of sand, was filled with water. 
The first hours of the morning were employed 
in devotion and visits of ceremony. The Fo- 
yum was ‘the general occupation afterwards till 
dinner time: twelve was the usual hour; but it 
was a slender meal, more like an English lun- 
cheon. Prrny, in the account he gives of his 
manner of living in the country, neither mentions 
breakfast nor dinner: the former was little used, 
except by old people and children. They re- 
posed after they had dined, and the rest of the 
day was dedicated to exercise, feasting, and 
amusement. Supper was their principal meal ; 
it was after sun-set, like the fashionable dinners 
of the present day. A collation after supper 
was in use among the VirEeLtius’s and Api- 
cius’s only. Brssrus Crispus, a companion 
of VireLiius in his debauches, falling ill, con- 
gratulated himself upon it, saying— I should 
have died, if 1 had not fallen sick.’? The ex- 
travagant luxury of the Bon Vivants of ancient 
Rome surpasses all belief. In the kitchen of 
Marx Antuony eight wild-boars were seen 
roasting at the same time: it was natural to sup- 
pose that many persons were invited, but the 
cook on being interrogated, said the whole eight 

were 
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were prepared for ANtTHony only, that one 
might be ready at the very moment he thought 
fit to call for it. The suppers Lucu tus gave 
in the Apollo were fixed at a certain sum, not 
_ Jess than one thousand pounds sterling. Setting 
down to a supper that he found less elegant than 
usual, he took his Maitre d’ Hotel to task for it, 
who thought to excuse himself by saying, that he 
knew no company was invited." What!’ ree 
plied his master, “did you not know that Lucul. 
lus was to sup with Lucullus.”? The Public Li. 
brary of this gentleman did him more honor than 
all his suppers. 

Though they lived expensively, they did not 
live comfortably. The laying down while they 
eat was an awkward and inconvenient posture. 
The regular use of the bath is thought to have 
occasioned it. Violent exercise, and a warm 
bath immediately after, made repose necessary, 
and refreshment was afterwards taken on the 
same bed out of convenience. Cato, after the 
loss of the battle of Pharsalia, sat at table out of 
mortification, and never lay down but to sleep. 
Varro did the same after his loss of the battle 
at Canne. During supper buffoons and dancers 
were frequently introduced ;—they never danced 
themselves unless they were-drunk. - Sometimes 
a book was read to them, Horace tells us, 

that 
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that the discourse at their meals was on intes 
resting subjects:.such as, “If in virtue, or in 
riches, consist true happiness.’’ ‘ If honor, or 
interest, form true friendship.’’ ‘ What is the 
nature of sovereign goad “where lies its perfec- 
tion?’ &e. ot 

Lucius VERuSs was die first person who in- 
vited twelve guests to the same table: the usual 
number was nine. The Triclinium was come. 
posed’ of three sofas, and three persons lay on 
each. At first’ the women.sat up as we do, out 
of decency ;. but afterwards, as the manners bes 
came more corrupt, they did not scruple to lay 
in the very. bosoms of. the men, The table, 
which in some:measure. resembled the horse-shoe 
table now:.in. use, was placed in the middle. 
They:reclined.on their left side while they eat, 
their head. supported-by cushigns.. The middle 
seat was the most honorable.’ .The second place 
on the middle sofa was the head of the table, 
there lay the master of the house; the place 
below was for-his wife; that above for the prin- 
cipal guest; the other two beds were reserved 
for the friends and. parasites the pefson invited 
usually brought along with him. The ancients, 
who were superstitious in every thing, approved 
most of uneven numbers. Those of the Nine 


Muses and Three Graces were their favorites ; 
and 
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and they were used to say, that the number of 
~ guests invited should not exceed the one, or be 
less than the other. 

No great entertainment was given without 
fish. At their country houses they had ponds 
on purpose to preserve them. The fish in the 
stews of Lucutxus sold after his death for 
more than twenty thousand pounds. Those 
who lived near the sea had the salt water intro- 
duced as a reservoir for sea-fish also. A mullet 
was reckoned stale unless it died in the hands of 
the guest. The hare was one of their choicest 
meats; they fancied it gave them a good com- 
plexion; the shoulder was the part they most 
esteemed. Pea-fowl and thrushes were in great 
repute. Cocks-combs was also a favorite dish; 
Herrocasatus had. them. cut. off while the 
animal was alive:, but. that. madman eat the 
tongues of nightingales, and fed his lions with 
pheasants. We are told, that the Roman cooks 
had the art to give.one dish the taste of another, 
This is more. than the French have ever yet 
arrived at,. Gormandizing was got to such a 
height that many vomited after eating,—some 
took a vomit before: even Cz#sar, when he 
visited Cicero at his villa, thus emptied his 
stomach before he sat down to table out of coms 
pliment, to shew that he came to eat and drink 

| freely. 
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freely. The life of Virzxuius was eae 
spent in eating and vomiting. 

I conclude the Romans had their meat cut for 
them. The use of forks was unknown—they 
eat with their fingers. The dishes were usually 
served up one by one. Each had his portion 
allotted him. Each brought his napkin, and 
what he did not eat, his slave, who attended, 
carried home. They had no table-cloths; a 
wet sponge cleaned the table after every service. 
The first tables were made of oak ;—afterwards, 
as they increased in luxury, of ivory. The 
Maitre d’Hotel at the beginning of the feast 
presented the guests with a bill of fare, and 
the cups they ‘were to drink out of were placed 
before them. From an expression of Horace, 
they began with eggs, and ended with apples; 
but this may relate to the familiar repast only. 
The same Author tells us, that long eggs wete 
more esteemed than roind ones. They had 
iced water; it was one of their luxuries, but they 
had not arrived at the art of making ices... 

At great entertainments presents were given 
_to the guests, Lotteries were not unusual, in 
which every one drew a prize of some kind or 
other. They bathed, and then perfumed them- 
selves, put on a robe de chambre which was kept 
on purpose, and took off their sandals before 

they 
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they laid down to eat. Horact, who wasa bon 
vivant, describes in various places the ceremo- 

nies of the table. By his account, their convivial 

hours were passed merrily, and the toast-master 
was arbitrary. He was not chosen as with us— 
the dice decided. Venus was the highest throw. 
This Lady was never forgotten at their festivals. 
Horace tells us, the Graces were her attend- 

ants, and Mercury; though the latter was the 

God of Wit, there is something in the very 

mame that in these days would be sufficient to 

disturb all the merriment. Chios and Falernian 

were the favorite wines. They drank to the 

health of their friends present and absent, and as 

many bumpers as they had letters in their names. 

They seem as ill-bred in that particular as 

modern tiplers, and obliged all their company to 
drink alike. They had their Brindisi’s to their 
mistresses, but their guests were given to under- 
stand at the beginning of a feast, that whatever 
they might hear, they were not to repeat. I ap- 
prehend there was more hard drinking in an- 
cient than in modern Rome. Our friend 

Horace takes off his bumper; calls for larger 

bowls; and was as jolly a fellow, by his own 

account, as can be found in any drinking elub 

in England, Scotland, or Ireland. Even Caro 

himself was not exempt from this vice, and 
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Seneca says of Trzer1us— That he got drunk 
but once, but tt was at the beginning is his reign . 
and. lasted dill the end of it.” | 
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LETTER LXX, 
ce a 


PEOPLE of unconquerable bravery, in« 
defatigable perseverance, who were never 
‘dismayed by misfortune, but rendered even 
more ferocious by every check they met with, 
seemed formed for universal empire. Restless 
and turbulent at home; always at ‘variance with 
the Senate when they had no enemy in the field, 
it was necessary to keep them employed abroad. 
Slow was their first progress, having to contend 
with those who were little inferior to themselves ; 
but when once in possession of Italy, they de. 
-stroyed Carthage, conquered Spain, laid Asia 
under tribute, and became masters of the world. 
Constant exercise, and the severest discipline, 
were advantages peculiar to themselves. They 
bore fatigue without suffering, and hardships 
without complaining. It is not in a life of 
quiet, my good Sir, that a soldier is formed for 
conquest, It is not in the service of the Fair, 
O2 3 or 
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or amusement of the Theatre, that he learns to 
bear fatigue and despise danger ;—and I verily 
believe, that Czsar at the head of his tenth 
legion, inured to hardship, and flushed with vic- 
tory, would drive every modern Roman out of © 
Rome. | 

The military art of this brave and warlike 
people is worthy consideration; and ancient 
tactics, though at present more curious than use- 
ful, will ever remain an interesting example of 
the good effects of obedience and discipline. 

The dress of the Roman soldier resembled in 
a great measure that of a Scotch Highlander. 
He had besides a helmet, shield, and coat of © 
mail, He-was trained by continual exercise to 
the fatigue be had to undergo, and the enormous 
weight he had to carry.. His armour, his arms, — 
his provisions, which he always carried along — 
with him; his utensils, and the pallisade with 
which he fortified his camp, were the ordinary — 
incumbrances of a common soldier upon a march, 
seldom less than twenty miles a day ;* and on his 
arrival, digging the trench, and raising the ram- 
part, was his first and immediate employment: 
towers at small distances one from the other were 


* The Roman soldier wore nails in his shoes, like the 
common laborer of the present day. 
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to be constructed afterwards; though laborious 
the task, it was soon accomplished. A Roman 
soldier was laborer, carpenter, and mason; nor 
was he interrupted at the approach of an enemy ; 
he worked in armour, and had his arms con- 
‘stantly at hand. The camp was square, with an- 
entrance at each front; a conveniency not less 
necessary in the frequent sorties they had to 
make, it being thought disgraceful to suffer their 
camp to be insulted by an enemy. Each gate 
had a quarter guard, and a picquet was always 
ready to turn out when called for. The Espla- 
nade was two hundred feet wide; the streets 
regular; and barracks in winter secured the 
soldiers against the inclemency of the weather. 
As the Roman power declined, their camps were 
no longer fortified, and their very armour be- 
came too heavy for those who intended to run 
away. 

I think it was at the siege of Veia, where they 
made the first winter campaign, that their first 
regular pay began. ‘Till that time emulation 
was encouraged by reward. The soldiers had 
their collars, their bracelets, and their crowns: 
the Generals their ovations and their triumphs. 
In the former, the Hero entered on foot, or on 
horseback, wearing a crown of myrtle instead of 
laurel: flutes were heard, instead of trumpets ; 
and at the Capitol, pacific animals only were 
| SaCr l= 
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sacrificed. ‘This was an honor acquired by 
victories of little consequence. To enjoy the 
honors of a triumph, the Hero must have con- 
quered a province, or slain in one battle five 
thousand of his fellow-creatures. Csar thus 
humanely triumphed four days following.—I am 
sorry to think, that to enter Rome in a car, 
rather than on horseback, they frequently in- 
vaded without reason, and slew without mercy. 
No shew could be so interesting, no pageantry 
so sublime; musicians singing Jo Triumphe ; 
trumpets sounding a charge; Kings in chains, 
and beauty in tears. A JucurrHa—a ZENo- 
BIAe—What a lesson for humanity! What a 
sight for a philosopher!—-I cannot forgive the 


vanity of Aucustus, who intended to have 


exposed CLeopatra also, the greatest beauty 
of her time, the beloved of the man who adopted 
him, a Sovereign like himself, in so humiliating 
and so disgraceful a situation. After a long 


procession of spoils, the General himself ap- 


pears in a purple robe, with his laurel crown, 
and ivory sceptre; his triumphal car drawn. by 
four white horses, and, as luxury increased, by 
other animals.—=It was indeed necessary that a 
slave should continually remind the hero that he 
was a man; he might also have added,’ liable to 
the same diseases, pains, and accidents, as the 
very meanest spectator. pst 
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Discipline was exact, and punishment severe. 
The soldier took an oath not to run away from 
the enemy, or abandon his arms, and to obey 
‘the orders of his commander. If he was found 
from his camp, beyond the trumpet’s sound, he 
was punished as a deserter. The Officer who 
engaged an enemy without the order of his Ge. 
neral, though he conquered, was punished with 
deathh Manutus Targuartus passed this 
_ severe sentence on his own son.—He was a bet- 
ter son than father. They frequently refused 
the exchangt of prisoners, sometimes to punish 
those who had saved themselves by flight, at 
others, to inculcate that useful lesson—To die 
vather than submit. 

The ancients always proclaimed war before 
they began it. It often happened that great 
battles began towards the evening, and night put 
-anendtothem. A feather was the signal of 
defeat ;-- laurel, of victory. _ 

It was the Roman policy to treat sith severity 
those only who resisted. Parcere sudjectos et 
debellare superbos. 

When they made a conquest, part of the land 
was sold by auction, the remainder divided 
among the people. As at these sales the rich 
increased their property, it was at last ordered — 
‘that no one should possess more than five hund- 
red acres, which the Senators evaded by ficti- 

tious 
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tious names. Opposition to this abuse was the 
ruin of the Graccut. | 

‘It was not usual to take the field till after the 
Summer Solstice. It does not appear that the 
line of march of the ancients was much incom- 
moded by baggage waggons; and probably one 
company of English Guards, during the late 
campaign in Germany, was more luxuriously 
accommodated than a Roman legion. Some- 
times the waggons were placed on the opposite — 
side to that from which danger was appre~ 
hended. At others they were secured in the 
centre. They marched with caution. The 
usual disposition was a phalanx, or a column.— 
Sometimes marching by the flank, at others 
making their flank the front, in case of a sudden 
and unexpected attack. The country they had 
to pass, and the vicinity of the enemy probably 
decided for them. The Officers were always at 
their posts, and Caro is described marching on 
foot, even in Africa, all in armour; his pilum in 
his hand;* exposing himself, in that at least, to 
the same fatigue as a common soldier. They 
had no cannon; nor were Balistas and Cata- 


* The Pilum was a javelin seven feet long; strong, 

\ 4 He . 
sharp, and heavy. It seems to have been irresistible in 
the hands of a Roman soldier, and never failed to keep 


the enemy’s horse at a distance. 
| pulias, 
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puitas, machines of great antiquity, introduced 
into their army till they had lost their original 
valor, and preferred fighting at a distance. 

The strength of the Roman legion varied at 
different periods. The original complement 
was four thousand two hundred men divided 
“into cohorts, manipules, and centuries. Has. 
taires, Princes, Triaires, and Velites, were the | 
different orders of soldiery of which it was com- 
' posed—six hundred triaires, of the others, one 
thousand two hundred each. The principal 
weapon of the legionary soldier was the pilum. | 
The triaire had pikes, and the velites darts. The 
shields of the latter were small and round. The 
shields the others carried were two feet and a half 
broad, and four feet long :—they nearly covered 
their whole body. Short swords, worn on the 
right thigh, were common to them all. It was 
a disgrace to a Roman soldier to lose any of his 
arms in battle. Poor Horace was in that pre- 
dicament : he was a coward, and had the cou- 
rage to ownit. Each legion had several Military 
Tribunes annexed to it: an office somewhat 
similar to that of Major-General. Centurions 
had the command of centuries (companies), were 
of different ranks, and were the captains and 
subalterns of the present day. 

During the Republic, a Roman Knight, who, 
bye the bye, rode without a saddle, hada he!met 
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and breast-plate ; a shield on his left arm, long 
sword in his belt, and lance in his hand. Three 
hundred horse was the usual complement to a le- 
gion of infantry, who, charging in small squadrons 
of eight in front, and four deep, gave HANNIBAL 
an advantage over them in every engagement. 
His heavy horse, equal in goodness, were supe- 
rior in number; and his Numidians, active as 
Hussars, were admirably qualified to attack or 
to retreat, to fly or to pursue. In the early 
days of the Republic they had but few cavalry. 
- When Rome was on its decline, they had little 
else. | 

A Roman army under the command of a Con- 

sul consisted of four legions. When the two 


Consuls joined, of eight; and each commanded 


alternately day by day. At the famous battle 
of Canna, the legions were augmented to five 
thousand men, and the number doubled; but 
the same bad system continued, and the good 
generalship of A°mix1us was of no avail against 


the ignorance and obstinacy of Varro, who en- » 


gaged the enemy, contrary to the advice of his 
colleague; and his whole army, consisting of at 
least eighty thousand men, were all cut in pieces 
or taken, three thousand only excepted. Un- 


luckily Varro escaped, and Aumitius died. 


Hannisat, whose whole force consisted of 
little more than half that number, lost eight 
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thousand only. It is one of the most unfortu- 
‘nate circumstances in life, and most unaccount- 
able, the obstinacy with which Ignorance is usu- 
ally accompanied. In this battle Hannisar 
shewed his superior generalship. , Inferior in 
number to the Romans, he placed the weakest 
of his infantry in the centre, which he made to 
advance before the rest, foreseeing they would 
be obliged to give ground, and that the enemy, 
by advancing upon them, would give an oppor- 
tunity to his wings to surround and encompass 
them. The manceuvre succeeded to the utmost 
of his wishes—His centre gave way.—The 
wings wheeled to the right and left inwards. 
The enemy were thus caught as.it were in a 
_drag-net, and but a few only had the good for- 
tune to escape. What remains, shall be re- 
served for another Letter, for I find I am talking 
scientifically on a subject of which I confess 
I know but little. Forman, a Philosopher of 
Ephesus, had the folly to make a dissertation on 
the duties of a General in presence of Han- 
N18AL, who being asked by his admirers, what 
he thought of their Philosopher, replied, “ Thaé 
he had met with many an old fool, but never in his 
life had he met with so complete a one as For= 
mian.?? | Hh 
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y ‘HE usual method of forming of the Ro- 
mans was on three lines in chequer— 
Hastaires, Princes, and Triaires, in detached 
manipules of twelve in front, and ten deep, 
with intervals equal to their front—The Al- 
lies, who were but half the number of the 
Romans, were on the right and left. Rome 
was more fortunate in her Allies than the Com- 
bined armies of the present day, whose power 
does by no means increase in just proportion to 
their quantity. The cavalry were posted on 
the wings. The velites, who were ranged in 
front of the line, began the attack, and after a 
slight skirmish with the light infantry of the 
enemy, in which the legionaries took no part, 
they retreated through the intervals into the 
rear. The princes then advanced to form on 
one line with the hastaires, and the signal was 


given to engage. Before this took place, it was 
| not 
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not unusual for a champion to come forward and 
dare any of the enemy to single combat. They 
knew no other duels. Thus Brutus engaged 
the son of Targuin,—and Man ius Tor- 
euvatus the gigantic Gaul, whom he attacked 
and killed. What an interesting moment, having 
two such armies for spectators! 

Their war cry, the rattle of their swords 
| against their bucklers, their glittering armour, 
their nodding plumes, all contributed to put the 
enemy in dibautie They charged upon a run. 
The pilum was thrown at the distance of ten 
paces. The soldier on the instant advanced 
sword in hand, availing himself of the confusion 
_ he had already occasioned in the enemies line by 
a missive weapon, whose wound was fatal. 

The triarii, who were armed with pikes, either 
defended the rear against the enemies’ horse, or 
assisted by the velites were ready as a corps de 
reserve to act as occasion might require. 

The-cavalry were opposed to each other, and 
asthe Romans depended principally on their 
infantry, their cavalry were frequently over- 
matched. In desperate cases, Livy tells: us; 
they would take off their bridles before they 
charged the enemy. We should consider such 
a manceuvre as dangerous to ourselves only... 

‘They sometimes formed in separate columns, 
the hastaires, princes, and triaires, each behind 
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the other with open intervals.» “They did so at 
Canne, and had reason to repent it. Such, it is 
true, was the order of battle at Tunis, and at 
Zama; but Recutus and Scipio, two expe- 
rienced Generals, had elephants to encounter, 
and took the best precautions they could against 
them. Those animals, terrible in appearance, 
and trained to slaughter, were often more dan- 
gerous to their friends than their enemies. The 
velites, whose business it was to attack them, 
would frequently by means of their darts, and 
the abominable noise they made, turn'them back 
on their own troops; and when that failed, had 
the address, by running from them, to entice 
them through the intervals of the legions already 
formed in columns on purpose to let them 
pass. 

The Roman Legion seems to have had: con- 
siderable advantages over the Grecian Phalanx; 
detached companies rendering it more easy to 
manceuvre, and more pliable both to the -will of 

the General, and the circumstances of the mos 
ment. The Phalanx, on the contrary, Was a 
monstrous’ and unwieldy mass; impenetrable 
and irresistible while formed; but when broken, 
was literally undone. The front was terrible, 
but the flanks were weak; and, like a great bull 
whose horns were dangerous, but whose whole 
‘body was defenceless and exposed, when attack~ 
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ed by the Romans on every side, was easily 
subdued. | 
_ The Grecian order of battle neither suited the 
arms, nor the manner of fighting of a Roman 
soldier; and whether advancing his left foot he 
threw his pilum, or covering himself with his 
buckler he drew his sword, he required more 
room than the close order of the phalanx would. 
admit; and whenever from accident or design 
they assumed that form, they suffered for it. 
Their blockades were tedious; but when they 
came to the assault, they had engines that soon 
rendered it decisive. The battering-ram de- 
stroyed the masonry; their wooden towers higher 
‘than the walls, gained a command over them; 
and the kind of draw-bridge they then threw 
over, made a breach unnecessary. They had 
also their mines and counter-mines, equally used 
both by the besiegers and the besieged. Neither 
were they deficient'in defence. They had their 
platforms and their batteries: they had bastions 
to flank the soldiers of the enemy, casemates to 
defend their own: they had machines to break 
the force of the battering-ram, others to render 
it useless; and various engines of destruction 
‘on their walls that made an approach hazardous, 
‘When this did not avail, they had their sorties 
to destroy, or delay the works of the enemy. 
When we read in ancient history of whole 
armies 
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armies being destroyed; of plains covered with 
dead bodies, and rivers tinged with blood, it is 
a consolation to think that the invention of gun- 
powder, which from its destructive principle 
might be looked upon with horror, has been so 
little fatal in its consequences. Compare the 
battles of ALEXANDER and Casar, with those 
of Marizoroucny and Freperic; and you 
will find that artillery, by which the fate of mo- 
dern battles is usually decided, has been a saving 
of the human species. Sieges I know must be 
excepted. Balistas and  catapultas were less 
fatal than bombs and cannon. If fire was em- 
ployed, it was by the besieged themselves against 
the machines designed for their destruction; and 
mines were only used to counteract and prolong 
the operations of the enemy, not to blow them 
up into the air. This last is an improvement on 
ancient tactics, to which the invention of gun 
powder is justly entitled. I flatter myself, how~ 
ever, it is used with discretion, and that the lives 

and limbs of our fellow-creatures are never 
sacrificed but in cases of the greatest necessity. 
In that assurance I think the hero has more 
reason to lament the invention than the philoso 
pher.—He cannot see without concern the brave 
_and the skilful equally exposed with the merest. 
coward; and that even the strength of an Ajax, 


or the swiftness of an AcHILLES, are no longer 
of 
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of any avail, since a cannon or musket ball now 
levels all distinctions. The brave Bayarp, le 
Chevalier sans peur, et sans reproche, who was 
afraid of no man, and had vanquished many, 
was at last shot by a musket ball without seeing 
Ais adversary. 

Whether the art of war is improved or not, 
let Generals decide. I shall only remark, that 
in ancient generalship is to be observed much 
stratagem and cunning. In many of their ha- 
rangues, for it was an invariable custom to 
harangue their army before they engaged an 
enemy, you will find much eloquence, though 
they were frequently, I think, too long for the 
occasion: they cannot be too short. A Scotch 
General under Gustavus, at the approach of 
an enemy, said no more to his men than this— 
* See ye those lads 2—Either fell them, or they 
will fell you.” | 

Puirop@mMen studied the advantages and 
disadvantages of every spot he saw: conse- 
quently every wood, river, hill, &c. was a lesson 
to that General, and formed his mind to that 
quickness of decision on which the success of a 
‘battle principally depends. Others without 
doubt followed his example. Skill and enter~ 
prize seem common to them all. Constant 
‘practice made every man an adept in the honor-~ 
_able science of destruction; on which they even 
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so far refined, that, instead of securing a retreat, 
they would frequently cut off every hope of 
escape to render their situation more desperate, 
and the soldier more determined. Had Hunpi- 
Bras lived in those days, he had taught them 
another lesson. Contempt of death, and love 
of their country, frequently carried those heroes 
beyond our ideas of military prowess. We read 
with astonishment of Horatius Coc res and 
of ALEXANDER; and sometimes fancy that the 


fidelity of history has given way to the fiction of 
romance. The rapid successes of Casar are. 


also wonderful. But I must ask, if the Roman 
people were more happy and more contented, 
when they had slain one half of the Globe, and 
plundered the other?—Did not they become 
more luxurious—more vicious—more effemi- 
nate,—first slaves to their own passions, and 
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shortly after to the very people they had sub- q 


dued P= The Veni, Vidi, Vici, of that hero are 
expressive of, his character; but it should be 


remembered, that he reduced the Citizens of — 


Rome to nearly half their number. How much 
more amiable was Peric.es, who never willingly 
engaged an enemy when the danger was great, 
and the success uncertain !—He often told the 
Athenians, that as far as depended on him, they 

Should be all immortal. 
Bred up in true militia principles, I consider 
the 
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the necessity of fighting as its only excuse, and 
self-defence as its best justification. I prefer 
‘Titus to Trajan,—the man who lamented 
that he had let one day slip away without a single 
act of benevolence, to him whose greatest con- 
cern was that he could not rival ALEXANDER. 

~ Though I admire the brilliant actions of a 
hero, it is seldom I can approve his sentiments. 
In C.zsar, for instance, I see conduct and acti- 
vity beyond all example; a daring spirit which 
‘no peril could intimidate, nor no difficulties 
subdue: sang froid in danger, resources in dis- 
tress, and fortune ever favorable.-—But was he 
not, this friend of CaTILINE, profligate, ambi- 
tious, and cruel?—as void of principle, as of 
humanity P—a curse to other nations, and a 
tyrant to his own?—more dreadful than even 
pestilence or famine ?—Rivers of tears, and seas 
of blood, were the price of every triumph, and 
he covered his bald head with laurel by the 
butchery of*his fellow-creatures.* 


* By cruelty nothing more is meant than that which is 
necessarily included in a life unnecessarily dedicated to the 
destruction of mankind. Ca#sar was humanity itself 
.compared with the cowardly cut-throats who immediately 
succeeded him. | 
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LETTER LXXII. 


SAINT Peter’s is not only the most beautiful 
‘church in Rome, but in the universe.— 
When I view the beautiful colonnade that in- 
closes this immense area, while I admire its obe- 
lisk and its fountains, I think of Saint Paul’s, 
and grieve at the comparison. The Facade is 
not by Micuagt ANGELO, nor is it by any 
means equal to the rest of the building. From 
the balcony, in the days of superstition and ig- 
norance, we Heretics were all of us excommu- 
—nicated without exception and without mercy. 

Jutro II. ordered the building; Bramante 
and BuonarorTti, one began, the other finished 
it. The original design was a Grecian Cross ; 
it would have been more handsome, the cupola 
nearer to the eye, and more conspicuous. 

The elegance of this church within is not to 
be conceived. It is not by looking at Saint 
Paul’s that you can form any idea of Saint 

Peter’s. 
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 Peter’s. You must figure to yourself the most 
beautiful building in the world, adorned through- 
out with the most beautiful marbles; pictures, 
and statues, adapted with so much art, and so 
much taste, the proportions so nicely preserved, 
that nothing particularly attracts the eye, though 
the whole is charming.—lIt is, indeed, a temple 
worthy of such a God! The atmosphere is agree- 
able both in winter and summer; and as often as 
_ I had.a moment to spare, I felt myself no where 
so comfortable as at Saint Peter’s. I can pray in 
a Catholic church; however various may be the 
doctrine, I cannot consider it but as proceeding 
from the same Master. If the intention be 
good, the place is of little importance. The 
Mussulman, who prays regularly five times a 
day, says his prayers indifferently in his cham- 
ber, or in the street. In this, I believe, I must 
fmitate the Mussulman; for in your country, 
besides the difficulty of getting a seat, which 
must be paid for, it is not permitted to pray in 
your churches but on fixed days, and at stated 
hours; the house of Gop is kept constantly 
locked up, and you are equally prevented from 
prayer and thanksgiving. I am sorry for it, 
Having lived long in a country where each in. 
dividual is at liberty to pray when he pleases, 
and as often as he thinks fit, I cannot persuade 
pee) that the Parson and his Clerk are the 
sine 
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sine qua non of devotion. I could wish the 


door of that house to stand open as long as the 


day lasts; for I conceive that one solitary 
prayer offered by the contrite heart freely, wil- 
lingly, and without a prompter, to be more 
acceptable to the Derry than the united pray- 
ers of the fullest congregation collected together 


by duty, custom, or necessity.—But to return 


io Rome. Though Saint Peter’s is, without ex- 
ception, the most beautiful and most sumptu- 
ously adorned of modern buildings, Saint John 
Lateran takes precedence as achurch. There 
the Emperors were crowned; and it is there his 
Holiness the Pope takes possession of his spiri- 
tuai dignity. In the Baptistery adjoining to the 
church, they tell you, the Emperor ConsTan- 
TINE was baptised: it is a question, I think, 
whether he ever was baptised at all. Other 
churches there are out of all number; but it is 
needless minutely to describe them. It cannot 


be of consequence to you to know what pictures 
they contain, unless you mean to see them. In> 


that case, many books are already written for 
the- purpose, and every picture mentioned. It 
is sufficient to inform you, that in every Catholie 
country, every church, great or small, is adorned 
according to its means; and many as splendidly 
as an English drawing-room. Instead, there- 
fore, of entering into a long detail useless and 


unplea-~ 
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unpleasant, I shall mention a few only, and then 
make some remarks on the religion itself. 

| The Corsini Chapel is one of the principal 
ornaments of the church of Saint John Lateran, 
It is magnificent in the extreme; and you will 
‘observe, not without surprise, that Pope Cue- 
MENT XII. of the Corsinr family, takes his 
eternal repose in the same urn of porphyry 
which once contained the ashes of Marcus 
AGRIPPA. 

The Scala Santa, the stairs our Saviour is 
‘supposed to have ascended at the time of his 
passion, you may ascend also, but it must be on 
your knees. I saw a number of people, chiefly 
women, eagerly employed in that operation out 
of devotion, The Egyptian obelisk which 
stands before the church, once adorned the 
Temple of the Sun at Thebes. 

San Paolo you should see on account of the 
columns, astonishing in number, immense in 
size; many of which were brought from the 
mausoleum of Aprian. The air in this neigh- 
bourhood is so bad that the Friars of the 
Convent retire to Rome during the summer 
months. 

Santa Maria degli Angeli is a Carthusian 
Monastery, formed out of a part of the baths of 
DiocLesiAN. MicHazt ANGELO was the 
architect. It is impossible to conceive a hand- . 
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somer edifice, but it has not the appearance of __ 


a church. You will admire its construction, 
will be pleased with its pillars, its pictures, and 4 
its ornaments; but, unless I am much mistaken, _ 
you will see nothing there to inspire you with 
devotion. | 

In Saint Agnes is a beautiful statue of the 
Saint, and a curious basso relievo at the altar 
worth observing: the Saint was to have been 
first defiled by the executioner, and was pre- 
served by a miracle. St. Sebastian was an an- 
cient gladiator, of the Casa Pamphili, Bernin1’s 
Saint being too small for the place. The Sou- 
terains under the church were once the common 
stews of ancient prostitution. 

In Santa Maria del Popolo you will sce a 
curious Epitaph, made in the year 1485, which 
mentions the peste inguinaria, thought by some 
to be the French disease.* Others fancy that 
disease of still older date, and that even Tine. 


* Marco Anrtonit Equitis Romani 
Filio ex Nobili ALBERTORUM familia 

Corpore animoque insigni 

Qui Annum agens XXX 

Peste inguinaria interriit 

An. Salutis Christiane 
MCCCCLXXXV die XXII Julii 
Heredes B. M. P, 
RIU Sy 
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rnius, who was covered with blotches, had a 
_ share of it. But had it been known at that time, 
would not. Ovip have mentioned it P—would 
not MessaLina have had it ?-she who prosti- 
tuted herself to all comers, and of whom the 
Satyrist says—“ Ed lassata viris nondum satiata 
recessit.”? We may conclude, I think, that it 
was first known in Europe at the siege of Naples 
in 1528. With regard to the cure of this dis- 
order, it is astonishing that its antidote mercury. 
should have been discovered so early as the time 
of Paoto Grovio, and neglected afterwards. 
That Author tells us, that some persons were 
cured by anointing themselves three days fol- 
lowing with mercurial ointment, but that terrible 
blotches still remained. If the application of 
mercury for three days only cured the disorder, 
there was every reason to suppose that a longer 
continuance would have removed the blotches 
also. Some he says were cured by violent 
exercise and spare living. One would think the 
_good effects of violent exercise might have indi- 
cated the use of sudorifics, which were not put 
in practice till many years after. 

San Nicolo in Carcere, they tell you, was 
the scene of the’ Roman charity. It is a favo-_ 
rite subject of the best painters; but surely a 
greater fuss is made about this act of charity 
than it deserves. The poor girl who supports 
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her aged father by the sweat of her brow, has 


infinitely more merit than she who lets him suck — 
the milk of her breast that would otherwise be 


an incumbrance to her. 


In San Pietro in Vincoli is the celebrated © 
Moses of Micuarxt AncGeELo. I prefer his ~ 


Christ in the Minerva. 


In Santa Bibiana is the statue of that Saint by — 


~ Bernriny, which is justly admired. 


In San Pietro in Carcere is an ancient prison, 


where they tell you Saint Perzr was confined, 
and Jucurtsa died. 

Many ancient temples are transformed into 
modern churches, some of which have preserved 
their former elegance. 


From the steps of San Gregorio is a most 


beautiful and picturesque view of Rome, its 
temples, and its ruins. 

About half a league from Rome on the Va 
Appia are the Catacombs: of St. Sesasrian, 
where the primitive Christians are thought to 
have retired at the time of their persecution, 
They are said to extend several miles. My 
curlosity was soon satisfied ; nor had I a wish to 
stay an instant longer in a place so dismal, so 
dreary, and so disconsolate. I am returned 
home in very indifferent spirits, and not without 
some apprehension of having taken a severe chill 
in the place I have just left, It is a bad time 

for 
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for such visits; it rains incessantly. November 
in most countries is a horrid month; nor is it 
ill suited to horrid deeds. —Yesterday was a re~ 
markable day in England; to day, the sixth, was 
the meeting of CaTiLINe£’s conspirators. 
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LETTER. LXXU1. 
i 


PON nice investigation a great similitude 

may be found in the religious ceremonies ie 
of ancient and modern Rome; nor isit extraor- 
dinary that the primitive Christians, to make 
converts of their Pagan persecutors, should 
tempt them with ceremonies not unlike their 
own. 

Though the ancient Romans’ had Gods and 
Goddesses without number, the wisest among 
them did not believe the omnipotency of the 
Deities they worshipped but through the medi- 
ation of a Deity supreme. ‘The lesser Deities 
were little more than the Catholic Saints of 
modern Rome.—-On some occasions they even 
treated them with less ceremony; yet JuPiTER 
Capitotinus, the Deus Optimus Maximus of 
ancient Rome, was adored and feared by all. 
_ Cicero, and many of their first characters, be- 
lieved in the existence of a Supreme Being, and 

| the 
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the immortality of the soul. Ask of the Gods 
-asound mind in-a sound’ body,” says JUVENAL 
in his Tenth Satire ;—a satire which Drypen 
very properly calls devine, and which I could 
wish you to read at least once a year as long as 
ay live, as the likeliest means I know to make © ° 
you contented and happy in every situation. 
“Socrates tells us to beseech them to grant 
what may be beneficial to us, though we should 
mot ask it; and refuse what we do ask, if i¢ may 
be hurtful to us.’*—All had a perfect reliance on 
a Supreme Being; and, though vice may pro-_ 
cure a transitory pleasure, all seem to agree, that 
no perfect happiness can be attained but in the 
practice of virtue. 

I fancy the ancients were more devout than 
we are. Their first visit in the morning was to 
their temples. They had their excommunica- 
tions and their purifications; and observed -their 
holidays, which were numerous, more religiously 
than we do ours. It is a mistake to fancy any 
‘religion founded on sensuality only. Epicure, 
it is true, places happiness in pleasurable enjoy. 
“ments; but, according to his doctrine, no plea- 
sure can be found but in the exercise of virtue, 
When by an epicure we mean a glutton, we use 
the word improperly ; for we are told, even by 
a Stoic (Seneca), that the greatest frugality was 
observed in the garden of Epicure. 
Xs Augury 
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Augury and the Auspices were political insti« | 
tutions taken from the Tuscans. One was regu : 
lated by the flight of birds; the other examined fe 
the entrails of victims dragged to the altar, and 
slain on purpose.—It was a strange idea, not 
peculiar to Paganism only, that the Deity could — 
delight in blood, and see with pleasure the crea~ 
tures he had himself created unnecessarily de — 
voted to destruction. Ancient rulers,made relies 
gion of political advantage; modern politicians — 
are for destroying it altogether.— Wretched phi- — 
losophy, and worse policy! No election, no * 
war was undertaken without first consulting the 


_Auspices, which were always under the controul 


of the Senate; and so great was their supersti= _ 
tion, that if in an election the merest trifle was / 
omitted,—if the pantomime was not exactly per- 
formed, the election became void, and the Ma- __ 
gistrate, whatever was his rank, readily resigned. — 
Though their superstition was extreme, it was 
held by many in the highest contempt. Crcrro- 
says, he wonders two Augurs could meet each — 
other without laughing at the follies of those who 
listened to them. Priests in all ages have im- 


- posed on the credulity and ignorance of the 


multitude. The Roman Generals availed them- 
selves of this, and frequently acted on:pretended — 
Auspices. Numa had his secret conferences 
with the nymph Eceria; and Sertorius had © 
a Hind 
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3 Hind from which he also pretended to receive 
divine admonitions:—but when Augury opposed 
their wishes, it lost its credit. When the. Augur 

told Crauprus Putcnes, to dissuade him from 
engaging the enemy, that the sacred pullets re. 
fised to eat, he rephed—" Throw them into the 
sea then, and see tf they will drink.” 

I confess I more readily can excuse the absur- 
dity of superstition, than the arrogance of disbe- 
lief. There is no nation without some religion, 
God forbid there should! The most excel- 
lent laws of the best regulated Government can- 
not always prevent crimes, unless there be also 
a secret something more potent in the mind of 
man that forbids him to.commit them. Do as 
you would be-done by, and love your neyghbour as 
yourself, are religious maxims more useful in 
society than the best laws of the wisest legisla- 
fors: yet modern philosophy is of another opi- 
nion, and is working hard to ‘diminish our secu- 
rity in this world, and to deprive the miserable 
sufferer of his hopes and expectations in the 
world to come. 

I fear you will see even at Rome more out- 
ward show than real devotion ; religious pro- 
cessions without order or decency ; churches 
crowded with sinners, but few repenting ones, if 
it be fair to judge of their inward sentiments by 
‘their outward manner. The flesh seems too 
| potent 
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potent for the spirit; many seem occupied by 
worldly objects only ;—-and others so shamefully 
inattentive to what they are about, that it is clear 
they are incited to it by necessity, not by choice. 
The worship itself might be better regulated. 
The multiplicity of masses at the same time is 
highly improper. . Some are beginning while 
others are ending: you are standing up to one, 
when the bell rings for you to go down on your 
knees to another :—thus decency and propriety 
are sacrificed to conveniency; and encourage an 
indifference bordering on contempt. Naked 
Poor should not be admitted into the churches 
at the time of divine service, to disturb and dis- 
gust the congregation ;—nor should dogs be suf- 
fered to enter. I was present at an extraordi- 
nary scene at Florence, at one of the Sermons 
preached there during Lent. It was in the 
Duomo. Papre Pro, a very eccentric genius, 
was preaching; in the. midst of his discourse a 
dog began to bark,—the whole church resound- 
ed,—the preacher stopped, and the dog ceased. 
The instant the reverend’ father. reassumed his 
discourse, the dog began again; and ran up and 
down the church, barking from one end of it 
to the other.—It was past all enduring.—* 44- 
biate patienza !’’ cried Papre Pro to his audi- 
tors (he was preaching against freethinkers), 
" Abbiate patienza, fratelli miet, é tf Diavolo!’* 

(Have 
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(Have patience, my brethren, it is the Devil 
himself.) - 7 

It was a custom not long ago for men to 
assemble. in the churches after it was dark to 
chastise themselves, at which time it is thought 
some beat the benches, some their next neigh= 
bour, but few beat themselves ; it was usual at 
the same time to confess their sins aloud by way 
of mortification.—A droll fellow, after confess- 
ing the most horrid acts he could imagine, said, 
-“* As a greater penance he would tell his name ;’’ 
“he was the unfortunate and wicked Mr. N. N.” 
Mr..N. N. who was not far off, and to his utter 
astonishment heard every crime that was imputed 
to him, began to declare his innocence, when the 
other, not.at all disconcerted, still insisted “* that 
he was the unfortunate sinner Mr. N. N.: and 
that the gentleman who had spoken thus kindly 
in his behalf, was a good and generous soul, wil- 
ling to take the offences of another upon him- 
self.’’—-When penance became a mockery, and. 
confession a satire, it was time to leave it off. 

A church was also appropriated to such wo- 
men as thought proper to flagellate themselves, 
and a guard placed at the door to prevent men 
_ from entering.—I fancy the votaries of the Bona 
Dea were otherwise employed. In every act, 
without doubt, we should consider the intention; 
yet some there are, though they may claim our 
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pity, cannot-pretend to our approbation, ~What 
do you say to those infatuated wretches we read 
‘of who make a merit of turning continually 
round. like a top,—who lacerate their bedies,— 
or stand for several years: together in the same 
posture?—-This is phrenzy.:: Religion is better 
shewn: by acting: up to the’ several duties which 
the wisdom of Gop: has imposed upon:us. 

I fear you will have am indifferent opinion of 
my devotion when I confess to: you that’ my 
usual prayers are the Lord’s Prayer, and that of 
thanksgiving only. We cannot be too cautious 
in what weiask, nor can we be too thankful. for 
what we receive. Even that which we ignorant 
mortals consider as:a misfortune, frequently 
proves itselfia benefit to-us in the end:-Besides, 
were it 6therwise, what right have: we to’ com- 
plain of alittle bad, when the same benevolent 
hand is the daily dispenser of every good we 
| enjoy? Let us thank him, therefore, for the 
good on its: own account; and: for the bad, be~ 
cause it might have been worse. 

Though I am deficient in devotion myself, I 
respect it in others. I cannot, like many of my 
countrymen, step over the Catholics who are on 
their knees, disturb their worship, hurt their 
feelings, to look-at a picture. We should not 
forget that we once were Catholics. We might 
not have heard of Catvin, if it had not been 

for 
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for Luruer :—nor of Lutuer, had it not been 
through pique and resentment.—Though no 
longer Catholics, we are Christians still.* 

I cannot commend the violent zeal for conver- 
sion, which is made an essential part of the reli- 
gion of this country. A true Catholic must 
necessarily believe that Gop had predetermined 
to damn all Heretics without distinction ;—yet 
there are millions of his creatures who have 
never heard either of them’ or their religion, for 
whom the earth is more profusely liberal in her 
productions than in the Campagna’ of Rome. 
One Catholic humanely laments that the soul of 
so excellent a Prince as TRAJAN should not be 
saved; and wisely remarks, that he must inevita- 
bly be damned, as he died without confession.— 
How different are the opinions of men in differ. 
ent countries !—a.Mussulman, who was an equal 
admirer of the famous De Ruyter, said——* He 
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* The sale of Indulgences, and some other abuses, were 
the apparent motives of the Reformation, to which pique 
and private interest are thought to have contributed. The 
Augustinians, who till that time had the selling of Indul- 
gences, were deprived of it to favor the Dominicans; it 
was then that they thought proper, to examine the pro- 
priety of Indulgences, and the right of him who granted 
them, 
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25 really an honest man,—it is much to be lamented 

that he is a Christian.”’ 
If the famous CLEMENTI, whom I found here 
in the year 1766, and bought of his father for 
seven years, is not still a Catholic, the fault is 
not with me.—I assured the Pope I would not 
endeavour to convert him. Meeting him one 
Sunday when we were in the country, I asked 
him—‘* Why he did not go to mass”’ (there was 
a Catholic chapel about ten miles distant): he 
said—** There was no horse.’’— No horse! 
Why don’t you take the grey horse?’?—* O 
guello, Signore, scappa via.’’— Take then the 
black poney.”’—="* EF quello casca subito.”” So 
what with the horse that fell, and the horse that 
ran away, I fear Signior CLemenT1 attended 
mass as seldom as you doa sermon. With re- 
'gard to myself I am perfectly well convinced, 
that if it had been absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion to be a Catholic, I should have been born a 
Catholic.—I had rather trust to Providence than 
to my own judgment; to the will of my Creator, 
rather than to the opinion of men. Tuzoporic 
was himself an Arrian, yet when one of his 
officers, who was born a Catholic, renounced 
his faith with a view to obtain his favor, he or- 
dered he should lose his head, wisely remarking, 
that he who was unfaithful to his Gop, could not 

be faithful to his King. 
The 
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The Purgatory of the Roman Catholics may 
reasonably admit of some discussion. Ifa mass 
can relieve you from it, and that mass is to be 
procured by money, what an advantage does this — 
give to the rich!—It would be extraordinary 
indeed, if after revelling in this world by means 
of their riches, they should by the same means 
obtain the exclusive privilege of not remaining 
in Purgatory in the world tocome; yet the most 
determined sinner in this country dies contented, 
when he can leave behind him a sum of money 
for masses to be said for his soul. 

Fasting may not be unwholesome; but as it 
is practised, it has its objections, since it is une 
equal, and bears hardest on the poor, who have 
the least need of it. There may be some mor- 
tification in a boiled egg, ora turnip,—-but none 
surely in a sturgeon or tunny. If fasting be 
meant to lower the flesh, that it may not be too 
hard for the spirit, I cannot think craw-fish or 
lampreys properly adapted to that purpose, nor 
do I perceive in the conduct of the Catholics 
that it has that effect. The best and most luxu- 
rious dinners I ever sat down to were of maigre, 
and given ona fast day. ‘Thus the rich have 
another advantage which, I think, was never in- 
tended them. 

Confession, when sincere, is a relief to the. 
mind, and when the Confessor is a man of true 

religion 
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religion and virtue, may be of the greatest uti- 
lity: thus a sinner may be checked in his career; 
a bad habit corrected before it be too late; and 
those brought back to the right road who inad- 
vertently had straggled out of it.—The evil con- 
sequences of the first false step may be clearly 
pointed out to those who cannot resist tempta- 
tion, and those who are faultering may be warned 
of their danger, and taught not to repose too 
much on their own virtue. The first step 
towards vice, is the desire to conceal our actions, 
He who does not wish to conceal any thing he 
does, will seldom do any thing that requires 
concealment.. It is not often that sinners, who 
obtain absolution by promising what they do not 
mean to perform, confess twice to the same 
‘person; yet there is no doubt but confession 
would be more efficacious, were the confessor 
always the same. 

All are obliged to confess oncea year. Some 
are in the habit of cleansing their consciences 
every month ; but the more determined sinners, 
to save trouble, give them a thorough scouring 
at Lent, and think that sufficient. Confession 
cannot be made too often.—-It is absolution 
only that I fear.. That surely should be sparingly 
and cautiously administered ; it otherwise is an 
encouragement to sin, and prepares the way for 
fresh remorse, and fresh repentance. As for the 

penance 
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penance usually inflicted, it is a mere mockery : 
what are afew Pater Nosters or Ave Marias !— 
Bleeding, purging, and dieting, might answer a 
better purpose ; and if for every sin they com- 
mit they were like Horace’s Barine to lose a 
tooth, the Devil would be kept under more ef- 
fectually than by a spiritual. penance, trifling at 
the best, little to be feared, and easily evaded. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 


g Pas Vatican is an immense edifice of irregu. | 
lar architecture, built at different times by 
a variety of architects. We are told that it con- 
tains 11246 chambers, and they also pretend, 
St. Peter’s, and the Gardens included, that it 
covers as much ground as the city of Turin. A 
Letter would be ill adapted to describe all its 
beauties of antique Sculpture and modern Paint- 
ing ;—the works of the best Grecian artists, and 
of RapHaEL. Here, I am sorry to say, you 
may still see the representation of the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew at Paris in the year 1572, 
which the Court of Rome celebrated asa victory, 
and which every gallant Frenchman must look 
upon with horror and contrition. ‘It was a most 
disgraceful business!—I speak not as a Pra- 
testant, but as a man of honor and a Christian. 
The Library ts rich in manuscripts. The 


Virgil and the Terence merit your inquiry. 
The 
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The English are usually shewn the religious 
controversy of Henry the Eighth with Luruer, 
sent by that Sovereign as a present to Lzo X. 
“He received in return an honorable title, 
which the Kings of England, though no longer 
Catholics, still retain. _ It is not a little extra- 
ordinary that the same person who received 
this honorable title should have been afterwards 
excommunicated. © You are also shewn his Let- 
_ ters'to Anna Bu ten, to the power of’ whose 
charms we owe the reformation. I am a stranger 
to the beauties of Avignon, but the pleasure I 
daily receive in contemplating those of Rome, 
occasion some surprise that for so many years 
together the Popes should have preferred another 
Palace to the Vatican. 
Of the Palaces with which this city abounds, 
J shall mention a few particulars only. All of 
them are magnificent without, few are convenient 
within. ‘The stair-cases are chiefly of marble, 
but covered with filth ; and frequently offensive 
- to more senses than one. The rooms are large 
and lofty; but the greatest part are without fire- 
places. The doors are ugly, the locks are bad, 
the windows are ill glazed, and the floors are 
without carpets. They have no_back-stairs, 
nor have they the dressing-rooms, the water~ 
sca the elegances and conveniences so com- 
mon~ 
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monly found in the houses of London and Parts. 
Pictures and statues are their chief ornament, 
and in these both English and French may find 
much to admire, and something to envy. Yet, 
however beautiful the latter may appear, how- 
ever worthy of regard, I still think them better 
suited to a garden or portico than to a draw 
ing room. * . 

Monte. Cavallo. on the Quirinal enjoys the 
purest air of Rome. Here the Pope generally 
sesides. I cannot admire the horses from which 
it takes its name, nor can I think them by 
Puipias or PRAXITELES. The men are ad- 
mirable. 

In the Rospigliosi Palace are some good Pic- 
tures, but the famous Aurora by Gu1po is most 
worthy your attention, The painter has made 
the wind blow contrary ways at the same time :— 
itis of little consequence. With caution should 
we criticise what is generally admired. Were 
SHAKESPEARE, that child of nature, that univers 
sal genius, the boast of the country that.gave 
him birth, to be judged by the rules of Aris- 
TOTLE, it might lessen his glory. . Yet, on the 
other hand, is it not a proof of ‘the superior ex- 
cellency of his beauties that no defect can preju- 
dice Had he, been born a century later be 
would have been less original, and more correct, 

Would 
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~~Would he have lost or gained ?—Loneinus 
says, the sublime with some defect, is preferable 
to mediocrity that is free from fault. 

The Colonna Palace may boast of the most 
superb gallery; Ruspoli the most superb stair- 
case. Among the most famous pictures of the 
former, is the Adam and Eve by Domini- 
cHiNo;—they are represented with navels, the 
Painter rather chusing to deviate from the truth, 
than make a monster. The portrait of the 
Cenci is an interesting picture to those who are 
acquainted with the history of that unfortunate 
female. vey aed 

The Doria Palace contains an astonishing 
collection of Pictures ; good, bad, and. indiffe- 
rent. The Borghese apartments are so gloomy 
that I would not possess all they contain to be 
obliged to inhabit them. ‘They are to be con- 
sidered only as a Repository for Pictures and 
Statues. Pride and ostentation are so. far of 
service to the poor, that they frequently owe to 
those motives a subsistence from the rich, which 
they would not receive from their charity and 
benevolence, In front of the Borghese Palace 
is a house allotted to the old and worn out ser 
_-vants of the family. Whatever may have been 
the motive, in the present instance I respect this 
“ Magnificence ;—it Is noble—it is just—it is hos 
norable—it is what all must admire though few 
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can imitate. I have seen a strange contrast to 
it in another part of Italy, where, when a servant 
is ill, as many days are deducted out of his 
monthly salary as he is unable to work. This 
severity to one whose illness is taken in their 
service, this want of charity, at the very time he 
is most in want of their protection, 1s the height 
of barbarity, and I wish, for the sake of humanity, 
and the comfort of their own minds, that any 
thing I can say of their conduct may induce 
them to alter it. | 

The famous picture of the Gamblers by Car- 
RAVAGGIO, in the Barberini Palace, affords an 
useful lesson to young men to be cautious with 
whom they play. It is said that this Painter, 
who knew nothing of perspective, was the inven- 
tor of half-lengths. Ax.sawno calls him the ruin 
of the art. Rapuart’s Mistress, painted by 
himself, is much inferior to the beautiful Forna- 
rina of the Gallery at Florence. The Death of 
Germanicus by Poussin is an interesting pic- 
ture, admirably executed. It is a pity it cannot 
be compared with the Iphigenia of TimantueEs, 
which the Frenchman has partly imitated: we 
might then form some judgment of the compa- 
rative merit of ancient and modern painting.-— 
GERMANICUs was too good for the age in which 
he lived. He might have’ been Emperor, had he 
approved the means of making himself so, and 
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died poisoned at thirty-five years of age, the 
most accomplished Gentleman of his time, both 
in body and mind. In the court-yard.you may 
read the following curious inscription: Tito 
Claudio Augusto quod reges Britannia domuerit, 
et gentes barbaros subegerit.”* 1am not a little 
proud of that country which is thus represented as 
barbarous, when at the present moment some of 
the first Palaces in Rome are not better glazed 
than an English cottage, and are not half so com- 
fortable. 

The Helen by Guipo, in the Spada Palace, 
is justly admired. I wish we could. compare it 
with that of Zeuxis at.Athens. Poor Dido by 
Gu erciNo is absolutely spitted on the sword of | 
Eneas :—it is a pity a picture of so much merit 
should be hurt by so ridiculous a circumstance. 
She is represented on the funeral pile. Burning 
the bodies of the dead, as was the practice from | 
the time of Syitua, was bad economy: at pre. 
sent it would be utterly impossible; they could 
not find wood: after the Anronrnes. they 
were buried. Though the Anthony and Cleo. 
patra is an inferior picture, the subject of it is 
interesting,—it is the Triumph of Beauty: yet 


CLeoPpATRA was not young when she made a 

conquest of ANTHONyY.—She was already ar- 

rived at that age when women may be still beau. 

uful, but are no longer pretty ; and when expe- 
| rience 
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rience makes ample amends for the loss of that 
freshness of which time has deprived’ them.—At 
seventeen, in the full bloom of youth and beauty, 
she gained’ the heart of Czsar, but could not 
keep it :——but at thirty, having more art, she got 
such fast Holdof AnrHony, that, netwithstand2 
ing his ambition, he preferred’ the pleasures of 
her company to the conquest of the world. It 
is said also that'the famous Niwon increased in 
power, as she advanced: ih years.—I fancy in 
love, as in gambling, on commence par etre dupe, 
et on fint par etre fripon. We are told that 
CLEOPATRA Was clever, full of grace, and that 
the melody of her voice! was “sé peculiarly en» 
gaging,’ it-captivated all who'conversed with her. 
At one of their fishing partics) Anruony having 
caught nothing, ‘ordered’a diver to fix a fish on 
hi$ hook. «The! nextday the Ou¢en was a match 
for him, for having’ discovered it, she ordered 
one of her own divers to’ fix: a salted fish ‘upon 
his hook, brought from the Euxine Sea: This 
occasioned great laughter, when she politely 
said—“ My dear General, leave the angling rod 
to us Princes of Pharos and Campus; thy game 
is Cities, ‘Provinces, and Kings.’’—Poor An-= 
tHony! he was not proof against so many 
charms, In latter days, Henry IV. of France, 
the most amiable of Monarchs, relinquished’ all 
the advantage of a victory after the battle of 

Coutras 
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Coutras’ for the love of the Comtesse de Gut 
éuei—lIt is difficult’ to be a great man with this 
passion, or a good man without it. | ? 

The Statue of Pompey the Great, ‘the’ prin 
cipal ornament of this collection, i is probably the 
very statue that Cassrus invoked ‘when he 


‘assaulted Cesar, and at the foot of which his 


victim fell.—The expecting, impatient conspira~ 
tors without doubt viewed it with more agitation 
than I did, Casca gave the first blow, and so 
great was the fury of them all, that in their 
eagerness tO assassinate Casar they wounded 
ene another.—It is- however remarkable, that 
not one of them died a natural death: some 
even slew themselves with the very dagger that 
murdered him.—“ Alas, poor Casar! was this 


then the end of all thy ambition!—was it for 


this you endured so much fatigue, encountered 
so many dangers, and destroyed so many of your 
fellow-creatures,—to fall at last, cruelly but. — 
chered, at the feet of the very man whose ruin 


_ you had occasioned ! p>? 


Prince Spapa told me a curious anecdote 
relating to this Statue. It was found partly on 
his’ ground, partly on that of another person, and 
occasioned a law-suit, The Spapa family pres 
tended, that where the head, the most noble part, 
lay, the rest of the body ought to belong. His 
antagonist replied, that however good that argu= 

ment 
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ment might be with regard toa man, ‘it’ signified 
nothing with regard to a statue. ‘ That the most 
ignoble part of the body, which beyond all doubt 
was the most considerable, lay on their ground, 
and consequently gave them the best title to the 
whole. The Judge, like another Sotomony 
without his wisdom, after deliberately hearing 
both the parties, adjudged the Statue to be cut in 
two, and divided equally between them. Luckily, 
with Jess barbarity they settled the difference, the 
SpapA family purchasing the other half. 
-. The Altieri Palace has suffered a great loss 
in the two famous Claudes. This painter used 
. to. say, that he sold the landscapes, and gave the 
figures ; they were frequently done by another 
hand, Firiprpo Lauri. | 
The Farnese Palace was built out of the ruins 
of the Colosseum. It is an-immense fabric; but 
stripped, abandoned, and uninhabited, as it now 
is, I wish I could conjure the materials back 
again from whence they came. The Barberini 
Palace also owes its origin to the same place; 
the wits of that time said—“ Quid non fecerunt z 
barbari faciant i Barberini.’’ 7 
The Little Farnese possesses some beauties in 
fresco that cannot luckily be taken away. The 
design of the whole is by Rapwaset, and exe- 
cuted by Grutio Romano, his pupil. The 
Three Graces and the Mercury, are thought to 
3 | be 
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be by. “ter himself. I cannot conceive 
why Dolphins are represented’crooked; nothing 
is less like areal dolphin than the pictures that 
_ you see of them. 

In the Corsini Palace are many excellent pic- 
‘tures. In. the Ecce Homo of Gurrcino the 
painter has. admirably combined extreme pain 
with the most perfect resignation. But the most 
extraordinary of all is the Portrait of Pope 
ALEXANDER VI. in the very act of embracing 
the Vanozzi his mistress. :-The antique Curule 
Chair is the only one existing: the Consuls, 
Pretors, and Ediles, were the only Magistrates 
who had the privilege of using them; they car- 
ried them in their chariots. From the Casino 
in the garden is an extensive view of Rome and 
the country adjacent. | 


- In this Palace Curistine of Sweden died, at 


the age of thirty-seven years. She abdicated 
her throne to’ enjoy her liberty, and chose Rome 
for her residence... Some think she was induced 


to it from a motive of religion; but in that case 


her conduct. would surely have been different. 
It is more probable that, like Madame de 
MainTENON, she was disgusted with the tire- 


some etiquette and dull uniformity of a Court. 
This Queen is said to have possessed many of. 
‘the charms of her own sex, and many of the best 


qualities of ours; yet the particularity of her 
VOL. tI. R ; dress, 
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dress, her manners, her passions that admitted 
of no controul, rendered her a proper object of 
censure.—She used to say (probably with more 
wit than truth), that she preferred the company 
of men, not because they were men, but because 
they were not women. Monatpescut, a favo- 
rite attendant, she had murdered. In what man- 
ner he had offended is not known: he is sup- 
posed to have been indiscreet, and to have 
boasted of favors which, whether he had received 
or not, is, as it ought to be, a matter of doubt. 
The Lady was not only inexorable, but cruel. 
She had him forced from her presence, and is 
said to have laid aside every pretence to the 
natural tenderness of her-sex, while this bloody 
tragedy was acting in the next room to that in 
which she sat. The unfortunate favorite had 
some suspicion of his fate, and wore a coat of 
mail, which only served to prolong his suffer- 
ings. She was the daughter of Gustavus 
Apvorpuus, highly distinguished both as a ~ 
statesman and a soldier. His country flourished 
under his administration, and he died, like 
another Wotre, inthe arms of victory. Is it 
not extraordinary that the same country should 
have produced two such eccentric geniuses, male 
and female, as Cuaries and CurisTinE? 
In the Santa Croce Palace, besides other pic- 
tures, are the Four Seasons, by ALBano. 
In 
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In the Mattei Palace are several good basso 
relievos, and a good bust of Cicero. In the 
Braschi is a wonderful colossal statue of ANTI-— 
Nous; and a stair-case, that when finished, will 

be the most magnificent in Rome, 
The sight of that immense fabric I] Collegio 
Romano, may bring to your remembrance its 
former inhabitants, the Jesuits—their great ta- 
jents, and greater crimes. Those gentlemen, 
who were well informed of the most secret des 
signs of every Court in Europe by ‘the means of 
confession, were strongly suspected to have turned _ 
them to their own advantage, and -that of the 
parties whose interests they espoused. Damizn 
belonged to a Convent of Jesuits in Flanders ; 
and those of the same Order who attempted the 
life of the King of Portugal, are said to have 
been received afterwards at Rome by CLEMENT 
XIII. like martyrs who had suffered heroically 
for the Faithh GaANnGANELLI had not so good 
an opinion of the Jesuits as his predecessors ;— 
to him they owe their expulsion,—and he to 
them, most probably, his untimely end. A tra- 
veller arrived at Pisa late in the evening from 
Rome, and wanted a passport immediately to 
proceed on his journey: the Grand Duke, 
Peter LEopo tp, was retired into his chamber, 
and the gentleman, who was thought to be a 
et, was told he must wait till the morning ; 
RQ that, 
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that, however, did not satisfy him, and by dint 

of entreaty he at last obtained what he wanted. — 

Shortly: after the news arrived of the Pope’s 
death. The Grand Duke in relating to me the 
above circumstances, seemed to have no doubt 
that the person to whom he granted the passport 

was privy to his death, which, though not abso- 

-lutely effected, was made secure beyond the 
possibility of failure. If we reverse the medal, 

some good may be attributed to the Jesuits. — 

They were great travellers, and we have been 

benefited by their travels. I shall not lay much 

stress on their introduction of turkeys into Eu- 

rope, for, in my opinion, fowls are to the full as- 
gsood:—but the Bark,—we cannot, I think, be 

too grateful for that; it has already saved more 

lives than they ever destroyed. 
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LETTER LXXXI. 


“| °HE Villas of Rome are numerous and ele- 

gant. Many are within the walls, none are. 
far off. That of Prince BorcHEseE is most ad- 
mired. This garden is the morning walk, and 
the evening drive of the Belles of Rome. The 
style of it is new in this country, and you will 
see an imitation of English taste united with 
Roman grandeur. The house is crouded with 
Statues and Busts; Bas Relievos and Vases ; 
ail of them antique, and many inestimable. I 
shall mention a few only. 

Quintus Curtius on Horseback, leaping into 
the Gulph, is a curious representation of an act 
of patriotism that in these days may reasonably 
be doubted; yet we know that the ancients had 
an idea that by a sacrifice of their own lives they - 
could save the life of another person. It was 
no uncommon practice in their armies, and at 
- the beginning of an engagement one man would: 
- yolune 
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voluntarily throw himself on the swords of the 
enemy, to favor, as he thought, the public cause. 
Thus Decius in the war with the Latins sacri- 
ficed his own life to the prosperity of his coun- 
try ; rushing into the middle of their army, he 
was instantly cut in pieces: -the Latins were 
beaten. It is to this custom Horace alludes 
in his beautiful Ode to Lypra. 

The Death of Seneca is much esteemed. He 
is represented in the bath after his veins were 
opened.—It is not so easy to die as some people _ 
imagine, and the, soul seems to quit its old habi- 
tation very reluctantly. Seneca was a proof 
of it: finding that he could not get rid of life in — 
the manner he proposed, he took poison; even 
that did not operate, and he was at last suffocated 
by the fumes of a hot-bath. This philosopher 
was rich, voluptuous, ambitious; suspected to 
have intrigued with the mother of his pupil; and 
a Writer of Moral Essays.—Though many parts | 
of his conduct as preceptor and confidant of © 
Nero are highly reprehensible, the last accusa- 
tion is hardly to be credited. . 

The Apollo and Daphne of Bernini is a 
good modern statue. Apollo is an elegant 
figure, highly finished, but he is not a God,— 
Grecian artists alone knew how to represent a 
Deity. The David is by the same artist :—the 
Abbé Ricuarp, a Frenchman, and partial to 


his 
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his countryman, says it may stand in competition 
with the Gladiator ; and La Lanpg, not to be 
behind hand, says, *‘ Qu’ 21 y a bien des personnes 
méme, qui croient que l’ecole francotse peut sou- 
tenir le parallele avec les ecoles anciennes.”— 
Come and see. 

The Fighting Gladiator, as:it is called, is the 
admiration of modern artists. Whom it is meant 
to represent is doubtful. He is looking up.— 
The remark Mr. Moors makes, that the eye of 
your antagonist is the part you fix, is so strictly 
true that it makes against his own supposition of | 
his being a Gladiator, for the regard of this com. 
batant is most certainly directed towards an 
object immediately above him. You will ob- 
_ serve, that the manner of fighting of the ancients 
_avas different from ours. They used a shield, 
and advanced the left foot: the moderns, whose 
bodies are exposed, parry with their swords, and 
advance the right. 

Lucius Verus is thought to be the best bust 
at present existing. It is certainly a wonderful 
Portrait. Here are Venuses in the greatest 
profusion; four statues and two busts of that 
Goddess are in one room,—they would serve for 
six. | 

The Pictures above stairs do the Prince much 
honor as an encourager of the arts, being mostly 
by modern artists. The rooms are light, airy, 

, and 
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and cheerful ; the furniture is in better taste than 
is usually seen in Italy. It is a pity so elegant 
a house should not be inhabited. 

The Clodius of the Villa Pamfili is an inte- 
resting statue, if you consider the accident that 
occasioned it. He is represented in a female 
dress, profaning the mysteries of the Bona Dea 
to intrigue with the wife of Czsar. I cannot 
think but he might easily have found a better 
opportunity. . Among the many religious cere- 
monies of the ancients, that of the Bona Dea was 
the most extraordinary. Women only were 
admitted. Even statues of the masculine gender 
were at that time covered. Gop knows what 
the women did there,—Cropius perhaps might 
guess. That wild youth, enamoured of Casar’s 
“wife, at whose house these mysteries were held, 
disguised himself like a woman to enjoy her 
company. He gained an easy admittance, and 
was conducted by a confidante of the Lady’s toa 
private apartment. Whether it was impatience, 
—whether it was curlosity, that induced him to 
leave his retirement, is not known.—It is said, 
that the first woman he met, supposing him to 
be of her own sex, and taking some liberties 
with him, perceived her mistake, and gave the 
alarm.——A glorious confusion must have ensued, 
and without doubt put an immediate finish to the 
sacred rites they were celebrating. Casar, 

whose 
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whose good sense was conspicuous in every 
thing he said or did, declined quarrelling with 
Cioptus, who was the idol of the people, but 
divorced his wife; and when asked why, if he 
thought Cropius innocent, he divorced Pom- 
 pEIA, replied —‘ Because the wife of omer. 
ought not to be suspected.’ « 

The Bust of Donna Olimpia, called by the 
Romans La Padrona, is not less remarkable. 
She ‘was sister-in-law and mistress to Pope In-, 
NOCENT X.; a name ill suited to such a Pope. 
‘She shamefully disposed of every office of the - 
State to the highest bidder, and set the crime of 
simony at defiance. Every day produced a new 
satire. —Neither the mistress nor the lover were 
spared ; till a Comedy, which at last appeared, 
called, The Marriage of the Pope, published at 
- London, and said to have been acted in the pre- 
sence of Cromwetr, occasioned her disgrace. 
The view from the terrace is beautiful. The 
Gardens are extensive, but not in the best taste. 
By cutting down the old pine trees, which are 
become bare poles, and planting better trees, this . 
villa might be greatly improved. 

The Villa Albani is in the highest style of 
magnificence.—Neither Saint Perzr nor Saint 
Paut ever entered so superb a mansion; yet it 
‘was built by a Cardinal, whose Mistress the 
hee has represented as a Muse in the ceiling 

, of 
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of the gallery. Antique Statues of the greatest 
celebrity, and the choicest marbles are to be seen 
in every part. The Antinous is thought to be 
the very best representation of that favorite of 
ADRIAN. | 

The Villa Medici lost its greatest ornament 
when the Family of Niobe were removed to 
Florence, nor are the Gardens any longer fre- 
quented as they were formerly. It was nearly 

on this spot that the Conqueror of Miruri- 
pares retired from public business to enjoy the 
fruits of his labours, and after a life of brilliant 
conquests, and the most luxurious pleasures, had 
the good fortune, not very common in those 
days, to die a natural death—honorable in the 
general sorrow it occasioned. It was in the 
Gardens of Lucuntus that an end was put to 
the lubricity of Messaxina by order of Crav- 
Dius :—wife and husband were both of them 

-extraordinary.—-She married herself publicly to 

»-Carus Sixro while the Emperor was at Ostia ; 
and he, at his return, not seeing her at table, 
forgot that he had ordered her to be murdered, 
and enquired where she was. 

Papirius and his Mother in the Villa Ludo- 
visi, is an admirable piece of ancient Sculpture. 
She is represented in the act of questioning her 
son concerning a debate in the Senate, and her 

' countenance is highly expressive of curiosity and 
atten~ 
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attention. The youth, better to conceal what 
he did not think proper to reveal, fobs her off 
‘with a false confidence. He tells her the Senate 
were debating whether it should be permitted in 
future for husbands to have two wives. The 
good Lady, highly alarmed at such a proposition, 
assembled her female friends, and they went ina 
body to the Senate, to solicit what they thought 
much more necessary, that they also maaght be 
permitted to have two husbands. 

Arria and Poetus isan amiable instance of 
conjugal affection. Araria,'seeing Parus her 
husband hesitating about killing himself, when it 
was necessary he should die, took the dagger 
out of his hand and stabbed herself. She then 
returned it, with these remarkable words :—= 
« Pie non dolet’’—Patus, tt gives no pain. 

This celebrated Lady is not the only heroine of 

that family, nor is this the only instance of her 
heroism.* This groupe is also admired, though 
much inferior to the other. In the summer- 
house is the Auroraof Gusercino. The figure 
of Night is admirable. The Gardens of Sat 
LUST were nearly on this spot. 

The Villa Aldobrandini is rendered famous by 
the antique Painting commonly called the Al-' 


* See Puiny’s Letters, | 
dobrane 
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dobrandini Marriage. This villa belongs to the 
second branch of the Borcuese family} a fa- 
mily whose riches in Statues and Pictures are | 
- Inestimable. 

At the Villa Madama the Pastor Fido of 
GuaRkiNi was represented for the first time :— 
the grove was then formed into a theatre. 

_At Frescati, ancient Tusculum, was the villa 
of Cicero, from whence he wrote his Tusculans. 
I wish I could see its pictures, its statues, its 
rich furniture and fine plantations; in short, as it 
is described when CLopius plundered it. The 
account Priny gives of his own villa, though 
written in the highest strain of panegyric, gives 
us but an indifferent opinion of the taste that— 
prevailed there. The box and the yew, cut into 
various shapes, which are objects of his admira~ 
tion, would be viewed with disgust by the more 
refined taste of modern gardening. “In this 
neighbourhood are many elegant modern villas, 
to which the Roman Nobility retire during the 
summer months. 

The situation of Albano will please you.— 
The lake is beautiful, and the emisario, an un- 
der-ground drain, is wonderful. Pomezy had 
a villa here, Ancient Alba was about two miles 
distant. The Alban wine was esteemed next to 
the Falernian. | 

The Sybils Temple at Tivoli is one of the 

most 
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most elegant remains of ancient architecture. 
The cascade is more picturesque, though less 
grand than that at Terni. Aprian’s villa once 
contained all the luxuries of art that a lively 
fancy joined to unlimited power could accom-~ 
‘plish.—It is said to have been seven miles in 
circumference. The Villa d’Este, though no 
longer inhabited, is worth your. notice ; the 
view from the terrace is delightful; the horizon 
is extensive, and the cupola of Saint Peter’s at 
the extremity of it. The Solfatarra—the Float. 
ing Islands-——the Tomb of Plautian—the Temple 
della Tosse—and Mecanas’s Villa—are all 
objects of curiosity:to a stranger. Tivoli was 
esteemed bythe ancient Romans as one of the 
most healthy, and. most pleasant situations in 
Ttaly. Horace was:so enamoured with it that 
he wished to end his days there. 

Besides their villas, the Roman Princes have 
superb mansions on their estates, where they» 
sometimes pass the Villegiatura, and live in the 
greatest splendor. I passed several days with 
them in my youth, but you are not likely to be 
benefited by their magnificence. A country life 
is no longer. in fashion. Villas in the. neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, and diurnal excursions, are 
preferred to those superb, but distant mansions : 
yet there only can they enjoy what Piiny so 
strongly recommends——-Otium cum dignitate,— 
. and | 
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and the rural blessings Horace so feelingly des 
scribes ;—Blessings unknown to Sovereigns and 
to Courts, but infinitely surpassing those that they 
enjoy.—Diocres1an could not be persuaded to 
forsake the comfort of his garden, to return to. 
all the splendor of a throne. « 

The first Romans were contented with a few 
acres of land.—They tilled it themselves. Moe 
dern Romans do not retire to their country seats 
to cultivate their estates, but spend them. ‘Po. 
pulation is generally allowed to increase in pro- 
portion to the means of subsistence. The Ro- 
man State is become desolate, because it is uns 
cultivated. Here is neither water-meadow, nor 
artificial grass ; even the arable land lies untilled 
because the proprietor is not allowed to make the 
most of its produce. A. Commercio libero is not 
‘only prohibited, but the farmer is even obliged 
to sell his corn to Government at a low price, 
who afterwards set what price they please. La 
Lanove tells us they buy also with one mea- 
sure, and sell with another.—This is downright 
roguery.— What an example from Government! 
The soil is thus deprived of its best manure—en- 
couragement; and the most famous city in the 
world stands in the midst of the most apparent 
misery and desolation ;—disgraceful to: herself, 
and a pestilence to all around. 
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HOULD any one imagine that the Cardinal 
Virtues, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and 
Temperance, were so named because they are 
possessed and practised by the Cardinals. them- 
selves, he has only to make a visit to Rome to 
be convinced to the contrary. - Cardinals ‘are 
men: they are born with passions and appetites 
like our own: many of them are young, and all 
cafinot be supposed to have the force, or the ins 
clination, necessary to resist the temptation of 
the flesh. Even the prayer of Saint Aucusriy, 
before his conversion, was—-* Donnez moi sei- 
gneur la continence, et la chasteté, mais ne me 
les donnez pas encore sz tot.’? Whether these 
gentlemen think like the Saint or not, it is cer- 
tain that they do not imitate their Master either 
in his poverty or his humility; and I much 
doubt, if in charity and general benevolence 
there is one of these Princes of Christianity who 
is 
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is not outdone by a Mussulman.—Here let rié 
stop, out of respect to some that I both esteem 
and love. I shall only add, asa contrast to their 
ambition and worldly views, that Cuaries V. 
Emperor of Germany, King of Spain and Na- 
ples, Sovereign of the Low Countries, and 
Master of Peru and Mexico, after a reign of 
thirty-nine years, resigned his Crown, and res 
tired into a Convent; while many of these gen- 
tlemen begin their career in a Convent, and all 
hope to end it on a Throne. . 

The union of temporal and spiritual authority 
renders the Pope more absolute than any other 
Sovereign. He has neither Senate nor Parlia- 
ment; and though he employs the Cardinals, he 
is not obliged to consult them. Vo.LrTaiRE 
used to say, that could he obtain his wish, Ae 
would be Grand Signior to the age of thirty; 
from that time till. sixty, King of France; and 
afterwards Pope of Rome, Were it not-for that 
mad ambition which renders man ever blind to 
his own happiness; who would be a Pope!— 
Who in his right senses would submit to be shut 
out from Society, to be loaded with the intrud- 
ing cares of State, without partaking of its en- 
chanting vanities!—And yet such is the folly of 
man, such the love of dominion, that during the 
schism of the Church not less than three Popes 
at the same time assumed the spiritual and tem- 

3 poral 
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poral power of the Triple Crown.* There was 
a time indeed, the time of Diocresian, a time 
of persecution, that the Nolo Episcopart of 
Bishops was sincere ; and for three years toge- 
ther the Papal Chair, with all its advantages, 
continued vacant ;—advantages peculiar to this 
Sovereign, whose power extends itself over the 
consciences, as ‘well as over the persons, of his 
subjects. He draws considerable sums of money 
annually from other countries, which enrich his 
own. He has ports both in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic Seas; and enjoys the blessings of 
peace, without being prepared for war. He has 
neither wife, child, nor mistress; nor has he any 
domestic cares to perplex or estrange him from 
the duties of a Sovereign. He has the sole 
power of absolution in the highest cases, and 
can free the most determined sinner from all kis 
sins.—These are great advantages truly: yet, 
on the other hand, he is usually too old when 
elected Pope to expect to live long enough to 
accomplish any great undertaking, about which 
he is also indifferent, not knowing who is to be 


*Joun XXIIL, Grecory XI, andBrnepicr XIII, 
Tiara, or Triple Crown, so called, being a symbol of the 
Monarchy the Popes assumed over the three parts of the 
world then known, 
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his successor;-and having no family of his own, 
he has the insatiability of Nephews to gratify at 
the expence of his subjects,—a constant source 
of discontent and oppression. In short, Popes 
are more to be respected in their spiritual capa- 
city, than as Sovereigns of Rome, or’ Fathers of 
their country; a title voluntarily conferred on 
a Pagan, and which I fear no Pope has ever 
merited. 

This Government, though absolute, is elective; 
which, though specious in theory, is the most 
turbulent and dangerous of any. When ALex-~ 
ANDER On his death-bed bequeathed his States 
to the most worthy, it was a noble and disinte- 
rested gift, but at the same time a dangerous 
one. The Cardinals when they elect a Pope, 
have other rules to go by.—They first take care 
he shall not be young, and rather choose that he 
should be also infirm, that he may not live long. 
—-Completely taken in by Sextus V. they are 
become, I presume, ‘more wary, and _ neither 
crutch nor cough can deceive them now. 

Though the Government is defective, the 
Police is worse. Rome in its origin was an 
asylum for villains of every denomination. —In 
this at least it has not degenerated. No people 
are more licentious, more revengeful, or more 
cruel, than the present inhabitants.—I am sorry 


to say, none are so little restrained. The Piazza 
di 
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di Spagna, that “cmperium in imperio,’? maine 
tains its privileges, and, in downright contradic 
tion to good sense, in direct violation of all 
honor and justice, encourages crimes of every 
kind, and affords protection to all.—There the 
‘most dastardly pickpocket looks justice in the 
face unconcerned; and the very murderer, when 
he reaches that shameful asylum, laughs at the 
impotency of a Government. that dares not lay 
hold of him.: © i 8h HD wD 

Though the Cotonna. anid Orstni hemdion 
contending factions ‘of former: times, have no — 
longer pre-eminence; every’ Prince, every Car- 
_dinal, assumes a kind of aristocratic power, and 
protects whom he pleases.» The Minister of 
each Sovereign does the same. The laws, civil 
and criminal, are thus held in contempt. Cri 
minals are seldom punished ; nor is it often that 
a rich debtor is brought to justice, or confined 
for debt. At a disturbance the other night at 
the Theatre, occasioned by the servants, I asked 
‘the Officer of the Guard, why he did not inter- 
fere.—‘* What !”’ said he, “* to‘have excuses to 
make to-morrow ‘morning to some Prince or 
Cardinal: on a complaint of their servants.’?— 
Non sono tanto minchione—( I am ‘not so greity a 


fool). 


Not soos ago'a Roman Prince, whose: hand- 


et had been often stolen, took the precau- 
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tion at last to sew the end of it to his pocket, 
Shortly after standing in a church to hear mass, 
he felt his neighbour, who was tolerably well 
' dressed, pulling hard at it; upon which he turned 
round, and in a gentle whisper said— Non s’in- 
comodi questa volta, é cucito.”’—(Do not trouble 
yourself this time, for it is sewed to my 
pocket.) 

Though the streets swarm with rogues and 
assassins, conviction is not easy in a country 
where no one will stop a thief, or prevent a 
murder. Personal safety operates strongly on a 
people naturally revengeful and cruel; they 
judge of others by themselves; and in this they 
shew more prudence than either honor or virtue. 
Soron, when asked what city was best modelled, 
that, said he, “* where those who are not injured, 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders 
than those that are.”’ 

The executive power is in the hands of the 
Governor, who, in a great measure, resembles 
the Prefect of ancient Rome, established by 
Aucusrus. He is the principal Judge in all 
criminal cases; and when you consider the dif- 
ficulties he has to encounter, you may judge — 
what a pretty time his Excellency has of it;—he _ 
consoles himself, however, with thinking, that on ~ 
leaving this office he must be made a Cardinal. 

You ask what their executions are,—they are 
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horrid. La Corda is given for trifling offences, 
The Criminal is hauled up to a great height, his 
arms tied behind him, and is let fall again ona 
sudden to within a few feet of the ground; an 
~ operation which seldom fails to dislocate his 
shoulders: this is sometimes repeated three times 
following. The most atrocious offenders are 
drawn and quartered.—lIt is a bloody business ? 
Going with my family the other morning in an 
open carriage to the Villa Borghese (the Carnival 
at Rome usually begins with an execution), weune 
luckily passed the Piazza del Popolo, and the limbs 
of ‘several malefactors were still hanging on the 
gallows like butchers’ meat on the shambles. —It 
was a shocking sight! An Abbé dined with me 
the same day who had attended one of them to 
his execution. He belongs to a company of 
Priests who perform this function by turns out 
of devotion. © They go in the cart with the Cri. 
minal, but in a disguise not unlike that already 
described of the Misericordia at Florence. His 
companion was an old offender; an assassin by 
profession, and a most hardened sinner. He 
told the Abbé that he had often prayed to Gon 
that he might die on a gallows, rather than be 
killed in the street, and he thanked him for his 
kindness. He continued bold and undaunted 
till he arrived within sight of the place of execu- 

tion 
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tion; it was then his courage failed him, and he 
said——"* Adesso comincio a sentir un poco la paure 
della morte’’——(1 now begin to feel a little afraid 
of death). Arrived at the gallows, he said to the 
Executioner, who had been. his associate in for- 
mer crimes—** Questa amico Tito é una bruita 
celia che tu mi far, non l’avret mat creduto—ma 
pazienza !’’—(This, friend Tins, is a sad trick 
that you are playing me; I should never have 
thought it,—but no matter!) He said no more, 
and died as hardened as he had lived. 

When I was at Lyons a man was broken on 
the wheel: he deserved. his. fate. He.,had 
poured melted lead down the throat of 2 man he 
found sleeping on his back ‘with his mouth open, 
in order to see the effect it would have on his 
countenance, and enjoy his contortions. He 
was as hardy as he was cruel, and, though all his 
bones were broken, desired to be sent to the 
hospital. The rack, that emblem of tyranny, is 
no longer in use. It was a disgrace to huma- 
nity ; and, without doubt, made some confess 
crimes of whichthey were not guilty; and others 
accuse innocent people to save themselves. A 
Jeweller, I think of Sens, had frequently missed 
things of value: suspicion naturally fell on the 
maid of the house; she was the only person who 
had been in the room, and, as a further proof of 

her 
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her guilt, the things missing were all of oe 
found in the sacking | of her bed. The Girl 
denied the fact; but no sooner was she put to 
the torture, than she confessed all they asked, 
and was soon after executed. The Jeweller, to 
his great astonishment, perceived that things 
were still carried away as before, and, being now 
more upon his guard, soon discovered the thief. 
-——It was a tame Magpie, that amused himself in — 
picking up rings, &c. off the counter, and. hid 
them in the sacking of the bed in which the un. 
fortunate Girl was used to sleep.—The Jeweller 
was surprised,—the Judges concerned,—but the 
Girl, was hanged; and I am told, to make her 
amends, a mass is still said for her soul.: 

_It.is to the mildness of our laws, sey to oh 
impartiality with which they are .administered, 
that we owe the humanity of our robbers, who 
in other countries. would be murderers. also. 
The certainty of punishment is more necessary 
to prevent crimes than. the severity of it. Could 
the injured man in this country find, justice in 
the laws, he would be less inclined to seek it in 
the stiletto. Wiuixes, who had personally of- 
fended the King of England, and reviled his 
Ministers, could only be called out in a duel :— 
and Lurrere.t, execrated by the people, still 
walked the streets unarmed and unmolested. 

: It 
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It is not probable that either of these gentlemen 
in any other country would have outlived a 
week. 

Imprisonment is frequently ities here in- 
stead of punishment. Many have been con- 
fined without knowing of what they were ac- 
cused, or who were their accusers, till death has 
set them free. Cacuiostro, whom they can- 
not condemn, is probably to die in prison. 
Confinement without a trial, is the height of 
despotism. Delay in criminal examinations is 
cruelty, since it inflicts an unnecessary punish- 
ment on the innocent. Could I have persuaded 
myself to enter those dreary mansions of con- 
fined misery, I should have been curious to see 
if they are kept sweet and clean to prevent in- 
fection; if the lesser villains are kept separate 
from those whose crimes are more atrocious; 
and the men from the women. As the innocent 
man is frequently confined, as well as the guilty, 
common justice requires that his health may not 
suffer; and for your own sakes, Lords of the 
Universe! take care that his morals be not cor- 
rupted. The prosperity of a country depends 
much on its principles and morality. Carthage 
and Rome on their decline were cruel, immoral, 
and unjust. 

All matters of State, all transactions with fo= 

reign 
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reign Courts, are in the department of the Car- 
dinal Secretario di Stato. Whatever relates to 
immorality belongs to the Court of the Cardinal 
Vicario. Blasphemies, and all acts contradictory 
to the tenets of the Catholic Faith, the Inquisi- 
tion takes cognizance of; but is much more 
mild in its proceedings than formerly. You 
will be glad to hear it is no longer that tremen- 
dous Court under which Gatiteo suffered a 
long and unjust confinement. Nor do the gen- 
tlemen who at present compose that awful tribu- 
nal, resemble those who would have punished 
with death, but for the interposition of his Sove- 
reign, SERAFINO Brancui, for discovering to 
Henri IV. a plot against his person, and 
saving the life of a King who was not a Catholic. 
As to civil causes, they have nearly the same 
defect at Rome as in other parts of Italy; and, 
if you believe common report, are not expedi- 
tious, nor are they always impartial. English- 
men should visit other countriés, to set a just 
value on their own. They would then learn to 
respect, as they ought, their first Magistrate, 
whose govetnment is mild, and example vir- 
tuous; and revere those laws under which their 

persons and properties are secure. 
You have heard: much of the Iron Mask. 
The Cardinal de Bernis has just told me, he 
thought 
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thought Madame de Pompapour. knew who 
this extraordinary person was.—If so, it is an 
instance that a woman can keep a secret.* 


* Iron Mask, a state prisoner, so called from the mask 
he constantly wore. He was confined many years in the 
Bastile, where he died in 1703. : 
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LETTER, LXXVIL- 


Eps already: written many epee on 
other subjects, you will now expect that I 
should dedicate one Letter at least to the Arts, 
since Rome, without: any merit of her own, has 
Jong been their. best. repository. We have, 
without doubt, to regret the loss of many « excel- 
lencies in Sculpture as well as.in Painting, yet 
many, of the,former ‘still remain in defiance of 
| time, .inundations, fires,. and, _worse than all the 
rest, the rapacious hands of men. ._, 

Goths and Vandals, driven by. necessity 7 
their own. homes, found their way to. Rome. 
Axaric King of the Goths besieged and took the 
city in 409.. During three days it was plun- 
dered, and great part of it,burnt., In 455 it was 
again plundered by..Genseric King of the 
Vandals ; the sack then lasted fourteen days, and 
almost every thing of value was destroyed or 
carried away. By Torrisa in 638 it was 

again 
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again taken, and plundered a third time.— 
Luckily, he left the fortifications standing, of 
which Betiisartus availed himself sometime 
after. The Gauls also were in possession of — 
Rome several years, committing all kinds of out- 
rages. In 1527 Rome was attacked by the allied 
army.—JIt did not stand a ten years siege, but 
was taken in less than as many hours. What 
defence could be expected from a band of luxu- 
rious Priests, and a bigoted multitude as destitute 
of spirit as of discipline. Monseigneur de Bour- 
BON commanded the army, and that strange fel- 
low, BENvENUTO Cexttiny, claims the honor 
of having shot him at the first assault. The 
Pope, Clement the Seventh, shut himself up 
with his Cardinals in Castle Sant’ Angelo. The 
most precious remains of antiquity fell into the 
hands of these modern Barbarians, who destroyed 
even that which the Goths had spared. Antique 
rings were valued for’ the setting only. Ger- 
mans were never admirers of works of taste; 
and Spaniards, ever covetous of gold, com-~ 
mitted cruelties little inferior to those of Her- 
wanpo CorTez in Mexico, to discover where 
it was hidden. ‘They were not behind hand in 
brutality. Women of the highest rank were 
ravished in the presence of their husbands, nor 
were the Convents a sanctuary. It was at the | 
same time observed, that though there were many 

exam- 
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éxamples of men who threw themselves out of 
windows to put a finish to the insults that were 
offered them, the women with a Christian-like 
patience bore the part they had to: suffer, nor in 
modern Rome was there so much as one Lu- 
creTIA to be found. : 

When you add to the above account the in- 
undations and fires to which this city has so freq 
quently been exposed ; her private dissentions, 
her public enemies; that she has at different 
times been overflowed, burnt, plundered, and 
sacked, you will be astonished that her Statues 
and Temples, as well as her Pictures, were not 
all lost in this second chaos. Beautiful still are 
the remains, and I am happy to think, that if 
ever the Russians, Prussians, or Swedes (the 
Goths, Huns, and Vandals of former times), 
should be again tempted to invade this favored 
spot, the Arts at least will not perish, All 
Europe now is civilized; Sovereigns cultivate 
the Arts, and their subjects are my to peapes 

them. 

Till Marcetius robbed Saeeuie of her Sta- 
tues, the Romans were unacquainted with the 
elegant works of art. A hardened race inured 
to toil, and solely occupied with their conquests, 
despised such effeminacies; and Caro then told 
them, they were introducing dangerous enemies. 
The reflection of the Philosopher, however just, 

was 
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was of little avail. Other successful Generals 
followed the example of Marcerius, and 
Rome was embellished with the spoils of other 
countries. “At Emixius’s’ triumph, the whole 
day was barely sufficient to bring in the Statues 
he had collected. Ciczro-~tells us, they were 
not less ‘rapacious’ in‘ times -of peace, yet so 
shamefully ignorant’ were they of works of art 
that, when the Consul Lucrus Mummnrus’sent 
Pictures and Statues to Rome from Corinth, he 
told those to whom he gave them in charge, that 
if they came to any accident by the way, he 
would oblige them ¢o:make others in their stead. 
As taste improved artists were encouraged, — 
‘Those who held the highest ‘offices of State had 
the privilege of a Statue. The portraits of a 
numerous ancestry soon became the boast of a 
Roman Senator. Their Penates, or household 
Deities, which were usually kept in their most pri« 
vate apartments, became common to alls: This 
accounts for the astonishing number of Statues 
still found in Rome, and its environs, notwith- 
standing ConsTaANTINE removed many of the 
best to ‘adorn his new city :—to be afterwards 
thrown down, and trampled under foot by out 
rageous fanatics, or melted down without any re- 
gard'to their excellencies by covetous ignorance 
for the value of the brass. Even at Rome it- 
self, Statues and Marbles brought from distant 
cOUNes 
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countries in the time of the C.zsars, have been 
since burnt to make lime by their unworthy 
successors. The Romans, though they culti- 
vated the Sciences, despised the Arts ;—slaves 
only were employed, or Grecian artists. It 
would be a curious inquiry, how ancient Greece, 
once so famous both in arts and arms, acquired 
her superiority over other countries; and how 
she lost it ?—-However great the influence of 
climate may be, and the authority of MonTEs~ 
Quiru must have great weight, other more es- 
sential circumstances must: surely combine to 
render a people famous. ‘The climate is nearly 
the same as it was in more illustrious times :— 
from whence, one might think it more owing to 
education and emulation, and a form of Govern- 
ment propitious to both that raised her toa sum- 
mit of excellence which has never since been 
equalled. Though I thus rendera tribute of praise 
to a country that once deserved it, I must beg 
you not to include me in the number of those 
who are more inclined to praise the past, than 
the present ttme—-who fancy everything wag 
better then, than now :—more taste; more virtues 
more honor. If it were really so; if man in 
every age gets worse and worse, it might not be 
difficult to conceive what pretty fellows our 
_ great grand children will be. This is an idea 
_ generated by that discontent which is usually felt 
in 
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in every age, and in every station, and I flatter 
myself has no better foundation. Some ages, it 
is true, have been more propitious to Genius than 
others. Climate, and Government, education, 
emulation, and encouragement, produce talents ; 
but favorable circumstances also frequently com- 
bine to call them forth. That of Pericres in 
Greece—of Aucustus in Rome—the fifteenth 
century in Italy, and the reign of Queen ANNE 
in England, if I mistake not, have been the most 
favorable to Arts and Sciences. Whatever may 
have been the cause, the superiority of ancient 
Greece is incontestible, and even the principal 
Statues still remaining, which are the embellish- 
ment of modern Rome, are by Grecian artists. 
The-Apollo Belvedere, once the ornament of 
the Temple of Delphos, is an ideal figure, more 
than human. The very veins and muscles are 
concealed with art. The head is beautiful; and 
the figure, which is out of the common propor- 
tion, is so delightfully formed that the eye is 
never satiated. I prefer it to the Venus. I can 
suppose, therefore, that a female who examines 
it with a more curious eye, must find it still 
more interesting, and might wish for the power 
of PROMETHEUS tO animate so charming a 
statue. 
The Laocoon is a wonderful mass, whether it 
consists of three pieces, or of one only. Though 
not 
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wot certain to be the identical statue Priny 
mentions, it is undoubtedly of uncommon ex- 
cellence. The same subject was frequently at= 
tempted by different artists. This, if not the 
- original, may be a copy by Potyctetus him- 
self. It is the opinion of a great Connoisseur, 
that if Laocoon had been alone, the statue had 
been perfect; the feelings of the father had not 
then been lost in the anguish of the man. It is 
a nice distinction, and at any rate is an amiable 
proof of the extreme sensibility of the gentleman 
who made it. The criticism also may be just; 
yet I fancy it would be difficult to avoid this 
defect, without falling into another still more 
unnatural, This groupe, in the opinion of 
WINKELMAN, Is one of the most precious re- 
mains of antiquity: that gentleman, who was the 
son of a shoe-maker, has falsified an old pro- > 
verb—=Nil sutor ultra crepidam, for he was a 
good antiquarian. | 
The Torso is a delicious morsel for a Con- 
noisseur; never will you see muscles so ele- 
gantly expressed, or bones so finely covered. — 
The Dying Gladiator, though undoubtedly’ 
by a Greek artist, was probably done at Rome: 
all Greece could not have furnished such a 
model,—that polished: nation took no delight in 
scenes of blood. - 
The Fighting Gladiator may be improperly so 
VOLe Ile Le 4 7. called. 
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called. It may, probably, be the Portrait of a 
Grecian Warrior, and brought from thence. 
Both are admirable. , 

Too little remains of ancient painting to form 
any just opinion of its excellence. The Aldo~ 
brandini Marriage, and others found at Rome, 
may reasonably be supposed to be the works of 
Roman slaves, or Greeks degenerated. Tra- 
dition speaks highly of the paintings of Potic- 
Notus, ZEUXIs, and TimManTuHES. The tak- 
ing of Troy, a famous picture by Poticnotus, 
was one of the ornaments of the “Portico of 
Pompey. The Helen of Zeuxis was com- 
posed from the separate beauties of five different 
women of Crotona, and considered as one of the 
finest. pieces of painting then existing.—This 
Painter was arrived at such excellence; was be- 
come so rich, and so proud of his own perform- 
ances, that he gave them at last as presents, pre- 
tending that they were above all price. The 
Iphigenia of TimanTues was also famous. In 
this picture the artist represented the Assistants 
weeping, but prudently covered the face of her 
father AGAMEMNON. Weeping is not the ex~ 
cess of grief; it is a relief to it—HocartTH 
made a gross mistake when he represented S1¢1s- 
MUNDA in tears, crying like a child for the loss 
of her kitten. These Painters, who, according 
to Ciczro, used four colours only, he praises 
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highly for the correctness of design. But the 
works of Ecu1onz, Nicomaco, PRoTOoGENEs, 
and ApE.ues, he considers as the very perfec- 
tion of the art. 

The Jalysus of Protocenss, rival of the 
Venus by Apexies, the real subject of which 
picture seems to be a matter of doubt, took that 
Painter seven years to finish. It has been highly 
celebrated, and was one of the ornaments of 
Rome at the time of VEsPAsIAN. 

The Venus of Apetties was a chef d’ceuvre of 
the art, and stood the test of Grecian criticism 
at its brightest period. Puryne, the famous 
courtezan, is said to have been his model. This 
Painter put faczebat, and not feczt, to his works, 
to shew that he did not consider them as finish. ' 
ed; to three only he is said to have put _fecit—his 
Venus was one of them. Had these paintings, 
once so highly esteemed and celebrated by the 
most refined taste, lasted till our time, without | 
doubt they would have maintained their place 
near the best Grecian Statues, and have divided 
our admiration. 

Of modern Sculptors, Micnuaet ANGELO and 
BeRNINt are certainly the best: yet one is too 
good an anatomist; and the other, like the rest 
of his countrymen, is manieré toafault. They 
were not Romans. Though Giut1o Romano 
is the only native artist Rome can boast, we must 
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not forget that MreTzEsTasio was a Roman; the 
best dramatic, lyric Poet the world ever pro- 
duced. La. Didone was his first drama; La 
Clemenza di Tito, his Capo d’Opera. 

Modern Painters are more fortunate than 
modern Sculptors; for, though the Greeks were 
the inventors of painting, the destroyer Time has 
removed all possibility of rivalship. Rapuaz., 
RuBeNns, MicHAEL ANGELO, DoMINICHINO, 
Correcio, and Titian, are as fully in posses- 
sion of the art, as if the celebrated Geniuses that 
preceded them, the Poticnorus, the Zruxis, 
the Timantues, the ProroceEenes, and the 
Ape. es, had never existed. I must remind 
you of a saying of the latter— Nulla dies sine 
linea.’’— The maxim is excellent, and suited to 
every pursuit,—practice and perseverance sel- 
dom failing to succeed at last. | 

It has been said, that if the body were naked, 
the face would be little regarded.—If then the 
exact symmetry, and various attitudes of the 
body, have such charms, how great must have 
been the advantages of those Sculptors and 
Painters who had the most beautiful of all bodies 
constantly naked before their eyes! The Gym- 
nasia and the Baths were the schools of Zeux1s 
and of PuiptAs. - 

In England we have only Portrait Painters. 
For historical paintings we have not the models, 
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if we had the art. No naked beauties are seen 
sn cold climates. Rome is more fortunate; for 
though the naked figures of the Arena are no 
longer to be seen, excellent living models are 
to be procured: and the design of RapuHaeE , 
composition of Rusens, grandeur of MicHaE. 
ANGELO, expression of DominicHINo, grace 
of Correcio, and colouring of TiT1An, are 
also to be seen and copied in almost every Pa- 
Jace.—An admirer of the Beaux Arts will find 
employment every where; but the Man of Let- 
ters may seek in vain for a Horacz, a VirGiL, 
ora CicERO. ~ | 
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LETTER EXXVIITI. 
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Aotene as you will be, as long as the day 
lasts, in visiting the various beauties of this 
great City, many of your evenings will probably 
be spent at home. I know you dislike great 
assemblies: here are no small parties, at least 
none that you will be admitted to. Society is 
on an indifferent footing. The Roman Nobi- 
lity are not fond of strangers, and you will ob- 
serve that extreme hospitality is- only found 
where visitors are scarce. The Cittadini, on 
the contrary, are more polite, and better in- 
formed, than in any other country. Talents 
seem entirely confined to that rank; and it is 
there the Cardinals. and Monsignori’s (Bishops) 
pass their leisure hours.—-There they enjoy the 
sweets of society without form or. punctilio; 
listen to the soft music of some enchanting 
female; or in the most familiar dalliance forget 
the less amiable functions of their different 

offices. 
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offices. There you will be better amused; but 
even there you will find your difficulties. They 
are fond enough of strangers; know how to 
appreciate merit, and are not jealous of it: but 
their wives have connections more advantageous 
and more stable,—men whose rank and situation 
do not admit of rivalship;. nor do they willingly 
suffer spies on their actions, or eye witnesses of 
their levity. 

The Prima Sera, or first part of the evening, 
- begins soon after sun-set, and ends about nine. 
This assembly is pretty general in every house 
where females reside. It is confined to parti- 
cular and confidential friends only. Political 
matters are frequently transacted at these meet- 
ings,—many of the Roman ladies, like those of 
Paris, dividing their time between love and 
politics. , 

The Conversazione, as it is called, but where 
there is little discourse that Scipio or LE Livs 
could listen to with pleasure, is nearly the same 
as a great assembly in any other country; and 
consists of a considerable number of well dressed _ 
people of both sexes, who either gamble, make 
love, or ennuye themselves till supper time; hus- 
bands only are excluded: you will seldom see a 
husband in the same assembly with his wife’ in 
any part of Italy.s—-How infinitely preferable are 
the Coteries of France, where a select company 
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constantly meet at each other’s houses, from 
whence some make visits, others go to the thea- 
tre, and all return to sup, and contribute their 
account of the various occurrences of the day ! 
I can conceive no plan of life so convenient, or 
so likely to afford amusement. 

Rome is the chief residence of pomp, punc- 
tilio, and nastiness. You arrive at an immense 
palace; ascend a magnificent, but dark stair 
case, frequently crowded with poor, and always 
covered with dirt. You pass through a number 
of large, lofty, but uncomfortable rooms, full 
of servants and dependants of different denomi- 
nations. After a long and disagreeable march, 
your name constantly repeated till you are tired 
of hearing it, you arrive at length at the door of 
the room where the company are assembled, and 
there your name is announced for the last time. 
The lady of the house receives you at the door ; 
you make your bow, she makes a curtesy, and 
you are then left to shift for yourself as at other - 
great assemblies. : | 

The Theatres at Rome have little to recom- 
mend them. The actors indifferent; the boxes 
inconvenient; and: the entrance abominable. | 
No women are allowed; Eunuchs, the he-crea- 
twres that resemble them most, perform in their 
stead ;——a strange piece of prudery on the part 
of his Holiness, in direct opposition to the law 
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of Nature, and the tenets of the Church. Though 
prejudiced against them, I cannot deny that some. 
looked handsome, and all represented women 
much better than I expected. The feet of the 
dancers were not their greatest beauty ; it was a 
defect no art could conceal; and a Chinese, 
fancying them women, would think them mon- 
-strous. While on this subject, let me remind 
you, that the eunuch Narszs has, in some 
measure, rescued that unhappy name from the 
contempt of mankind. He was the conqueror 
of Totila, rival of Benzsaxnius, and restorer of © 
Rome, : 

You must not think that every eunuch is a 
good singer, or that every man who personates 
a woman is aneunuch. This cruel.and unge- 
nerous operation does not always succeed ; and 
though our first woman at the Argentina is an 
eunuch, our first woman alla Valle has a wife 
and three children. The ancients, it is true, did 
not admit women on their stage; but their parts 
- were acted by men, not by eunuchs; a custom 
that continued in Europe till long after the time 
of SHAKESPEARE, and may be one reason, per- 
haps, why his love scenes are less frequent, and 
less tender, than in the authors who succeeded 
him.—Had he written for a Srppons, what 
IsaABELLA’s,—what BeELVEDERE’s,—might we 
not have seen! The ancient Romans had their 
, eunuchs 
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eunuchs also; but, if you believe Juvenat, 
they. were put to another use. 


The Romans are severe critics. Their man- 


ner of hissing is particularly formidable; and 


when that. is no longer permitted, they are very. 


ingenious in finding a substitute—they sneeze-— 
Evviva! Grazie !—and will thus make civility 
answer the purpose of the highest impertinence, 
They may readily be forgiven when the per. 
formance is like the last I saw. It was so dull 
and uninteresting, that Casar, had he been pre- 
sent, might have read or written without giving 
offence. It is much to be regretted that. the 


Capuchins are no longer permitted to act Plays 


during the Carnival.—It must have been highly 
entertaining to hear a JuLietTta with a voice 
like thunder; and see a Meropes, with a beard 
reaching down to her girdle. | 

The merriment of the Carnival at Rome is 
confined to the eight Jast days only. Cardinals, 
Monsignoris, Abbés, all partake of it. The 
populace, as the time is short, seem more mad 
‘than in any other part of Italy; and it is for 


that reason perhaps, that, though the dress is 
allowed, no mask is permitted in the streets after 


it is dark. Upon these occasions Moore ob- 
serves, that all endeavour, old and syoung, to 
appear as different as they can from what they 
really are, and that none succeeded so well as 
| those 
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those who represented children. That they 
succeeded I have no doubt; and yet, though we 
can laugh at the follies of @ young child, we are 
provoked | at the follies of an old one. During 
the Corso in the evening you are pelted most — 
unmercifully with sugar-plums ; the chief fun of 
which seems to be that of making: an, Abbé as 
white as a millar. The race is in the same style 
as that at Florence.—Luckily the common peo. 
ple of this country seldom bet; if they did, 
many a good horse would suffer.—-They would 
first endeavour, at the risk of their own lives, to 
stop him from winning; and if that did not suc- 
ceed, nothing less than his death would satisfy 
them afterwards. The Pallio is furnished by 
the Jews, who, MonTAIGNE tells us in his time, 
were made to run themselves. _ Intrigue always 
forms a principal part of the diversion of a Cars 
nival. The maskisa convenience to some, and 
a temptation to others ;—the ball is the place 
‘of rendezvous, and a coach in waiting procures 
the Priest a ¢é¢e-d-céte with his mistress without 
scandal. It has lately been a custom to put 
lights out of the windows of every house in the 
Corso the last day of the Carnival. It is called — 
imterring the Carnival. It has a good effect. 
If I mistake not, Duke Brascur told me that he 

was the inventcr. 
The Holy Week at Rome is the point d’union 
| of 
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of all the travellers in Italy. The various func- 
tions of the Pope, and the excellent music of his 
chapel, make an agreeable close to a long and 
tiresome Lent. ‘The ceremonies are curious, 4 
and worth observing. Latin, which was the 
original language of music in ‘Europe, is still 
continued in the Pope’s chapel. On the 
Wednesday evening the various functions begin 
with the Miserere of Attecrr. They tell you 
this music has been annually performed in the 
Holy Week one hundred and fifty years; and 
consists of eight bases, eight tenors, eight coun- 
ter-tenors, and eight sopranos, without any in- 
strument. The style of the composition, which 
is exceedingly grave and solemn, little agrees — 
with the name of the composer. The music is, 
however, divine; nothing is wanting to inspire 
devotion, and touch sensibility to the quick.— 
Women of strong passions and tender hearts, 
cannot but be affected by it; and the same 
causes which occasion the loss of their honor in 
this world, may lead them to immortality in the 
world to come. VoLrarre says— De la ten- 
dresse.é la dévotion nest qu'un pas ; tous les deux 
sont farblesses.’*—If he understands dzgotry for 
devotion, he is right: one is a weakness of the 

head; the other, of the heart. 
Thursday at twelve o’clock the Catholics sup- 
pose that Curisr gave up the ghost; we fix it 
| on 
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‘on the next day, Good Friday: they of course 
raise him from the dead on Saturday the third 
day ; we on Sunday,—which i is right, God only 
knows. In the morning you have music in the 
Pope’s chapel. Numerous are the processions, 
and various the ceremonies afterwards, in all of 
which you will remark more confusion than 
devotion. , Were it otherwise; were there more 
regularity, more silence, more decency ; you 
would not think perhaps the pompous pageapiy 
ill bestowed.—-Some imposition may be neces. 
sary. —VOLTAIRE, who despises the miracles of 
Manomet, respects him for being able to im- 
pose on his own wife. At any rate, if it be a 
fault, it is a fault on the right side; and I had 
rather see too much than too little ceremony 
where the Deity is concerned. . The most in- 
teresting part of this day’s ceremony, is the 
washing of the feet of twelve poor Priests, in 
commemoration of the same function performed 
by our Saviour. Here the Pope is the princi- 
pal performer.*—Curist may have washed the 


feet of his Disciples with more humility, but I 


doubt if he did it with more grace.—I speak of 
that grace which Lord CursrzerFieLp recom. 
mends, and a dancing-master teaches. You 


Dent 


* Pope Pius VI, 
| will 
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will be amused at the dinner that is given after. 

, wards; what they do not eat, they carry away, 
They are served by the Cardinals. 

The Pope receives the Communion sitting, to 

_ shew his familiarity with the Deity; yet I fancy — 
he loses much of his spirituality in the opinion 
of every spectator present, by too nice an atten 
tion to the temporal trappings with which he is 
so frequently, so sumptuously, and so unnecessa- 
rily, adorned: but when he gives the Benedic- : 
tion from the balcony of the Vatican to the — 
numerous and silent multitude, which fill the ~ 
vast area beneath, all devoutly on their knees, it 
is, without exception, even to a heretic, the most 
pleasing, most awful, and most interesting sight 
I ever beheld. 

Friday is not unemployed. You have music 
morning and evening. The Adoration of the 
Crucifix by the Pope and Cardinals is also inte- _ 
resting; and the Cross, which is illuminated and 
suspended in the middle of the church, has a ~ 
most extraordinary effect, and cannot fail to\ 
please you. | 

On the Saturday, at Saint John Lateran’s, 
you may see, if you please, the Conversion of a 
Jew.—One is generally reserved for this occa- 
sion. It is a long and tiresome ceremony. 

On Sunday the Pope celebrates mass at Saint © 
Peter’s: it is a very fatiguing day both for him- 

self’ 
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‘self and others. In the evening the church js 
jlluminated, and you will be astonished at the 
expedition and facility with which it is accom- 
plished. It is said to appear particularly beau- 
tiful from the adjacent hills. The famous 
Girandola at the Castle Sant’ Angelo finishes the 
ceremony of the Holy Week. 

Formerly on Saint Peter’s day the King of 
Naples did homage to the Pope by his Embas-. 
sador, and paid a tribute of seven thousand 
ducats; a small compensation for the loss of 
two kingdoms: his Holiness, however, pru- 
dently accepted the tribute, and contented him- 
self with the ceremony. it was better than 
nothing. I saw it once; it is now no more. 


For all these functions an uniform is the best — 


dress; even the Swiss respect it.—Those Guards 
clad all in iron, annoy exceedingly the unarmed 
visitor, and probably shew more prowess against 
the friends of Rome, than they would against 
her enemies. The same fondness for sights still 


‘remains: Panem et Circenses is still the cry. A 


horse race, or afuneral; the Benediction of the 

Pope, or the execution of a criminal, equally 

assemble the multitude. 
Having mentioned the Conversion of a Jew, 


I should have told you they have a Synagogue, — 


and a part of the City allotted to them. They 
are locked up every night, and are set at liberty 
| in 
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in the morning; but are obliged, as I am told, 
to hear‘a Sermon every Saturday afternoon: and 
La Lanps tells us, that a person is appointed 
to keep them awake. Some fancy when they 
die that they are to make their way under ground 
to Jerusalem,—and, in a severe illness, will let 
their nails grow to facilitate the operation. 
Some leave it in their wills for their bodies to 
be carried thither. A ridiculous circumstance 
happened lately at Leghorn. A Jew dying in 
Spain, where no Jews are permitted to reside, 


desired on his death-bed to be carried to Jeru-— : 


salem ; thinking perhaps to find as much oppo- 


sition under the surface of the earth, as he had 
experienced above it. There was a difficulty, 
however, how to get the body out of the king- 


dom without danger of discovery. It was at — : 


last determined to cut it into pieces, salt it, and 
put it into a barrel directed to Leghorn. ‘The 
merchant to whom it was directed, finding a 


deficiency in the weight, discovered a hole in the _ 


barrel, from which several pieces had been taken, 


and made his complaint. The Captain offered — 


to pay for the deficiency ; the merchant insisted _ 


on the restitution of the pieces taken: —~ That,” 
said the Captain, “25 wmpossible, for they have 
been eat and digested long ago.’? The sailor 


who had committed the theft was then ques — 
tioned: he was asked, a t was good 2” he, 


replied, 
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‘replied, that “i was not bad.’ « Then, my 
good friend,” said the merchant, “ I am sorry 
to tell you, that, instead of salted pork, Lh have 
been eating a salted Few.” 


Postscript.—In reading over my Letter, I 
find what I have said of Casar requires expla- 
nation. It may be necessary to remind you, 
that by making use of his Tadlets during a repre- 
sentation at the Theatre, he offended the Roman 
Revels: 
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MIHOUGH the Italians do not live com- 
fortably, it cannot be denied that some 

of them live well.. As much as we have read of 
Lucuttus’s table, I doubt if that of the Car- 
dinal de Bernis does not exceed it; if not in 


expence, at least in elegance. I cannot suppose — 


nightingales better than ortolans; and as to the 
paps of a sow, or a wild boar served up whole, a 
tender fricandé, or well flavoured fricassé, I 


should prefer to either. The Falernian wine, 


let it have seen what Consulates it may, could 
not have equalled Champaigne, any more than 


black broth, a soupe a la Reine. The Tricli- 
nium could not have surpassed an easy Bergere; 


and, surely reclining on the left side while they 
eat, was an awkward posture, and must have 
spilt the broth, and spoiled the relish of every 


dish.—In short, I see nothing to envy in their _ 


manner of living, from the account their own 
authors give of it. | 


Lux-- 
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Luxurious as our tables at present are, though 
covered with every delicacy of every country 
and every season, great dinners last too long. 
I even pity the servants—if hungry, they must 

envy every bit you eat: and of a maigre day, 
what. a temptation to eat Gras, when they see 
others, and:some Catholics among them, eat of 
itso heartily! You sit at table‘till you are-dis- 
eusted with the victuals. Even Harieouin 
says—“ On dit que l'appetit vient en mangeant, 
il y a trois ‘heures que je mange et je suis presque 
rassasié.”? You sit till you are heartily tired of 
your neighbours on the right and left of you; 
if dull people, you have a pretty time of it. 
_ The Duke of’ Wirtemburgh, who-‘understands 
living better than any man, asked ‘a friend of 
mine just arrived at his Court, which of the 
ladies present he admired most; and ever after, 
both at dinner and supper, took care to place 
him next her. 

If too good a dinner, or too much of it, be a 
fault, you will not have it to complain of here 
“at least. Great entertainments, those of the 
Cardinal de Brrnrs excepted, are less frequent 
at Rome than in many other parts of Italy. 
Luxurious living i is confined to a few only ; SHOT 
is it often that a stranger is invited to partake of 
it. When S. H returned from a Visit to a 
friend of ours in England, remarkable for not 
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knowing what comfort is, he was asked how he 
liked his fare.—* I will tell you,’’ said he, “in 
afew words: nothing was tender but the fish; 
and. every thing sour but the vinegar.’’ I had 
reason to think of that gentleman at a dinner I 
was at yesterday ;—but my friend is poor, our 
friend was rich. Small families live in the 
strictest economy, and order no more than they 
expect to finish: little is left, and that little is 
put by for supper, or for the next day. There 
is little mediocrity at Rome: those that are not 
rich, are poor; and as for that happy being, the 
contented Bourgeois, whom you meet with con- 
tinually in Switzerland, you may seek for him in 
vain from one end of Italy to the other. As a 
relief to the poorer sort, forty Convents distri- 
bute soup every day at the same hour,—and it 
is said, that a good waiker may partake of three 
of them. | 
Many live in summer on what they lay up in 
winter, the reverse of ants.. The Noblesse found 
their expectations on a Pope to enrich their 
families ;—the Cittadini more frequently realise 
their expectations by means of a handsome 
daughter: thus two opposite causes produce the 
same effect. They are not very delicate on this 
head, and a mother will conduct her own daugh- 
ter to her gallant.—I have known it done to 


save appearances, and she has come herself to 
take 
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take her back again. Daughters are the prin- 
cipal riches in an Arab family,—they sell them. 
Many do so here. 

At dinners in the country, at suppers at a 
tavern, where men and women familiarly unite, 
and each person pays his share, eating and drink- 
ing is more attended to than merriment. I have 
been witness to much noise, but never to much 
gaiety: I mean that well-bred gaiety which 
shews itself more by words than actions: gaiety 
must, in a great measure, depend on the form of 
Government under which we live; on the ease 
of our circumstances; and on the satisfaction we 
receive from our daily occupations.—Apply 
this to Italy, and you will lament with me that 
this amiable people should have so little reason 
‘to be contented with either. 

The chief expence of the Noblesse is in equi- 
page and servants. Many servants are necessary 
for shew; few are best for use. He who has 
but one servant, has always one at command: 
I know, by experience, that it is not always so 
with those who have many. A King of Spain 
was nearly suffocated in his closet, the person 
whose particular charge it was to attend his fire, 
pot being to be found to put it out. A Cardi- 
nal who had come to visit Poussin, told him, 
who was lighting him down stairs, that he was 


sorry to see him without a servant. Poussin 
| re~ 
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replied“ J have more reason to be sorry to see 
that your Eminency has so many.” 

_ Jacquais are much in fashion: a corruption, 
I suppose, from jockey. They are dressed. in 
short jackets; but in other respects-may be 
considered more as pages than stable boys. The 
would-be fine ladies of a lower rank, whose 
finances will not permit them to keep a footman, 
hire one by the day; and as it is usually on a 
Sunday, he is wittily called Dominichino. In 
some families economy is carried still further, 
and the father is the footman: he is then no 
longer spoken to as Signor Padre, but Signor 
Servitere ; when they are returned home, he is 
Signor Padre again. The Roman women walk 
well, and with dignity.—You will see many 
Junos, but few Venusss. 

The salary of a livery servant is only six 
crowns a month, but they have great perquisites, 
At every house you visit they are entitled to 
three pauls, which they regularly come to de- 
mand the morning after. The English usually 
give five, or ten. We remember the time in 
England when servants stood in a line with their 
hands open for the usual fee at parting: there, 
however, you had something for your money; 
here, though you do not gain admittance into 
the house, you are made to contribute towards 
‘the support of the family. G1aARDINI com- 
she plained 
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plained, that though neither the master nor mis- 
tress would receive him, the servants did not fail 
to make him the usual visit.—I think, in return, 
he should have been denied to them. . At Flo- 
‘rence servants come to:you at New-Year’s Day 
only, as our tradesmen in England do at Christ- 
mas; One of mine, an Italian, came to me with 
a melancholy countenance ; he said he had been 
at Prince C——’s, and they would give him 
nothing. I told him, “though, in conformity 
toa dirty custom, I gave their servants, I was 
very glad that they did not give mine.”’ 

-- They keep early hours-at Rome, and that I 
know will not displease you. Assémblies usu- 
ally break up soon after eleven. ‘I speak of the 
winter, which is not only the best, but the only 
season a stranger should: be at Rome. 

This is the only town where’ it is necessary to 
dine late. Here you have much to do in the 
morning, and little in the evening, consequently 
the later you dine*the better :—it is not so in 
England, where you dine late, you know not 
why. Ata Club to which I belong, it is curious 
to observe the change a few. years have made: 
at its first institution in the year 1762, by one 
of the rules: dinner was to be always upon ‘the 
table at a quarter after four o’clock, and’the bill. 
brought in, whether called for or not, at ha if an 
hour dpe! 51%; by a subsequent’ rule of the same 

| Club, 
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Club, it is now become the dinner hour. The« 
tres, intended for your amusement, and which 
are the delight of other countries, you must of 
course forego, and you rise from table without 
knowing what to do with yourselves till the 
hour of an Assembly, which does not begin till 
it is time to go to bed. The system most cer- 
tainly is not a good one ;—few approve of it; 
none pretend to justify it; and yet I see but 
little chance of amendment. 

_ A Roman Prince gives a ridiculous account 
of his debué at Paris when he was a young man 
(he is now an old one). He says he had not less 
than three persons employed to dress his hair. 
First one came with powder, pomatum, curling- 
irons, &c.; presently after the operator entered 
with the comb; at last, in capered the master | 
himself, who taking Monsieur le Prince fami- 
liarly by the chin, and turning his face about 
several ways, after a little reflection, without 
quitting his hold, cried outed Ja Richelieu, and 
capered away again. Luckily the. times are 
altered, and we are no longer slaves to fashion. 
I remember in England when cuffs were worn 
up to the elbows, and ruffles to the fingers’ ends; 
waistcoats with large flaps that covered the whole 
thigh; and shoe-buckles considerably less than 
the knee-buckles of a modern fop. As for the 
hair, that in a few years has undergone a variety 
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of alterations: it has been curled, frizzed, and 
cropped; at one time tied up behind, with a 
| quantity of false hair painful to carry ; and at 
another, like a drake’s tail, scarcely visible. 
These are the changes of a few years only. If 
you look further back, fancy to yourself the 
pretty figure the long flaxen wig of Beau Si1p- © 
‘Ney, or the immense ruff of Queen Exiza~ 
BETH, would make in a modern circle. I doubt 
if that grave gentleman commonly called Merry 
D , could look upon either without laugh- 
ing. They still continued their full dress at 
their assemblies when I was here'in the year 
1788, though it was left off every where else. 
Rome is the favorite residence of form and eti- 
quette; but true politeness, I mean that which 
is the result of good sense and good nature, is 
not less conspicuous in other countries. Though 
Jess strict with regard to dress; though frocks 
are now worn, and you may go without a sword, 
you will still be annoyed by their punctilio. A 
_ circle every where is unpleasant; here it is in- 
convenient. You are constantly getting up, and 
change your place as often; you resign it when 
_a person of superior rank arrives. If no person, 
be his rank what it may, would accept of a seat 
already occupied by another, society would be 
less formal, and the different gradations of rank 
less troublesome; otherwise, a Master of the 

Cere- 
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Ceremonies might be necessary. in every assem 


bly. Pride is as great an enemy to society, as. 


vanity is its friend: you may observe the ex- 
treme of both, and their effects, —one at Paris, 
the other at Rome. ati in 

I have passed a very. haostaaith day in visits 
of ceremony. Surely we render life less agree= 


able than we need, when we are so frequently ‘ 


employed in doing what we donot like to do, 
and do unwillingly. Madame de SEVIGN BY 
says— Quelle folie dese contraindre pour~des 
routines de devoirs et d’affaires 2 ‘Eh; bon Diew! 
Que en scait gré??? I fear mankind ate tod 


often dupes to the conduct of others ;—too many — 


years of our lives we do as others do.—We 
leave the nursery, but continue the leading 
string; and are but just able to go alone, when 
we have but little longer to go at all. | Cicero 
makes Caro say in his old age, that he would 
not live over his life again if it were offered him. 
Many others, I make no doubt, are of the samé 
opinion. With regard to myself, I can say very 
sincerely, though I do not know that I have 
committed more follies than my neighbours, I 
am so heartily ashamed of those I have com-+ 
mitted, that I could never consent to commit 
them over again. ‘The Lady I have sine mens 
tioned thought differently. 
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Ww reckon time from midnight to midday, 
and from midday to midnight. The 
ancient Romans reckoned from twelve to six, 
and from six to twelve. The modern Romans 
reckon twenty-four hours, which end soon after 
sun-set. The first hour after is called one hour 
of the night. It is convenient enough at night, 
but in the morning, when they talk-of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth hour, it is not always in- 
telligible. I always thought two watches non- 
- sensical, yet here they would be of use :—one 
should go alla Francese, and al’ Italiana the 
other. As the length of each day differs several 
minutes from the preceding one, to avoid a daily 
alteration, which would be inconvenient, they 
wait till the difference amounts to fifteen 
minutes; all the clocks then make a skip of a 
quarter of an hour on a day appointed, of which 
the Almanack will inform you. At Basle the — 

| | clocks 
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clocks are still more extraordinary. They re-j 
gularly go an hour faster than the time of the 
day. When the sun is in the meridian, and it 
is twelve o’clock ee where else, it is one at 
Basle. 

Some of the Roman customs will surprise 
you. The Piazza Navona was the Circus 
Agonalis, and so contrived that it could be over-~ 
flowed at pleasure. In ancient times naval en- 
gagements were there represented. It is the’ 
summer Corso of modern Rome. On every 
Sunday carriages drive round and round the 
water up to the horses’ bellies ; who frequently 
will lay down and roll, to the no small diversion 
of the spectators, and confusion to those within. 


The houses are full of company; the windows — 


crouded, and though ridiculous the spectacle, it 
has a novelty in it wbich for once is not unplea~ 


e 
‘ 


sing. 
It is usual in summer, of a Saturday, to sup at 


a tavern, to eat Gras after twelve o’clock. They 
call it la Sabbatina. I sent my musicians, after 
I had supped'myself, to the Piazza Colonna to 
play while any company remained. I was 
young and extravagant in those days ; money, 
of course, was to be thrown away, and it was 
better in giving fétes than in gambling. It was 
also less ruinous. A concert which I gave in 


the Piazza di Spagna to all Rome, consisting of 
two 
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two orchestras and the best singers I could pros 
cure, cost little more than a;hundred pounds, 
Another I gave -on the Tyber, “opposite “Ja 
Ripetta, which) was’ of instrumental music only, 
cost not half that sum. - Ancient Romans made 
a trade of this courtesy. I had»no other view 
than that of amusing, for:a few moments at least, 
a people who were starving... Give you a concert 
to, Lady in St. James’s Square. Get the 
whole.Opera Band together, fidlers and singers, 
_and see what a pretty piece of work you will 
make of it. I have no doubt that cat-calls and 
uproar would soon silence the one; and dead 
cats and rotten eggs soon shut the mouths of the 
other. .Here, all was quiet; every note was 
listened to with attention; nor was there somuch 
noise in all the Piazza di Spagna, as at the 
King’s Theatre in. the Haymarket. 

The greatest part of the night in summer is 
passed in the streets and squares; where the 
Gentlemen in their night gowns and straw hats, 
_ enjoy the freshness of the night in company with 
their Mistresses. Cardinals, Monsignoris, Ab- 
bés, all avail themselves of this disguise, and of 
the darkness that surrounds them. If a carriage 
passes, you will hear a general cry of—Volti la 
Janterna }—Servants carry dark lanthorns be- 
. hind the carriages to light their masters up the 
dark stair-cases, who otherwise would break 

their 
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their hecks. ' Thieves only, :I believe, make use 
of them \in>:England. | But: when: a foreigner 
passes witha flambeau behind his carriage, the 
whole*street isin. an uproar, and both men and 
women hide their faces with their fans. ~ You 


must not: fancy that women only make use of 


fans. ‘The-meniin this country use them’ also, 


Nothing, at first, cambe more ridiculous than — 


to’see an old fat Priest fanning himself; but you 
soon get used to it, and ‘think him perfectly: in 
the right; if he likes it.» Though it is the cus- 


tom inthe summer all over Italy to pass the _ 


nights in :the streets, I cannot approve so un- 
natural a practice. ' The best sléep is surely that 
which. is:taken in:the cool of the. night. -1 aps 
prove more the Turkish than the ‘Italian: man- 
ner. © The.°Turks, ‘it is‘true, are ilfiterate,.yet 
shew much good sense in ‘many parts of their 
conduct :—they are consequently lusty, healthy, 
and long-lived. They rise with the sun, and go 
to their repose as soon after his departure as 
they conveniently can. They never mistake 
fatigue for exercise; give themselves no un- 
necessary trouble, and seem naturally to follow 
the dictates of Epicurus. Those who love 
music have slaves to play to them. Many an 
English Gentleman of our acquaintance, after 
much expence and trouble, is a nuisance to his 


neighbour, without having any reason to be sa- 
tisfied 
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tisfied with himself; Though agusie’ is-axcharm- 
ing talent, 1,think more timd:is allotted to it than 
it deserves, considering the little use that is made 
‘of -it i afterwatds:;: besides: it inoreases,sensibility, 
particularly.inca female breast,>which «surely is 
no advdntage;and frequently procures:a iéle,d 
déte that: had always better beavoided. | 

-In‘sammer, the common people. sleep naked ; 
their dinen is: hung up bythe bedside:and put 6a 
in the morning.’ It,'was. lately: attended bya 
very ridiculous circumstance. A lady who was 
takén’suddenly!:ill in the: night, rang for her 
maid: “The:girktm her hurtyput.on her gown, 
and forgot her shift. » She was.sent. for the Con- 
fessor.  Oniher; return it "began to. rain, and 
having no hat’ she covered hér head with the tail 
of her gown, forgetting at the same time that her 
own was bare. She hada lanthorn in her hand, 
which at every puddle she:came to she clapped 
behind her, saying to the Confessor-3“ Do you 
‘see, Father—do you see 2”? “ Yes, my garl,’’ re 
plied the old Priest, “ I sce plan enough, slack 
along, step along, as fast as you can.’? 

‘The matrons of ancient Rome feasted cade 
eyes on the convulsive pangs of a dying gladia- 
tor.—The ladies of modern Rome faint away 
at the sight ‘ofa nosegay. Though I rather 
suspect some degree of affectation in a dishke 
‘carried to -such ‘excess, yet the underside of 
Go 7 leaves 
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leaves-are known ‘tobe unwholesome ‘at night; 
Flowers’ atethoughtto beso: at all times; but 
more particularly in the room where you sleep. 
The Philosophical Transactions:make mention of 
a woman whose.death was ‘occasioned: by ' the 
smell of a great numberof roses in ‘her bed- 
chamber. They are still more at variance with 
perfumes: In that I am partly a Roman ;—I 
like them not, but console myself withthe sidea 
that where I find a smell, I should: otherwise 
find a stink. 

The Spartan women, that they shark have 
handsome children, had the pictures of NEREUs, . 
Narcissus, &c. (handsome men), at the bed’s 
foot. Here you will see the pictures of Saints 
at the bed’s head, but the figures of Saint 
FRANCIS, or Saint ANTruony are little formed 
to answer so good a purpose. | 

It was the fashion when I was last at Rome 
for the Ladies to carry their pocket handker- 
chiefs in a work-bag, which they hung upon 
theirarm. The Cavalier Servente of a Lady at 
Pisa carried her handkerchief in his pocket, and 
gave it her every time she wanted to blow her 
nose. 

Ladies do not go out in the morning alone 
without a servant, nor is the cuffone, that excel~ 
lent substitute for a mask, which the Florentines 
wear all the year, the practice here. Girls are 

kept 
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kept strict, nor suffered to run about the stréets 
as they do in a country that shall be nameless ; 
and the parents behave in their presence with 
more reserve than in some parts of Italy. As 
to education it is nearly the same as in Tuscany, 
and too much neglected every where :—yet, 
more good is to be derived from the encourage- 
ment of virtue, than by the panithaient of 

vice, Jaal 
_. Gambling is tolerated by Government, and 
practised in every house. ‘The very servants 
have their Pharo bank. It may be thought good 
' policy to suffer strangers to be plundered, but it 
never can be right to suffer the Roman families 
to ruin one another. 
The descendants of the Roman Puiiieas are all 
of them Dons: or Donnas ;—-Don: ANTONIO, 
Donna Isaserra:—how ;much better, they 

sound than Monsieur and Mademoiselle. | 
Italians are still fond of the names’ of the 
heroes and geniuses of antiquity. Great names 
are still current in every part of Italy. I have 
seen timid Cor1oLanus’s, illiterate Horacz’s, 
Fasius’s without prudence, and Lucrertia’s 

reiterate virtue. | | 
This Government having ine to do in its 
‘own concerns, is a great medler in those of other 
Courts. Sovereigns therefore find it safest and 
best to have the direction of their own posts s 
WORs th. x and 
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and instead of one post at Rome, there are 
many. Prudent and necessary as this measure 
may be, you will find it very inconvenient. 
‘ When the Pope goes in procession, which 
happens frequently, the coach-box is without a 
coachman. The coach has six horses in the 
German fashion, with two postilions only.— 
They are finely curled and powdered; and are 
fantastically drest. They go uncovered, and as — 
often as it rains are finely soaked. The Cross is 
carried before by a Priest on a white mule, un- 
covered also. The whole equipage is singular, 
and deserves your notice. When a sumptuous 
chariot, sent as a present to the Emperor of 
China arrived, the coach-box was taken off, it 
being against all rule that any one should be 
seated higher than the Emperor. Should this be 
the etiquette at Rome, his Holiness would do 
well to have the box of his coach taken off also, 
for it is an useless incumbrance, obstructs his 
view, and is as nonsensical as it is inelegant. 
_ It was a custom among certain Literati at 
Rome to meet at each others houses to read 
their compositions, and to this custom the pre- 
sent Arcadi are thought to owe their foundation. 
This Academy was established in 1690, of which 
your Humble Servant has long been an unworthy 
member, under the respectable title of Emineo 
Abanieo ;—the wood of Abanteo having been 
gene 
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| generously baurued upon him for nothing, 
To be crowned by this Academy was once in 
high request, and not without difficulty obtained. 
Perrarcu did not receive that honor till after 
a strict examination of three days, and obtained 
it at last for his Poem on Africa, which few 
have read, and not many have heard of. The 
Coritta famous Improvisatrice has lately 
been crowned without any examination at all. 
Female talents, when accompanied by some 
share of beauty, have always a peculiar privi-« 
lege, nor are they ever so powerful as when 
they are addressed to the heart. 

_ Though the Italians see so much of us, they 
are totally ignorant of our customs. A Gentle. 
man who has just left me has been asking some 
very curious questions :—=" Jf we do not cut our 
horses tails, that they may not entangle in the 
pecan hunting 2—=If high ele are noé 
used to be more out of the way of { foot-pads 2? saan 
and a friend of mine at F ida a Man of 
Science, says the English are a hundred years 
behind the Italians in manners, because at the 
house of a Man of Letters, where he dined 
when in London, they had no napkins, and all 
drank porter out of the same pewter pot. 
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HE principal passion of an Italian is love. 
Love includes jealousy ; and jealousy, re- 
venge, in a country where Churches and Palaces 
protect murderers, and Confessors absolve them. 
Take care whom you offend! You will be 
frequently in the way of temptation;—the wo- 
men. are handsome, and: not cruel.—Beware of 

the men! | 
I think it is Missown who says, that«the: wo- 
men of Italy do not go in the same coach With 
the men. I know not how it might have been 
in his time, but there are no such scruples now. 
In every part of Italy you will see women 
accompanied by men, whether on foot, or in 
carriages; at an assembly, or at church; their 
Cavalier Servente constantly attending them at 
all times, and in all places. Jealousy is a worn- 
out fashion. Even in Spain, the bars, bolts, and 
padlocks of former times are no longer heard 
of; 
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of;—il Coriero, as he is called, enjoys ay the 
privileges of a Cavalier Servente. | 

- Though in modern Rome there is no such 
man of gallantry as Casar, nor woman as Mrs. 
SALINA, yet were Ovip to return—Ovip who 
wished for the jealousy of a husband to give a 
higher relish to his enjoyment, he must find 
resources in his own constitution, rather than in 
the obstacles that would be thrown in his way. 
Though the husbands of modern Rome do not 
possess all the virtues of a Stoic, they have his 
patience at least, and lend their wives with as 
little concern as Caro himself. They are better 
calculators in Italy than in Turkey ;—here one 
woman has many husbands. The Julian Law, 
which was not less severe against the husbands 
than against the wives, when the former were’ 
privy to their own dishonor, would have enough 
todo in modern Rome:—and if suspicion on the 
part of the husband were sufficient, as formerly, 
to effect a divorce, I make no doubt that we 
should have many C#sars;—and if a lady’s 
infidelity to her husband were always to be 
rewarded with a second marriage according to 
her own inclinations, we might expect to see 

many Lady 

The badness of the morals is greatly influ. 
enced by the celibacy of the Clergy. Cardinals 
and Monsignoris having no wives of their own, 
| are 
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are but too apt to accommodate themsélves with 
those of others. As for the Abbés, they are not 
only men of intrigue themselves, but, as Fat- 
STAFF says of his wit, are the cause of it in 
others, They are excellent at carrying a billet. 
doux, or presenting you to a female of easy 
virtue. In short, vice is too much encouraged 
by example; and sometimes even by those whose 
exalted rank and sacred functions render it most 
pernicious. Unnatural characters are never 
pleasing. An avaricious young man is as des- 
picable as an extravagant old one; and a de. 
bauched Priest gives a disgust, that a prudish 
actress cannot atone for. , 
In England we have one advantage over the 
modern Romans. If’our wives are unfaithful to 
our beds, we can get rid of them: but, on the 
_ other hand, if they are chaste, or cunning enough 
to set discovery at defiance, we have no re- 
source, and they may run us in debt, and ruin 
us at pleasure. Were they made responsible, 
they would not contract debts so easily; it would ~ 
not be worse for themselves or families: and as 
to their intrigues, though by the Scotch law a 
woman divorced cannot marry her seducer, it 
might be better perhaps to oblige the seducer to 
marry her under a severe penalty, and let the 

husband keep her fortune. 
You ask me, if I am not too severe on the 
Italian 
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Italian ladies ?—Surely you have not read what 
Lady says of them, or you would not 
think so, That Lady, speaking of Florence, 
says—“ This City is in high favor with young 
Englishmen, who are perfectly at their ease 
during their residence here. The ladies in 
general of easy virtue, and their expences light, 
as a genteel present is from two to five sequins ; 
it is true, these ladies are apt to borrow to sup- 
ply their play-purses, but the sums are but 
small, and bear a certain proportion to the pre- 
sents I have mentioned.’’? They are gallant, it 
is true, because their inclinations lead them to 
be so, and their husbands set them the example; 
but it is the gallantry of Ladies, not of common 


prostitutes: and I can assure you, that in six- 
‘teen years constant residence in that country, I 
never saw, or even heard, of any thing that can 
justify so severe a censure. | 
If you should still ask me, if I am not éoo severe, 
I can only say, that if you expect me to speak 
the truth, Jam noé. I particularise no one; and 
while I confine my censure to the general system, 
the matter is brought to a short issue—zs 7¢ good, 
or 1s it bad ?—1f you are of opinion, that two 
voung people can be alone together, from morn- 
ing till night, and day after day, under continual 
_and mutual obligations, without any prejudice to 
their virtue; if you can suppose a husband to 
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approve of this system, and encourage it without 
being accessary to his own cuckledom,—you 
suppose more than LucretT1a’s virtue, more 
than Josrrn’s forbearance.—I believe in no 
miracles, except where my religion is concerned: 
in every other instance, I think I am at liberty 
to judge from appearances, and be directed by 
common sense. I conclude passions to have the 
same tendency, more or less, in every country 
in the world; and that opportunity, importunity, 
and example, make the principle difference. I 
have but an indifferent opinion of virtue when 
exposed to danger, and fancy a frail mortal only 
secure when he avoids temptation.—Too much 
is worse than too little confidence. One of our 
own Poets very judiciously says—** He comes too 
near who comes to be denied.’? In one instance 
I must highly commend the Italian ladies.—A 
kiss, though considered of little importance in 
some countries, is considered of the highest im- 
portance in this: they know better, therefore, 
what they are about, and are not cajoled to do 
what they did not intend. If a pretty woman 
suffer a man to kiss her hand, slander I know 
will say he kisses her lips; and if he kiss her lips, 
will conclude that nothing is refused him :—but 
I am confident, slander will not dare to say she 
grants every favor. to a man to whom she has 
never been known to. allow an improper fami- 

liarity. 
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liarity. A gentleman complained to a lady the 
other day, that though he had followed her con- 
stantly for several months, he had never had an 
opportunity of speaking to her in private, she 
replied— Find you the means to make me desire 
it, and leave the rest to me.”’ 

Though I disapprove the extreme levity of 
many of the women of this country, and have 
but little to say in defence of those husbands 
who, bear the weight of their infamy with the 
patience of a jackass,—yet I cannot subscribe to 
all the sentiments of your last letter on this sub- 
ject in their fullest extent. A duel is surely a 
very improper way of satisfying your resentment 
where the honor of a wife is concerned.—It is 
seldom prudent to risk your own life in a case 
like this, and put it in the power of a man who 
has already done you one injury, to do you 
another.—Besides, the lover is not always the 
seducer ;—-there are more wives like PoTipuer’s 
in the world, than men like Joszpu. While 
your wife is innocent, it is your duty to endea- 
vour to keep her so.— You should protect her as 
a guardian, and advise her as a friend: but when 
she is guilty,—when she has already made a 
voluntary surrender of her own honor,—you 
should rather invoke the pazienza of an Italian 
to your aid, than, like Orestes, punish one 
crime hy committing another. 
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You have already my opinion of a Cavalier 
Servente in former Letters. Many years resi- 
dence in this country has so far accustomed me 

-to its manners, that though I should grieve to see 

a custom like this take footing in England, where 
female virtue is the basis of domestic happiness ; 
yet, as of two evils it is usual to prefer the least, 
the gallantry of Italy, in this instance, may be 
less exceptionable than the gallantry of France— 
unless you should think a multiplicity of lovers 
of less consequence in society, than one only, 
If the ladies of Italy have not all the merit of 
fidelity, they have that of constancy at least.— 
There are countries where they do not pretend 
to either. 

You are surprised, you say, that connections 
of this kind should last so long in a country 
where lovers are continually together; and con. 
clude, they would be more constant did they see 
each other less. This, as a general proposition, 
appears to be true; but I believe it to be so in 
appearance only. Constancy in this country is 
founded on a total privation of every other en- 
joyment: they are the slaves of habit: day fol- 
lows day in the same dull uniformity; nor do 
they feel the want of a better life, unless they 
have before experienced it. Were these gentle- 
men permitted to rove, many would return no 
more: few I believe would say with the Poet— 

© Those 
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“ Those are but visits that I pay; *tis Curor is 
my home.”’? The seal of an English Lady of my 
acquaintance, is a Bird in a Cage, the door of 
which stands open; the motto, La liberté me 
rend fidelle.—This may do on a seal; but she 
who has a bird she wishes to keep, let her not 
leave the door of the bird-cage open. 

It was the remark of a sensible Neapolitan, 
the Marquis Carraciout, that we do every 
thing with our women in England, except con- 
verse with them. The numerous clubs in Lon- 
don to which women are not admitted, and the 
various diversions in the country of which they 
cannot partake, are a necessary bar to that 
social intercourse which forms the chief happi- 
‘ness of other countries. —W hether an alteration 
in this particular would be a national advantage ; 
whether the introduction of more gallantry would 
‘promote domestic felicity, or would destroy it; 
are questions which I hope there is still virtue 
enough remaining in my countrymen to deters 
mine for me. 
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LETTER LXXXII. 


OME, which owed its origin to strangers, — 


still owes its affluence to the same source. 
The English alone are said to expend more than 
fifty thousand pounds a year in the Piazza di 
Spagna, and its neighbourhood; a large sum, 
yet not nearly sufficient to pay for the Baccala 
consumed in the Roman State. Should they 
become less bigots,—if ever the Pope should 
permit his subjects to eat flesh instead of salt- 
‘ fish, we should be the sufferers.—Be not alarm- 
ed! his Holiness is more Priest than Statesman, 


and knows full well the more simple the doc- | 


trine, the less will be its impression on the minds 
of the people. 

To encourage trade, and make money circu- 
late, the Jubilee was established by Pope Bonr- 
FAcE VIII. in imitation of the Secular Games, 
when all Catholics were invited from every part 
of the world to visit the Tombs of the Apostles, 

and 
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and tempted by the promised remission of all 
their sins. Succeeding Popes finding its advan- 
tages, improved on the first institution. Criz- 
ment VI. reduced it to fifty years—the Fudilee 
of the Fews. Urxsan VI. to thirty-three years 
—the age of our Saviour. Sextus V. reduced 
it a third time to twenty-five years, which may 
be called—the Jubilee of Caprice; at which 
period it at present remains. | 
Ancient Rome supported itself without manu- 
factures by conquests: modern Rome has as 
hittle pretensions to the olive, as to the laurel 
crown. The only manufacture is that of silk; 
but not enough of it 1s made for their own con- 
sumption. Wool is exported to England and 
Naples; flax and hemp to France.. England, 
France, and Germany, supply them with cloth ; 
and linen is imported from Switzerland. Every 
- thing is supplied by foreigners; they pay a 
heavy. duty, and with that the Pope is satistied. 
The advantage of the present moment is more 
considered in an Elective Government, than the | 
evil consequences that may hereafter ensue. 
- Artists are chiefly supported by English tra- 
vellers, who usually follow Mr. Gravy’s advice, 
and buy every thing which is to be bought : and 
among other curiosities, copies for original pic- 
tures; and antiques made on purpose for them. 
Would you buy pictures, beware of counterfeits, 
! and 
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and remember Andrea. Medals will also be 
brought to you in quantities, which science re- 
quires some caution also. It is the rarity that 
fixes the value: you would not think, perhaps, 
that an Otho in copper, is worth more than an 
Otho in gold. | 

False pearls are made here in the greatest per 
fection. If not too large, they may pass at a 
distance for real ones, and at any rate will answer 
the purpose full as well. The pearls Cizo- 
-PATRA wore were esteemed at one hundred’ and 
sixty-one thousand four hundred and fifty-eight 
pounds.—-How much better might that money 
have been employed! : 

Roman fiddle-strings are famous: the best are 
made immediately after Lent. They are made 
of lambs’ guts; those of dogs have been tried, 
but do not answer so well;—it is lucky for 
them. Of the two last articles you may make 
a provision for your friends in England at little 
cost. 

Visit the Governor and principal Officers of 
State. To the Cardinals go in person; to 
others send your coach, and you may save your- 
self the trouble of mounting a long and dirty 
stair-case. Where a book is kept, you will 
write your name; otherwise leave your card, 
Be not ignorant of etiquette: for want of this 
knowledge, an English Duke of our acquaint- 
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ance thought himself affronted at Milan by 
Count Fermran, when he intended him a civi- 
lity : he got into his own coach first to give him 
the right ed: Civility in one country, is rude- 
ness in another. In France, when three persons 
are walking together, the middle is the post of 
honor, and given to the person of the highest 
distinction; when two only, the right hand. 
The Turks, on the contrary, give the left, as 
you have then the command of their swords, 
We give the wall. 

_. Send cards to all you intend to visit without 
| delay. I have sometimes been rude, intending 
to be civil.—-I have delayed a visit to make it in 
person, till it was too late to make it at all.— 
Send your name immediately, and go yourself 
when you can. 

Avoid play.—lItalian games you will not 
~ understand, and will be made to pay most extra- 
yagantly for learning: nor is it safe to venture 
on games of chance in a country where roguery 
frequently passes for superior cleverness. 

Your mornings will be employed better at. 
Rome than in any other town in Europe. Pa- 
laces and churches are always open to you. 
Some of the rides and drives in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome are delightful; all are interesting. 
Monte Sacro principally merits your attention, 
Hither the discontented retired in the time of 
ee the 
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the Republic.—It: was a seat of sedition, and 
throne of triumph. Tribunes first rose from 
that little spot, and were the principal cause of 
all the disturbances that happened afterwards. 
Not far distant from this Mount,.in a small cot- 
tage belonging to one of his freed men, Nero 
concealed, and afterwards killed himself. On 
every side are baths, temples, aqueducts,—the 
elegant remains of former magnificence: and 
while you reflect on what they once were, you 
will probably lament that the time is not far off 
when they also will exist no longer. The coun- 
try through which you pass is not less remark- 


able. It was there, on the banks of the river, 


HANNrIBAL encamped to contend for universal 
empire. The battle was never fought; after 
three days, he retired, and returned no more. 

Should you like long excursions, Fumicello, 
Ostia, Civita Vecchia, are all proper objects of 
a stranger’s curiosity: at the former, where the 
Tiber enters the Mediterranean, you will remark 
how astonishingly the sea has retired in a few 
years from the Roman coast. 

If your love of shooting still continue, you 
will not be without diversion of that igadl 
Woodcocks and snipes are in great plenty in 


winter; and in summer, quails. df curiosity 


should incline you to attack a more noble ani- 
mal—a wild boar, it will be easy to obtain that 
| pere 
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permission at the time of the Carnival. Fot— 
my part, though I brought my gun along with 
me, intending to pass several years out of Eng- 
land; and could have obtained leave to shoot 
where game is plenty, I gave it away to avoid 
the temptation; being fully convinced, that if 
- you wish to be well received by the inhabitants, 
you must conform to their ways, and be con- 
tented with their diversions.. Hunting, my favo- 
rite amusement, sometimes intrudes itself on my 
imagination,—it soon passes,—it is useless: nor 
is it usual to think long of that which it is im= 
possible to enjoy; so I content myself with a 
quiet ride, better calculated for health than 
amusement. ' ; | 
Cookery is not bad at Rome. You will live 
well. The markets are well stocked with game 
of all sorts, and you, who are fond of fish, will 
find it always fresh, and in great plenty. The 
sauce will not always please you. Italians are 
as fond of oil, as you are of butter; the latter, 
however, may be had if you chuse to order it. 
CarRacio_ti used to say,— In France, though 
they have only one religion, they have many 
sauces; in England you have many religions, 
and only one sauce.” He was as much an 
enemy to butter as I am. 
You will be well lodgedin the Piazza di Spagna, 
and should you arrive early may take your choice. 
VOL. Ie We ~ Coaches 
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Coaches are dearer here than in Tuscany. They 
ought to furnish a neat coach and good pair of 
horses for twenty sequins a month. I paid 
twenty-two: you will probably pay more. The 
Coachman has four sequins and a half a month; 
a Lacquais de Place four pauls aday; a Traiteur 
will supply you well at eight pauls a head, and 
better at ten. A Cicerone was paid thirty se 


quins for the whole tour:—what the price is 


now I know not, for I never intend to go 
through that drudgery again. 

So much for the winter. Should you be here 
in the summer take care of yourself. The air 
of Rome is unwholesome. The Physicians bad, 
Those gentlemen seem to retain the sanguinary 
disposition of the first inhabitants, and. never 
think they can spill blood enough. Fly to Fres- 
cati or Albano while the bad air lasts. Take 
moderate exercise, live temperately, and you 
may then set the Doctor and his lancet at defi- 
ance. It is not safe to travel in the Romagna 
till after the heavy rains in autumn, which are 
sometimes as late as the end of October. 

Having finished all I have to say of Rome, I 
cannot take my leave of the Romans without 
expressing a ‘concern that they should conceive 
a bad opinion of our hospitality, from the indif- 
ferent reception many have met with in England, 


“even from those to whom in Italy they have shewn — 
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civility. I shall not deny the fact, and though I 
disapprove the conduct, I must beg leave to say a 
“word or two that may in some measure excuse it. 
The love we bear our companions, is founded, I 
believe, on the pleasure they procure us. If 
we prefer the society of one. person to another, 
it is because his sentiments are similar to our 
own, and his pursuits the same; because he 
joins in with our amusements, and coniributes to 
them’: yet the Italian who comes into our 

ountry without speaking, or even understand- 
ing a word of our language ; without approving 
of, or conforming to our customs, expects to be 
received familiarly as an enfant de famille, and 
Jooks for cordiality where he occasions inconve~_ 
nience. Let him reflect for an instant, let him — 
be candid, and he will allow that under such 
circumstances it is totally impossible. Having 
said thus much in excuse of my countrymen, 
I shall now add, that the kindness we daily re. 
ceive on the Continent demands every return. 
that civility can repay. | 
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eee but little of it is now remaining, 
| J shall still consider the Via Appia as the 
first interesting object that presents itself on 
leaving the gates of Rome. Horace says very 
properly— Minus est gravis Appia tardis.”— 
If he found it rough at the pace he went, a foot’s 
pace,* and while it was level and entire, judge 
how the bones of those must suffer who, at the 
distance of so many hundred years, travel post 
over it at the mercy of an Italian postillion, as 
void of humanity as of feeling.—It was my case 
on my first journey to Naples; the road has 
been altered since. It once extended from * 
Rome to Brandusium, upwards of three hun- 
dred miles; and the parts that still remain, have 
already lasted more than two thousand years. 
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Various are the ruins in this neighbourhood, 
put as it was not my intention to stop the course 
| of my journey, I made little inquiry concerning : 
them. One temple, however, 1s worthy remark. 
They tell you it was erected on the very spot 
where the Mother and Wife of Corroranus 
stopped the march of that conqueror; and, by 
tears and entreaties, prevented the destruction of 
Rome, and of their country. —What cannot wo- 
men do! What have not women done! Have 
they not, in all ages, given proofs of their 
power ?—and are they ever so powerful, as when 
they are supplicants?—You see the remains of 
Many ancient tombs on the Via Appia. The 
Tombs of the Ancients were usually by the road 
side; which, while it reminded them of their an- 
cestors, was an useful warning to a Traveller to 
mind his business, and not lose time unneces~ 
sarily on the road. | 
The ruins of ancient aqueducts which present 
themselves on this road, were there no other 
remains of her grandeur, might serve to shew 
what Rome once was. One has been restored 
by a worthy successor of theirs, Sextus V. and 
is the agua felice of the present day. 
It was on this road, a few miles distant from 
Rome, that Mito and CLopivs met and fought. 
Though both of them were attended by a nume- 
yous and well armed retinue, the rencounter was 
eat ee Fs 
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probably accidental, at least on the part of M1Lo, 
who was in a chariot, and had his wife along 


with him. It was their last batile. Cropius ‘ 
was slain; and Mrxo, notwithstanding the elo-~ 


quence of CicERo, was banished to Marseilles, 
An ancient tomb near to Albano was probably 
that of CLopius. ay 

The view of the country is in many parts 
beautiful, and you pass few places that are not 
interesting by reflection. Pompry’s tomb re-= 
minds us of his fortunes and his fate,—of an 
extraordinary beginning, and untimely end.— 
Weare told, that five pyramids were erected in 
remembrance of the five signal victories he 
gained before he was Consul; if this be the 
tomb, two only are now remaining. 

Velletri, a city of the Volsci, was also the 
country of Aucustus: but, as I am no flat- 
terer, and have already on other occasions 
spoken my mind freely of that extraordinary 


personage, I shall say little more concerning 


him. I have already mentioned what was said 
of him by others, that “ he should not have lived, 
or should not have died.’?—If you can believe 
half the villainy laid to his charge, you will 
rather agree in the former sentiment.—Velletri, 
therefore, has little to boast on that head, what- 
ever it may have had on any other. If you 
have time, see the Ginetti Palace: the stair-case 
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is superb, and the view extensive. This town 
was once an object of contention between the 
ancient Romans and the Volsci: you will not 

~ think it worth any contention now. 
_ Terracina, once the capital of the Volsci, is 

the last town belonging to the Pope. Here you 
bid adieu to the bad air of the Pontine marshes, 
and enter the Neapolitan State. In visiting the 
superb mansion of Pius VI., I could not help 
reflecting on the vanity of all human grandeur, 
and never in my life felt a greater contempt for 
riches.—-His Palace pillaged,—-not even a door 
or window-shutter remaining,—and his Holiness — 
himself removed—Gob knows where! . 

Monte Circello. will recal to your memory 
that Enchantress from whom Utysses with so 
much difficulty escaped.—Take care! other en- 
chantresses still remain, and Mercury may not 
be equally serviceable to you, as to the Hero of 
Ithaca. 

Mola was built on the ruins of the ancient 
Formian, whose situation has been so much 
celebrated by ancient Poets, and whose wine 
Horacez, a very ssmpsen judge, ranks with 
the Falernian. 

Tn this neighbourhood was the Formian Villa 
of Cicero. He was murdered here by order 
of ANTHONY and consent of Octavius, as he 

was in his hitter endeavouring to embark for 
Greece, 


\ 
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Greece.—Alas! poor Tutry! it must have 


grieved you in your last moments to die by the 
hand of an assassin whom your eloquence had 


defended ;—out-witted, and basely sacrificed to 
your bitterest enemy, by an ungrateful youth, 
whom your credit had raised to the highest dig. 


nity.—You should have died when you rescued — 


your country from Catitine. It was a more 
glorious moment than when, to satisfy his ambi- 
tion, and your own vanity, Be resigned it to 
OcrTavivus. 

The town of Gaieta is finely situated by the 
sea side. The Castle, which defends the Port, 
renders it one of the strongest posts belonging 
to the King of Naples. Here, till lately, was 
preserved the Skeleton of the famous ConneE- 
TABLE DE Bourzon, who commanded the army 
of the Emperor Cuarres V. at the siege of 
_ Rome in 1528, where he lost his life. Without 
entering into a shocking detail of the cruelties 
committed by his army on taking the town by 
storm, I shall ask, if it is not strange that man, 
endowed with reason, on which we set so high a 
value, should make that very reason a principal 
cause of his own destruction ;—while instinct, 
which we so much despise, directs every other 
animal to provide for its own safety? Sur- 
rounded with natural evils of every kind, is he 
not constantly in search of dangers, as if he were 

| at 
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at variance with his own felicity ?>—A Conners 
~yaBLeE DE BoursoN, to forsake the delights of 
Paris, to get himself knocked on the head unne- 

cessarily at the walls of Rome, is the height of 
extravagance! I foresee some difficulty in pur- 
suing this subject while writing toa Soldier; but 
as the Soldier I am addressing is of a different 
cast, I shall hope not to be mistaken. ‘Urged on 
by a patriotic zeal, he is armed in defence of 
his King and Country, not against them: my 
resentment is only against those honorable cut- 
throats who, to satisfy their revenge on one 
man, are the cause of the death of thousands who 
never offended them.—In this light, and no 
other, can I view the conduct of the ConneE-+ 
TABLE DE BOURBON, 

The Garrigliano (ancient Lifis) will remind 
you of the fate of Marivs. In the marshes of 
that river he hid himself from the resentment of 

‘Syuta, and was there discovered and taken. 
‘The remembrance of his former glory might, I 
think, have inclined Maruus to have been found 
«in a less dishonorable situation.—The Guardian 
Angel of Rome—the Conqueror of the Cimbri 
-——the Hero of: his day—unarmed, unaccompa- 
nied, vilely concealing himself in the midst of 
mud and filthiness—to escape a death which he 
had so often braved in the midst of blood and 
slaughter,—eis a proof that Marius in his old 
‘es age 
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age sat a greater value on life than it deserved; 
_ yet, like Pompey, he had lived too long. : 
Capua was the principal school for gladiators 
in the time of the Republic; and here originated 
the war of Spartacus, called that of the Slaves; 


begun by a parcel of gladiators who had been ill ~~ 


treated by their masters. Here Horacse tells 
us Mecanas played at fives, while he and Vir- 
cit slept. Old Capua is two miles distant from 
the New. If you were within two miles of 
Troy, you might be glad to see the ground on 


which it stood; little else is to be seenof Capua. 
You will seek in vain for the splendid ruins of # 


the rival of Rome: part of an amphitheatre only 
remains; and you will probably exclaim, where 
are now the delighis of Capua! 


Capua will remind you of pr aepere 


Hannispat, of Cannz. No battle was ever 


more decisive; no victory was ever more com- 
plete. It is thought, that Hannisax, had he 
marched immediately to Rome, might have made 


himself master of the empire. It was the opi- — 


nion of his General of cavalry, who flatly told 
him, that though be knew how to gain a victory, 
he knew not how to make the most of it after- 
wards. Itisagreat question. Two faults have 
been laid to the charge of this great Commander: 
that of not marching immediately to Rome after 


his success at Cannze; and that of suffering his 
troops 


aR 


troops to debilitate themselves by inaction at 
Capua. Without doubt great advantage might 
have been expected from so general a panic 5 
but it is not less certain, that the Romans were 
the people on earth that recovered themselves 
the soonest. Their maxim was—De Republica 
nunquam desperandwm. They never despaired, 


and always rose superior to their misfortunes. 


The very ground on which Hannipat ene 
camped some time after when he laid siege to 
Rome, was sold for its usual value. Macur- 
-AVEL is of opinion, that HANNIBAL was not so 


much to blame in the first instance as it is in. 


general thought: yet, notwithstanding such au- 
thority, as he marched afterwards to Rome when 
Capua was besieged’ by the Romans, to force 
them to raise the siege, and did not succeed; I 
conclude he must have repented that he did not 
follow the advice of Mauersat, and attack 
-Rome when he had annihilated her army, and 
before he had debilitated his own in the deli ghts 
of Capua. 
The military talents of Hannisat cannot: ‘be 
considered without admiration. His victories 
seem to have been the result of his own genius. 


While superior to the Romans in cavalry, he. 


constantly fought them on the plain; inferior 
always in infantry, he remedied that defect by 
stratagem ; and by perfectly understanding the 

cha- 
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characters of the Generals who opposed him, he ~ 
turned their different humours to his own advan-_ 


tage. It was Hannipat that conquered Sem—— . 


pronrus at Trebbia; Framinius, at Thrasy- 
mene; VARRo, at Canna, not the Carthaginian 
that conquered the Roman army. When you — 
consider that he sustained himself sixteen years 
in an enemy’s country, without any other aid 
than his own superior abilities, you will allow 
that he was one of the first military nes 
that have ever existed. ING 
You have now eighteen miles through the 
Campagna Felice to the City of Naples.» 


—~™ 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 
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SHALL not enter into a long, tedious, and 
“# unnecessary detail of the origin of Naples, a 


great part of which, I make no doubt, is fabu- - 


lous. Various are the accounts we read of this 
city, under the different appellations of Parthe- 
nope, Neapolis, and Naples. I shall only ob- 
serve, that it was of Greek origin; in alliance 
with Rome, and the winter residence of her most 
illustrious Senators. When Pompery went to 
visit Lucuutus at his villa at Tusculum, which 


was open on every side for the benefit of the. 


‘prospect, he lamented that a house so admirably 
constructed for the summer should not be hab- 
itable in winter. Lucuxxus replied :—* Do 
you think that. I am less provident than the 
‘storks and cranes, and that I do not know as 
well as they how to change my habitation with 
the season?’ Since the time of the Republic 
Naples has undergone many changes. Goths, 

Loms 
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Lombards, Saracens, Normans, Germans, and 


French, all in their turns have possessed the - 


lovely. Parthenope; at all times less famed ie 
fidelity than beauty. 
Though it is not my intention to enter into a 


detail of their several conquests, I cannot but 


mention, in honor to the Goth, that the inha- 
bitants experienced more humanity from him, 
when he took the town in 549, than from Bexi- 
SARIUS some years before. Torita not only 
spared their lives, but as they were nearly fa- 
mished by the long continuance of the siege, he 
distributed nourishment to them with the skill of 
a physician, as well as with the humanity of a 
conqueror. ‘The whole conduct of Torixa on 
this occasion is particularly amiable: he took 
care of their bodies, and Jaid no restraint on 
their minds. Such as voluntarily entered into 


this service he readily received, and provided 


those with ships who chose to retire to Rome.— 


Could the most civilized General in Europe 


have done more !—Would he have done so 
much ? 

Naples is delightfully situated. The various 
‘beauties of Nature and Art vie with each other 


to adorn this enchanting scene. A boundless 


Ocean spotted with Islands at agreeable dis- 
tances ;—-a Country rich and extensive, diversi-~ 
fied with innumerable Edifices ;—a Mountain 

whose 
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whose smoaking summit is superior’ to all 
around: anda Sky without a cloud.—In short, 
the town, the country, the bay, ships, islands, 
mountains, palaces, and villas, which ever way 
you look, all is beautiful and majestic :—former 
objects of admiration are entirely forgotten— 
even Rome itself. From the Certosa you have 
the most advantageous view of Naples. Were 
I single, independent, and totally free from 
those duties society imposes, the monastic life, 
were it less rigid, might ‘not displease me; and 
were I disposed to become a Carthusian Friar, 
this, in preference to any other, is the situation 
I would choose. 

The city of Naples is about nine miles in cir- 
cumference : has increased i in population during 
the last century. Its present inhabitants are 
computed at three hundred and fifty thousand, 
many of whom live entirely in the open air. 
The Lazzaroni, who have no habitation, whose 
best shelter is a church porch, and whose softest . 
bed a wooden bench, are not less than thirty | 
thousand. Were the King of Naples to make a 
present of thirty or forty thousand of the in- 
habitants of Naples to the town of Pisa, it would 
be a benefit to both. 

We are told ‘that the Egyptians had no au. 
tumn. They reckoned three seasons, and al- 
lowed four months to each. Were the inha- 

| bitants 
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bitants of these countries inclined to lesser 
them still further, they might reduce them to | 


two only—summer and winter. Though mild 
the climate of Naples, were I to speak from my 
own feclings, I should not commendit. Though 
I like heat, I cannot approve of a climate where 
in certain seasons, and at certain hours of the 
day, you are debarred from air and exercise. I 
even found more rain in winter than I expected, 


and in summer a szroc (a hot blast from the 


south-east), that was sometimes intolerable. The 
thermometer has been known to rise above 


twenty degrees in a few hours: the leaves are. 


withered by it; the air loses its elasticity, and 
you can have no idea of the effect it has both on 
the body and mind. It is cértain that while it 
lasts it plays the very deuce with the nerves, 
which require a cold-bath’ to put them into or. 
der again. No parched Arab ever longed more 
for a limpid stream than I do for a western 
breeze; and at the present moment I should 
prefer a cottage on Salisbury Plain to a palace 
at Naples. This hateful moment only excepted, 
vegetation never ceases. Green peas, aspara- 
gus, artichoaks, &c. &c. &c., the produce of 
spring in other countries, are not uncommon 
here in winter. Cultivation only is wanting. 
Where Nature is herself bountiful, Art is sel- 
dom conspicuous, In poor countries you see 

most 
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most industry. The Scotch gardener is better 
than the Neapolitan. England, a country which 
produces nothing but crabapples, blackberries, 
and sloes, by dint of industry, enjoys all the 
_Juxuries of other climates. The pine-apple 
_ there is not less good than on the other side of 
‘the Equator; and we have not only all the fruits 
of other countries, but, by means of stoves and 
hot walls, eat them in. seasons which Nature 
never intended. You may rest contented where 
you are: believe me, you have little to envy. 
If you have not our warmth, we have not your 
yerdure. The lively green, favorite color of 
the faithful,.,that is to the eye what-content is to 
the soul, is a stranger here: and, fond as you 
are of exercise, assure yourself there is no coun 
try where you can go out so many days in the 
year, and so many hours in the day, as in Eng- 

land.——But to return to Naples. ! 
- Though ancient temples, and modern palaces, 
give Rome a decided superiority in magnificence, 
the hand of art is still conspicuous among the 
natural beauties of Naples. . Superb edifices are 
not wanting. Houses in general are well built; _ 
many of them have flat roofs, ornamented with 
flowers, where the inhabitants during the summer 
heats breathe a freer and purer air. The streets 
are broad, and the pavement is of lava, and very 
hard; but, I am sorry to say, is very slippery. 
VOL, Il. tah | The 
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The street of Toledo surpasses in grandeur any 


street in Rome; and the Chala, in point of — 


situation, has the aah i of every street in 
Europe. 

The principal Squares have little regularity to 
recommend them. In that of the Castle, Co- 
cagnas are given to the populace four Sundays 
following during the Carnival,—that is, animals 
of various kinds are torn to pieces alive for 
their diversion. The four companies of but- 
chers, bakers, pone as a and poulterers, defray 
the expence. 

The Place du Marché reminds us of Massr- 
ANELLO. It was there, in the year 1647, that 
extraordinary man began his political career; 
and though of mean birth, and without the ad- 
vantages of education, fortune, or connection, 
so far gained the hearts of the people by opposing 
an arbitrary Viceroy, that during the short period 
of fourteen days he trampled on the laws, re- 
versed the government, and disposed of the per-= 
sons and properties of his fellow-subjects at his 
pleasure; till intoxicated with power, he lost his 
senses, became outrageous, extravagant, and 
cruel; and was shortly after put to death by the 
very people who had supported: him. ‘This is a 
proof, I think, that, though the arms of the town 
are an unbridled horse, no people require the 
curb more than the Neapolitans ;—and it is not 

less 
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less certain, that when once the people of any 
country take the Government into their own 

hands, they become the worst of tyrants, 
Naples, like other Catholic towns, is crowded 
with churches, yet there are few that, either for 
external architecture, or internal ornament, can 
vie with those of Rome. The Cathedral pos- 
sesses that inestimable treasure, the head and 
blood of San Gennaro; a worthy gentleman, 
who suffered martyrdom under Dioc.estan, 
and has since become, I know not how, pro- 
tector of the town of Naples. Much has been 
said of the miracle he performs several times in 
the course of the year, on the success of which 
the prosperity of this country is thought to de- 
pend. It is neither more nor less than a phial 
of congealed blood made to liquify ;—a circum- 
‘stance believed by many to proceed more from 
the hand of the Bishop, than from any virtue in 
the dead head of the Saint.—Be it as it may, [ 
‘do not see with what propriety you can call that 
a bungling trick which, for so many years toge- 
ther, has deceived at least half a million of peo- 
ple. The procession, which consists of Saints, 
Clergy, and populace, is astonishing; the func. 
tion is awful; the moment of suspense interéest= 
ing.—If the miracle be delayed, the people are 
in despair: they beat their breasts; they tear 
their hair; they entreat the Saint; and they at 
B2 last 
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last threaten him. On one of these occasions, 


the miracle being tardy in its operation, and the 
people turbulent, I was desired by a Neapolitan 


friend to retire out of the crowd (I was in an 
English uniform), lest they should attribute the 
failure of the miracle -to the presence of a 
Heretics ise’: | 

San Gennaro is thought to be omnipotent. 


A lady who is confined to her room with a sore © Ls 


leg, though she applies a plaister, to render the 
cure more certain, has bound the print of San 
GENNARO OVEr it. 

The Order of San Gennaro is the highest 
Order of the Court of Naples, though it was 
founded so late as the year 1738. I have heard 
that a Sicilian Nobleman who wears the Order, 


a red ribbon over the right shoulder, has also’ 


bestowed it on the Portraits of all his ancestors. 
When it was observed to him, that the Order 
did not exist at the time they lived, he coolly 


replied—“ Jt is true; but of it had, they might 


have been honored with it.” ' 


Many Palaces are worthy observation, and 


some good pictures are to be seen in most of 
them. The Palace of the King will employ 
several ‘hours. .Cagvo di Monte is enriched. by 
the spoils-of. Parma and of Rome. The Far- 
Nese family. encouraged the arts, and under- 
stood them. Observe the Portrait of Leo X. ; 

é this 
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this is the famous Copy by ANDREA DEL Sarto, 
which Giutio Romano, a scholar of Ra- 
PHAEL, mistook for the Original by that Master. 
Titran’s Danae has an advantage over his 
Venus—it is not a portrait. Statues also, long 
the ornament of the Farnese Palace at Rome, 
have lately been transported hither. A gentle- 
-man who was with me thought the head of the 
famous Hercules too small for the body. The 
same fault has been also found with the Venus 
de Medicis. Let Connoisseurs say what they 
will, a small head is certainly a great ornament, 
though it is not impossible but a large head may. 
contain a better understanding ;~=thus it is that 
wit and:beauty so seldom unite. i am told, that 
Joun Hunter, the famous Anatomist (and 
there is no better authority), has lately decided: 
in favor of the ‘long-heads. Could this ‘pre 
eminence be once fairly ascertained, it would 
save a deal of trouble.-—Is a Foreign Minister 
wanted, send to his Hatter; and he, after a little 
practice, will tell get that the head of Mr. 
measures exactly —; that it is just suffcrent 
for an — but not lox an Pai, Exiraore 
hg a iaiae : | 
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LETTER LXXXY. 


HOUGH the town of Naples has fewan- 
tiquities to boast, the environs afford an 
ample field-of amusement. At every step: we 
meet with some remains of ancient Roman gran— 
deur in the midst of those natural beauties which 
bid defiance even to Time itself, No fancy can 
conceive the splendor of ancient Rome from 
the ruins that remain, though so justly celebrated 
for magnificence and taste. The Forum no 
longer exists: the Campidoglio is no longer that 
which Manutivs defended, nor that where Pom- 
pey and Czsar triumphed: the Colosseo is 
diminished: the Circus lost. Even the Pans 
theon, the most perfect. of Temples, stands at 
present in a hole, surrounded by paltry and 
filthy habitations. What idea can we form of 
the Forum of Trajan from the pillar only that 
remains? What idea can a few ruins give of the 
Palace of Nzxo, the Aurea Domus, which, from 
its, 
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its magnitude, had more the appearance of a a 
_ than a house. 

It is not so here: the beauties of Nature re- 
ceive no diminution. It is not Neapolis, but 
Naples we enjoy ;—Naples, whose climate and 
‘situation are the same they were when LucuL- 
tus, the most luxurious of the Romans, made it 
his winter residence. | 

~The usual tour of Rome employs several 
weeks; Naples will only require as many days. 
A. Cicerone is necessary at both. . This gentle. 
man, whose business it is, will give you a distinct 
relation of every part. I shall only mention that 
which particularly interested me. Calaches are 


always ready ; an agreeable and speedy convey— 


ance. You drive yourself; but, though the 
coachman, who gets behind, gives you the reins, 
‘he prudently keeps the whip in his own hands. 


_ The Grotto of Pausilippo is the first object 


that presents. itself. A subterraneous passage, 
cut through the bottom of the mountain, in a 
direct line with the town of Naples: it is long 
and narrow. Seneca complains of its obscu- 
rity. It is a little improved since, but is still 
dark; and unluckily is the only entrance into 
Naples on the side of Baia. There is not any 
certainty by whom it was made. Some attribute 
it to Lucuuuius; while the populace, who in 
all countries incline to the marvellous, more 
readily 
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readily believe it to be the work of magic; and 
the Mantuan Bard, whose tomb is on the top of 
the mountain, is thought by many to have been 
the magician. Of this tomb some doubt the 
authenticity ; yet as the Consul Srirus Ira- 
Licus,* a lover of poetry, and himself a Poet, 
considered this as the tomb of his favorite Au- 
thor, whose birth-day he kept with more solem- 
nity than’ his own, ‘and whose tomb he often 
visited with a religious respect, let others doubt 
if they think fit, I firmly believe this to be the 
tomb.of: Vire1xL,—nor will I suffer any person 
whatever.to deprive me of so great a pleasure. 
It is simple and unadorned, suited to the mo- 
desty of the man whom it is meant to comme- 
morate.+Let those who have no other means to 
gxemind' posterity that they ever existed, have 
superb monuments !—-Virert has immortalized 
himself; and may say with his friend Horace, 
“ Exegt monumentum ere perennius.” 

The Lake Agnano, and Baths of San Ger. 
mano, I shall leave to your Cicerone: but the 
Grotia del Cane merits some remark, This little 
Cave takes its name from the repeated experi. 
ments made on that faithful domestic animal the 
dog, who being forcibly held within the vapour, 


* Sttius Irazicus was born under TIBERIUS. 
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which rises about a foot above the surface, in 
less than two minutes is deprived of all senti- 
ment, and if continued, is shortly after deprived | 
of life. Many of these animals are kept on pur- 
pose. They fly the approach of a stranger, and 
are not always easy to be caught. Were they 
not sensible of what they have to suffer, I should 
pity them less; were they permitted to die when 
deprived of sentiment, I should not pity them at 
all; but they are restored to life at the moment 
they cease to feel; are thrown out of the Cave 
into the open air to recover their faculties—to 
be reserved for future experiments, to’ satisfy 
the rapacious cruelty of their masters, and the 
curiosity of travellers. The Cave, we are told, 
is ten feet long, four feet wide, and nine feet 
_high,—I did not measure its; nor was I inclined 
to stay an instant longer than was necessary in 
‘so détested a place;—I could almost have de- 
tested myself for being of the same species with 
those who so unnecessarily torment so affec- 
tionate, so obedient, so amiable an animal!—I 
say unnecessarily, for, allowing the pernicious 
consequences of this vapour to proceed from the 
fixed air it contains, as is generally believed, a 
lighted candle would answer the purpose of ex- 
periment to the full.as well: you would see by 
‘that how far it extends ; that it is fatal, we know. 


too well, 
The 
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‘The Solfatarra is a large oval, on a plain 
about a mile in length, surrounded by hills of no 
great elevation. Sulphur, allum, and sal almo- 
niac, are collected here in considerable quan- 
tities, particularly the former. It is hollow 
underneath. On the top the earth is too hot to 
be handled; and both dries and consumes paper, 
without burning it. There is little doubt that 
the Solfatarra was once a volcano like Vesuvius; 
and it is not improbable but Vesuvius may in 
time become another Solfatarra. 

Pozzuoli, which contains at present ten thou-. 
sand inhabitants, was.a place of considerable im- 
portance in the time of ancient Rome. Several 
ruins of its former splendor still remain. The 
Temple of Jupirer SERAPIS is most worthy 
observation. 

You are shewn a ruin which they call the 
Bridge of Caligula. Whether it be so or not is 
of littl importance; it could only serve to 
ascertain the exact spot where that mad buffoon, 
who sometimes fancied himself. Jurirur, some~ 
times Juno, Diana, and Venus, vainly thought 
to triumph over the sea itself. 

The Lucrin Lake, once famous for its oysters, 
and celebrated on that account by Horace, 
Martial, and JuveNnaAL, is now no more; in 
its stead you have Monte Nuovo,—a new and 

astonishing excrescence, which produces nothing. 
That 


SAT 
That a mountain like this should make a sudden 
and unexpected appearance without any visible 
yeason, is indeed wonderful ; less extraordinary 
will it be, if, in length of time, when. the burning 
mountain of Vesuvius shall have consumed all 
its materials, it should become a Lake. , 
‘The lake Avernus, where the ancients ‘sacri-~ 
ficed to the Infernal Gods, end whose noxious 
vapours, if you believe the Poets, killed what- 
ever passed over its surface, is much altered 
since their time; nor does its present appear- 
ance in the least agree with the dismal account 
they give of it. You are now at the entrance 
of the Infernal Regions, where I shall beg leave 
to quit youu—Take Vireit for your guide. 
All here is classic ground; and this delightful 
spot, once the scene of luxury and voluptuous- 
ness, is now one common ruin of temples, 
‘ palaces, villas, baths, and tombs—melancholy 
relics of former magnificence! Here are the 
miserable remains of the palaces of Marius and 
Syziza; the villa of Ciczro; the baths of 
NERO; the tomb of AGRIPPINA,—she was the 
sister, wife, and mother of an Emperor. ‘Though 
the brutality.of Nero on this occasion is with- 
out example, AGRippiNna deserved to receive 
her death from an unnatural and incestuous son, 
whose morals she herself had corrupted. Here 
also is the tomb of Scirio,—-Scipro AFRICA- 
NUS, 
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nus, who conquered Hannisat, destroyed 
Carthage, and died an injured, voluntary exile 
from the country he had saved... You have the, 
Temples of Venus, Mercury, and Diana.—Cuma: 
and Baia you have them not!—fancy must sup: 
ply their places, and, represent ‘what they once. 
were, when one was the retreat.of Targuin, 
and the other, the favorite residence of the. 
@ebauchees of Rome. 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 
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ORTICI, where the Royal Family fre. 
quently reside, is about five miles from 
Naples. However delightful this situation may 
appear to the eye of a traveller, it is surely a 
‘very dangerous and precarious residence; and 
may serve as an example, among a thousand 
others, that man is little benefited by. experi- 
ence. The perils that surround this town do 
not intimidate the inhabitants; and a Sovereign, 
who has the whole country at his command, has 
built him a palace on the very ruins of Hercu« 
laneum. As the chief merit of this habitation | 
depends on the antiquities it contains, I shall 
make some few remarks on the ill-fated towns 
of Herculaneum and Pompeia, from whence 
they have been taken; and. shall, afterwards 
slightly mention some of the various beauties of 
this valuable collection, leaving the remainder, 
Ke | Sees which 
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which would require volumes minutely to detail, 
to the Antiquarian, who of course will accom- 
pany you. 

We may conclude, on the authority of both 
ancient and modern writers, that Herculaneum 
and Pompeia were destroyed at the same time 
by an eruption of Vesuvius, in the first year of © 
the reign of Tirus, and the seventy-ninth of 
the Christian era. Whatever doubt may still 
remain with regard to Herculaneum, whether 
overwhelmed or not by the lava of the moun- 
tain, it is certain that Pompeia, which is not 
only farther distant, but out of the usual course 
of the lava, perished by the ashes only. It is 
probable the inhabitants of both places had suf- 
ficient warning to effectuate their escape, as few 
skeletons have been found. The elder Piiny 
was one of the few that lost their lives. The 
account his Nephew gives of this fatal accident 
is very interesting. It is not less certain that 
six eruptions at different intervals have taken 
their course over Herculaneum, either of which 
would equally have destroyed the city. 

That Herculaneum, buried near a hundred 
feet under the surface of the earth, should have 
remained concealed for so many centuries, is less 
extraordinary than that it should be discovered, 


unsought for, so late as the eighteenth century, 
by 
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by acountryman while digging a well. Had not 
some marbles, which at that time made their 
appearance, encouraged further and more im- 
portant researches, we should have known no. 
thing of Herculaneum.—Thus it is that great 
events frequently proceed from the most trivial 

@austs. i 
The Forum and the Theatre are the most 
considerable edifices hitherto discovered at Her- 
culaneum ; the latter only remains uncovered, 
Little more is to be expected from thence; for 
to restore Herculaneum, would be to destroy 
Portici. It is otherwise at Pompeia; the build- 
ings there are barely covered, and excavations 
are made at the trifling damage of a few vine- 
yards only. Is it not extraordinary that this 
important discovery should not have been made 
ull near forty years after the other! | 
The Soldiers’ Barrack, where you enter first, 
is very curious. Caricaturas, and other draw- 
ings, are still remaining on the walls,—occupa- 
tions of their idle hours. The houses already 
discovered at Pompeia are in general small; all 
“nearly of the same size, and on the same plan. 
An inner court, with a fountain in the middle; 
_ an open portico, which served both for air and 
shade, are pretty common to all. You will see 
but few windows towards the street, and those 
are so constructed as to prevent the curiosity of 
pas- 
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passengers. They had no glass windows ;* a 
transparent stone was used instead of it; and 
the light frequently entered at the door, or 
through a hole in the ceiling. They had no 
chimneys; they had*neither the pleasure of stir- 
ring a fire, or looking out of a window. Though 
the proportion of the rooms is not to be ad- 
mired, they have a certain degree of simple ele- 
gance which cannot fail to please. The walls 
and ceilings are painted, and some of the orna- 
ments are not ill executed. The floors are 
mosaic. Some of the houses are painted on the 
outside; others are easily distinguished to have 
been shops, and one in particular has a sign over 
the door that clearly denotes the kind of traffic 
which was carried on within. The streets, 
which are paved with the lava of a former erup- 
tion, are strait, and have an elevation on each 
side for people on foot. Though apparently 
‘narrow, they were sufficiently broad for two 
carriages to pass,—such carriages as were then 
in use, the breadth of which from wheel to wheel 
may now be exactly ascertained from traces still 
remaining on the pavement. I did not measure 
them; Mr. Martin tells us they are four feet. 


—_———~ 


* That they had glass, is certain; but whether in use 
for windows, is doubtful. 
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A country house, little distant from the town, 
had it not been spoiled of its furniture, would 
have been a very interesting object of curiosity, 
and might have afforded more real satisfaction to 
the spectator than all the accumulated antiquities 
of Portici. We visit with pleasure the houses 
and furniture of distant’ countries; but how 
-much would that pleasure be ‘increased, if, in 
the eighteenth century, we could see the exact 
manner of living of a country a a 
Pompeia of the year 79! 

The Temple of Isis is the building of the 
greatest importance, and the best pictures were 
found there ;—pictures, that though I cannot 
but lament their removal from. their proper 
places, you will still see with pleasure at Portici, 
where without doubt you will make more than 
one visit. I cannot express, nor can you easily 
conceive, the satisfaction that is usually felt at 
the view of treasures so long hidden under the 
earth; once instruments of utility or pleasure to 
a people who have ceased to live upwards of 
seventeen hundred years.-—But to describe them, 
my good friend, would infinitely exec the 
limits of a Letter. 

The statues of the Baibi, Pathen and Son, 
though inferior to that of Marcus Aurelius in 
bronze, are the best equestrian marble statues 
at present existing. Other statues and other 
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busts, though they have a certain merit, are little 
worthy of notice after those of Rome. 

The Etruscan Vases, as they are usually called, 
are peculiarly elegant. They were chiefly used 
in sepulchres, and contained the ashes of the 
dead. Some also served for domestic purposes. 
When you consider that all this country, to the 
very extremity of Calabria, once belonged to the 
Etruscans, you will less wonder at the astonish- 
ing quantity of Etruscan vases that of late years 
have been found there. When the Grecians 
became masters of this country, thén called 
Magna Grecia, they added to their figures that _ 
grace and elegance so peculiar to themselves; it 
is probable, therefore, that the best of these are © 
of Grecian workmanship. 

The domestic utensils are all deliv tase of 
notice. You will perceive that female coquetry 
has been nearly the same in all ages: nor were 
the ancients so far behind us in luxury as is 
generally imagined. Ladies will see mirrors 
of polished metal, combs, rouge, and pins; ear= 
rings, necklaces, rings, and bracelets: in short, 
every requisite to adorn their. persons :—and a 
French cook might dress an excellent dinner 
with the very utensils he will find at Portici. 
‘Instruments of husbandry; instruments of sur- 
gery; instruments of worship (some of which 
are curious enough), with a long etcetera, will 
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occupy you rationally and agreeably for several 
hours. | es 
Herculaneum was neither Athens nor Syra- 
~cuse; nor would it be fair to judge of ancient 
Painting by the Pictures that have been found 
there. . The Arts were then on the decline, nor 
is it.probable that these paintings were by the 
best painters then existing. It cannot be sup- 
posed, when Sculpture was arrived at a degree 
of excellence that has not been equalled since, 
that Painting should have been deficient, in de- 
sign at least; but to judge of its comparative 
merit we should see the works of the best 
Masters. The Iphigenia of Timanres; the 
Campaspe of Apetites; the Helen of Zeuxis, 
é&c.,and those wonderful works of art that were 
once the ornament of the Temple of Peace at 
Rome. They represented beauty, to the admi- 
ration of those who must be allowed to have 
been competent judges of it. We are told, that 
a picture, representing the Parting betwixt Hec- 
tor and Andromache, drew tears from Portia. 
The resemblance it bore to her own misfor- 
tunes might have contributed, but, surely, no 
mean representation could have produced such 
an effect on a mind like hers. When Demme 
Trius besieged Rhodes, and could have re- 
duced the city, by setting it on fire, he chose’ 
rather to raise the siege, than thus destroy a 
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famous picture called Jasyius, the masters 
piece of Protocznes. Surely this also could — 
have been no indifferent performance. 

The extravagant prices ancient Pictures bore, 
_ is a presumptive proof of their extraordinary ex- 
cellence. Poussin said, that in his time he 
knew but one Painter—Domuinicuino: and 
yet, this famous painter received only fifty 
crowns for his best picture, San Girolamo ; 
while Aucustus, a person of some taste and 
discernment, paid a hundred talents for the 
Venus of APELLES. | | 
Nicomepes King of Bithynia offered the 
Gnidians to pay their debts, which were very 
considerable, if they would give him their Venus 
by Praxritreres. The offer was however re- 
fused. This would be a convenient way of 
paying off the national debt, had we such artists, 
and could find such kings. I believe there is 
not an Alderman, nor a Common Council-man 
in the city of London that would have any ob. 
jection, 1B Me 
As to the valuable Manuscripts this Cabinet 
contains, the only ancient books at present ex- 
isting, I am sorry to inform you they are likely 
to remain in the same state they were found. It 
is true, some measures have been taken to re- 
store them to the public, but the difficulty at~ 
tending unrolling the sheets, and the little curio- 
sity 
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‘sity the proprietor has expressed to know what 
_ they contain, have occasioned the little progress 
that has hitherto been made ; and has put an in- 
tire stop, I fear, to so useful, but troublesome an 
undertaking. I am heartily sorry for it. To 
complete the works of Denis HALICARNASSUS, 
Diovorus Sicuus, Potysius, Tacitus, and 
Livy, would be an inestimable acquisition to 
literature; and I should even read with pleasure 
the Pleadings of Horrensivs, the Comedies of 
MENANDER, a Tragedy by the Author of the 
Art of Love, and those Farces of Lasranus 

that Csar so much admired. 
You will of course visit Vesuvius, to which 
we are indebted for our amusement at Portici 
a volcano which for so many centuries has care- 
fully covered those precious remains of anti- 
quity with its lava, and by destroying, saved 
them. It is at the town of Portici that mules 
and guides are usually procured. You must 
not flatter yourself, my good Sir, that to ascend 
the mountain is as easy as to walk on the plains 
nor must you consider it as a party of pleasure 
only; you will find it a very serious business, I 
can assure you, and not to be accomplished 
without much fatigue and trouble. The lava is 
either insufferably hot, or as sharp as a flint; - 
the ashes roll from under your feet at every step 
you take; you will sometimes go backward, in+ 
| stead 
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stead of forward ; and it will frequently happen, 

that the more eager your impatience, the more 
violent your exertions, the less you will advance. 

Mr. Martin tells us, it requires an hour and a 

half from Portici to the foot of the cone ; little 

more than an hour to ascend it, and about half 
that time to come down again. I can only 

speak from recollection, and my memory is not — 
the best. I was there at the famous eruption in 
1766: I have not seen it since. It was then, 
indeed, a most extraordinary and most tremen- 
dous sight. What has been said of A‘tna was 
equally applicable, though in a lesser degree, to 
Vesuvius. The Liquefacta Saxa which Vir- 
GIL mentions, the lava of the present day, was 
then seen in its brightest colors :—a stream of 
red-hot liquid fire, slow in its motion, but burn- 
ing, overturning, and destroying all that opposed 
its passage. The heat of the atmosphere was 
insufferable, and my donkey, after a short time, 
became the more welcome object; I unfatigued 
myself on his hollow back, and gradually cooled © 
by the slow pace he went. 

Ifyour principal design be to visit the Crater, 
you should set out in the evening. If you area 
Naturalist, the different courses of the lava will 
employ several hours, and you may satisfy your 
curiosity without ascending the mountain, the 
height of which, on Mr. Marrin’s authority, 

is 
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is not less than three thousand six hundred and 
ninety-fotr feet above the level of the sea. 
Should you wish to be further informed of this 
Volcano, Sir W. Hamitton has written amply 
on the subject, to whom I refer you. 
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.) APLES is an absolute Monarchy, totally 
dependant on the will of the Sovereign, 
without either Parliament or Council to assist, 
or direct him; a system of Government, liable 
to so many objections, that I shall decline say- 
ing any thing about it. The Executive power 
is not less exceptionable. Gentlemen of the 
Law may be said to have the chief direction. 
When Naples became a province of Spain, a 
Council, called Collaterale, consisting of Lawyers 
only, was appointed to controul the Viceroy, — 
who was under the necessity of consulting them. 
That system has been abolished since the Regal 
Power has been established, but the Lawyers, 
in many: instances, still retain their authority, 
and no business is transacted without their inter- 
vention, 
The practice of the law is too lucrative an 
employment in this country for justice to be ex- 
Tau pedi- 
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peditious or impartial. Were the use of gold 
ahd silver unknown, lawyers would be as scarce 
at Naples as they were at Sparta. What you 
have heard, or what you may have seen, of law in 
your own country can give you no idea of it an 
this. Here perjury is publicly avowed. Ask a 
man what is his trade, and he will not hesitate to 
tell you that he is a false witness. With a proper 
number of these honest men you may at any 
time alter a will, or gain a cause. The number 
of witnesses is considered, not their characters. 
Never go to law with a Neapolitan. Some 
of our countrymen have done it, and even when 
they have succeeded, which has seldom hap- 
pened, have always been out of pocket. It is 
otherwise at Hanover. There justice is done 
you even in that Court which regards the private | 
interests of the Sovereign himself. The Presi- 
dent of which, coming to England on some par- 
ticular business, and Greorce II. seeing him 
and asking him, how it came to pass that in his 
court he lost all his causes ? The honest Presi- 
dent replied—* Please your Majesty, it is because 
your Majesty is always in the wrong.” 

In the highest departments of the law, I be- 
lieve no country can produce more respectable 
characters than oux own ;~~Gentlemen of more 

«professional knowledge, or more acknowledged 
integrity. Lord Kenyon has lately told the 
3 : Attore 
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Attorneys of his Court, that they are bound to 
give their clients the best advice in their power, 
and to conduct the causes intrusted to them as 
if they were their own; and that if an Attorney, 
instead of honestly, and fairly advising his client, 
advises him to prosecute groundless and frivo- 
lous actions, for the sake of the costs; all such 
Attorneys would be condemned to pay the ex- 
pences themselves. If I am not as lavish in praise 
of their oratory as of their integrity, it is because 
I am not a friend to it: I consider it as an enemy 
to truth, its chief advantage being to mislead. 
Truth, which is ever a plain tale, like beauty, 
appears to the greatest advantage when least 
adorned. Weare told that, “ nzhzl tam absurdum 
quod dicendo non frat probabile, nihil tam horri- 
dum et inculium quod non splendescat oratione :’’ 
—it changes at pleasure vice into virtue, and 
what it cannot answer with success, will some- 
times succeed in turning into ridicule. 

I never was a friend to suits at law, which, 
generally speaking, are a benefit to the Lawyers 
‘only. As I have not a wish beyond what is my 
right, I am always ready to submit to a refe- 
rence; if others thought the same, there would » 
be less litigation, for there are not many in-~ 
‘stances where right is so involved in a question 
of law that lawyers only can decide. One 
would think a man need not go te law to know 
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whether the legs of a horse are a part of his 
body ; ‘yet this wonderful discovery in natural 
history has been lately made at my expence. I 
bought a horse of a Florentine Nobleman, with 
an assurance, under his own hand, that he was 
“ sano di corpo’’—(sound of body). I con- 
sidered it as a general expression, answering to 
what we call sound, and thought no more of it. 
“The horse, upon trial, proved unsound in his 
feet, and I returned him. ‘This occasioned a 
law-suit, and though I gained my cause, though 
the Judge after repeated hearings, after the 
mature deliberation of many months, decided at 
last, that the legs of a horse are paris of his 
body, it is not my intention ever to risk an- 
other contest. 
The Criminal Court of Naples differs not less 
from our own. With us nothing can be pro- 
duced in evidence that is not declared in the in- 
dictment ; a circumstance highly favorable to the 
Prisoner. Nor is he obliged to answer inter- 
rogatories that may serve to condemn himself; I | 
might say, he is not suffered, for the Judge hu- 
manely interposes in his behalf, and advises him 
to the contrary. Our Juries are judges of guilt, 
not the King, because the same person cannot be 
‘both prosecutor and judge; nor his Judges, for 
the same reason, because they represent him. 
‘Here the sole business of the Judge is to find the 
| pti-~ 
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prisoner guilty of something or other, no matter 
what ; and by any means, no matter how unfair. 
It is much to be feared, Gentlemen, if hereafter 
you are to be tried in the same manner, that not — 
one of you will escape damnation. : 

I read with great satisfaction the other day in 
an English newspaper, of a poor German who, 
driven to the greatest distress, and unmindful of 
more than one commandment, had made too 
free with what did not belong to him, was seized, 
imprisoned, and tried. The action was brought 
for four pounds damages.—By our laws, forty 
shillings is made capital. The Judge in his 
charge to the Jury, desired them to reeollect, 
that forty shillings at the time this law was made, 
were equal to five pounds now; and told them, 
that if they thought the Prisoner deserving of 
mercy, they would do well to give that circum- 
stance its due weight and importance. The 
Jury, not less humane than the Judge, took the 
hint, and brought the Prisoner in guilty of thirty 
nine shillings only. 

If it were possible for criminal laws to be too 
mild, there is one instance, I think, where ours 
are so:—-I mean where the error of a word saves 
a rogue from the gallows. Is he less deserving 
of punishment because his name is ill spelt, or 
less dangerous in society, because another man 
has been a fool? With‘all submission, therefore, 

te 
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to laws for which I feel the highest respect and 
veneration, I shall with caution blame a despotic 
Sovereign when he over-rules so trifling an ob- 
jection.—But to return to Naples. I shall men- 
tion the cases of two Criminals, from which you. 
may judge of the rest. One man received sen- 
tence of death three years after he had been 
dead; he died in prison, and no notice was 
taken of it. Another was condemned to die, 
and was to be sent into a distant part of the 
kingdom to be executed; an alteration taking 
place at that time in the criminal department, 
the sentence was delayed, and the man forgotten. 
Some time after, a riot happening in the prison, 
in which he took a part, he was tried for this 
‘second offence, and banished for five years; anex- 
traordinary instance of a man escaping the punish- 
‘ment of one offence by committing another. 
I cannot say much in favor of the Police of 
a town where robberies and murders are so fre. 
quent. A friend of ours was so much intimi= 
dated by the accounts he had heard, that he 
never ventured out after dark during the whole 
time he staid at Naples. In a carriage there is 
no danger, but on foot at a late hour, it certainly | 
is not safe. The character of the people is not 
ef the most gentle kind: they are turbulent, 
revengeful, and cruel. A few gladiators posted 
_adyantageously on Mount Vesuvius, gave rise 
to 
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to a rebellion which lasted three years, and 
threatened the destruction of ail Italy. In 
modern times, Mass1ANELLO has shewn what 
enormities a Neapolitan mob is capable of. . In 
Calabria, your very guard is chosen out of a 
body of men who bid defiance to the laws; 
assassins by profession, and the most infamous 
among them are generally preferred. 

The revenue is aboat a million sterling. The 
inhabitants are reckoned at two millions. Those 
of the Capital may be divided into five distinct 
classes: Principi, Avocati, Benistanti, Mer- 
canti, Lazzaroni—Princes, Lawyers, Genilemen, 
Tradesmen, and Blackguards.. Taxes are heavi- 
est on persons of middle rank; neither on the 
rich, nor on the poor—they are afraid of both. 
The land forces of this Sovereign may be of use 
for his personal seeurity, but are not likely to 
have much weight in the balance of Europe.— 
If his navy can. protect his own coast from the 
pirates, it is all it should ever pretend to; a 
fleet of greater importance, by inviting a supe-= 
rior force, might prove the ruin of a town it is 
impossible to defend.—Were Italy under one 
Sovereign, it would be very respectable.—Fif- 
teen millions of ingenious people; the finest 
climate; the most fertile country ; situated be~ 
tween two seas, and defended by the Alps and 
Apennines, are advantages peculiar to itself. 
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FICHE origin of the Italian Drama was of the 
| very meanest kind. A few drunken per- 
sons in a cart, besmeared with lees of wine, and 
singing to the praise of Baccuus, was the first 
public spectacle, and was probably confined to 
the time of the vintage only. What followed 
was taken from the Tuscans, and consisted of 
verses sung about the streets, accompanied by 
persons dancing and jumping to the sound of a 
flute: they were sometimes scurrilous, and for 
the most part indecent. Rome was near four 
hundred years without any Comedy. Livivs 
ANDRONIcUS was the first Poet who reduced 
the Drama into form, and prepared the way for 
Prautus and for Terence. TERENCE, the 
familiar friend of Scip1o and Lexiuvs, gave it 
that polish which makes us regret that so few of 

his comedies have been preserved. 
The actors wore masks, not like those of the 
present 
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present day, but such as covered their whole 
head like a casque, and were made to resemble 
as nearly as possible the characters they had to 
represent; old or young, male or female. They 
had no women. Pantomime in their hands had 
arrived at such excellence, that it was become 
more expressive than eloquence. Roscius 
_ rivalled Cicero. Sometimes one person de- 
claimed, and another gesticulated; but I appre- 
hend it was in the very earliest times, and did 
not last long. The plays of the ancients were 
always by day-light. 3 
La Calandra, the first modern Comedy, was 
acted at Florence in 1323. La Sophonisba, 
Tragedy of Tressino, was first acted at Vicenza 
in 1324. Till these appeared, plays had been 
taken from religious subjects only, chiefly allud- 
ing to the Passion of our Saviour. They 
were not less common both in France and Spain. 
In one of these, which represented the Resurrec- 
tion, you may find a curious, though impious, 
Dialogue between Gop Atmicurty and one of 
his Angels: 2 
A.—Pere Eternel vous avez tort 
Et. deviez avoir vergogne ; 
Votre fils bien-aimé est mort, 
Et vous dormez comme un Iyrogne. 
P. E.—I est mort? A. d@homme de bien. 
DP. E—Le diable Yemporte qui en scayoit rien, 
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© The Students of Saint Paul’s presented a4 
Memorial to Richard I1., desiring that the 
Stories of the Old Testament might no longer 
be represented on the stage.—They had good 
reason to judge by the sample I have just 
given, sect 

The ancient Drama was a mixture of poetry, 
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music, and dancing. They sometimes sung, 
sometimes declaimed; the declamation was 
accompanied by the lyre, that the voice might 
not sink too low: it was a kind of recitative. 
The modern Opera is formed on the model of 
the ancient’ Drama, and has preserved all its 
defects ;—-I wish it had imitated some of its 
beauties. This species of entertainment origi-+ 
nated at Florence, under the auspices of the 
Mepici family. The Daphne of Orravio 
Rinvuccini was first represented in 1594; and 
in 1600, on occasion of the marriage of Marra 
pe Mepicr with Henry IV. of France, the 
Euridice. 

An Opera, when considered by the strict 
rules of Drama, is at best but an agreeable 
monster. Who in his senses can, even for a 
moment, conceive Paccu1rroTTI to be ALEX-= 
ANDER ?—and how are you to be interested 
where you find no resemblance! When Bere. 
NICE sings in recitative—“ Berenice che fai, 
_muore il tuo Ben, Stupida! e tu non corri;”? the 
VOLs Ile BB : - music 
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music assists the actress ; animates the scene; 
affects the passions; and I pity poor Berenicg 
more than I should without it:—but when she 
begins her air, running through every note in the 
gamut, and at length finishes with a cadence, 
which lasts till her breath fails, I admire the 
Singer, but forget the Princess,—the distress of 
Berenice is lost, and I consider only the 
talent of the Gabrielli. 

Duettos and Trios are not less exceptionable, 
Two or three persons of rank, all speaking at. 
' the same time, without listening or attending to 
each other, is not well bred; nor is it natural to 
sing, as they frequently do, in the midst of dis- 
tress. The Libretto, as they call it, except such 
as MeresrAtio has written, is wretched stuff : 
but it is of little consequence; the Opera is 
merely considered as a Concert, and the spec- 
tators listen to those airs only which please them 
most,—conversation fills up the intervals. It is, 
however, of importance to the Composer that. 
the language be adapted to musical sounds, 
That interesting piece of recitative in Artax- 
erxes==“* Ed io bacio quella man’ che mi con 
danna,’’ is charming; your English translation 
of it—“ I'll not complain, but kiss the honored 
hand that seals my death,’’ is abominable.—-Nor 
do I think. it possible for the very best of sing- 
ers to make music pleasing with words so little 
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adapted to harmony. The famous air of Aprile 
poveri affetti mzec is divine: translate it into 
English, and make music of it if you can. A 
Poet, who was writing an Opera, to which 
-MisxtvicicK was to compose the music, came 
to consult him about the sentiments—“ No mats 
ter, Sir,’ said he, “ wha they are; let there be 
a’s, e's, and 2’s enough, th rest I don’t care 
about.” 

The ballet and decoration are the life of an 
Opera ;—one sense is thus made to assist and 
relieve the other.—Both are in perfection in 
France: both are indifferent here; they are toa 
poor for the one,‘ and want talents for the other, 
Famous as the Italians are for music, dancing 
‘they know little about, Rovsszav used to Say, 
‘that he wished himself S/ind at the Italian, and 
‘deaf at the French, Opera. The French Opera 
is perhaps the only place of entertainment where 
to be deaf is not a misfortune.—We are told, 
that the music of Timorseus could make 
ALEXANDER leap from his ‘seat, and draw his 


sword ;—this would do more, 2¢ would make him 
yun away. A French Author'‘has found out > 


that the French music is for the heart; Italian 


thusic, for the ear only: but I do not know how 


it is to get at the one but by means of the other, 
and I fancy that which does not please the ear, 
will never find its way to the heart. 1 think it 
| BBQ is 
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is‘Conrucrus who says, that the state of musie 


is a proof of the good or bad customs of a 
country. . The French nation would lose by 
such a judgment, and the Italian gain more than 
it deserves. : 

-. Our Ballets are chiefly pantomime ; indiffe- 
rently composed, and badly executed. Grotesque 
dancers are the favorites, and the higher they 
jump, the more they are applauded. Female 
legs, we are told, are not suffered to be shewn 
on the Spanish stage; if a dancer shews the 
knee-pan, it Is a fine. -If an Italian dancer -was 
fined each time she shews her bumfiddle, she 
would soon have nothing left. It seems as if 
this taste for jumping was of very ancient date: 
an antique basso-relievo at Antibes has this 
extraordinary inscription on a dancer—“ Dum 
saliabat cecidié et interiit.”’ 

Go.pon1 is the most celebrated aiamabis Poet 
modern Italy has produced. He is called the Ita- 
lian MoxierE; but surely is very inferior. Low 
buffoonery you see naturally represented; but 
the elegant and easy manners of polite comedy, 
or the elevated sentiments of the Buskin, you 
cannot expect in a country where they have no 
longer any models for either. What think you 


of a Heroine who takes a flying leap out of a © 


window, shewing at the same time to the spec- 
-tators the most ignoble part of her body ?—or 
of 
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of a poor Poet who catches his lice upon the 
stage, and throws them at the prompter ?—or of 
Harlequin who eats pomatum, and drinks out of 
a chamber-pot ?—Scenes which would not -be 
tolerated at Bartholomew Fair, are applauded 
here. | sf 

The actors are very indifferent, men and wo- 
men; they never can say their parts, and the 
voice of the prompter is constantly heard more 
distinctly than theirs; a repetition of the same 
sounds, which is particularly offensive. They 
are more attentive to the pit and boxes, than to 
the stage; and never fail, even in the most 
affecting scene in tragedy, to make a bow to the 
audience in return for ‘their applause,—an ab- 
‘surd sacrifice of propriety to politeness. I have 
seen no good acting in Italy. No Lez Kaiy, 
or Garrick; no CLarRoN, or SIDDONS. 
When Garrick was here several years ago, he 
was often asked to give a specimen of his powers, 
and repeat some of his most favorite speeches : 
with his intimates who understood English he 
had no difficulty; but, being pressed by a per- 
son of high rank who did not understand our 
language, he judiciously preferred pantomime 
to SHAKESPEARE. He made up a little bundle 
to represent an infant, which he dandled about 
in his arms for a considerable time,. expressing 
by various endearments all the fondness of the 

| | most 
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most tender father. The window was open 3 
he is seen standing sometimes at the window, 
sometimes is dancing about the room: at last a 
noise is heard in the street; in his eagerness to 
look out of the window, the child falls from his 
arms, and is dashed to pieces ;—the tragic musé 
at that instant assumes her superiority, and the 
astonishment, the affliction, and the despair of 
the father, drew tears from all the company: 

Before I quit the Theatre, I must notice thé 
absurdity of the French in treating the Perform- 
ers as companions, and burying them like dogs. 
Even the incomparable Motrere was refused 
Christian burial; it was only at the intercession 
of the King that it was obtained, and then on 
condition that it should be done privately.—Yet 
Lovis XIV., commonly called Le Grand, the 
idol of his time, and the eternal disgrace of the 
wits of that age, who were all his flatterers, was 
not ashamed to appear as a dancer on the public 
stage, till Racine, in his Britannicus, very 
judiciously put a stop to it.* His body is. 
buried notwithstanding at Saint Denis, and his 


* “ Pour merite premier, pour vertu singuliere 
1] excelle 4 trainer un char dans la carriere, 
A disputer des prix indignes de ses mains, 
A se donner lui méme en spectacle aux Romains.” 
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heart is preserved in the Chapel de Bourbon, 
I made no inquiry about it; I never thought it 
agood one. Boxrincsroke, speaking of this 
Prince, calls him ‘‘ the greatest. actor that had 
ever appeared upon a Throne.’”? Be that as it 
may, every man should be contented to act that 
part in life which Provipence has assigned 
him.—The Grand Duke of Tuscany, Frerpr- 
naNDII., acting a Play at one of his villas, 
chose the part of the Prince, saying, “ He.could 
act no other.”’ 

Music is the talent in which the Italians par- 
ticularly excel, and Naples is the principal source © 
that supplies all Europe with Composers, Sing- 
ers, and Musicians. It is remarkable, that the 
two extremities of Italy, Turin and Naples, 
should have produced ‘the best musicians ; and 
yet are not most renowned for goodness of heart, 
or gentleness of manners. 

Though music is the chief excellence of the 
Neapolitans, Naples has produced some ‘good ° 
Painters. Luca Griorpano, and Sarvator 
Rosa, were both of them born here: the latter, 
to judge by a ridiculous anecdote that is told of 
him, was a man of wit, as well as a painter. 
Painting in the chamber of a Prince who was 
indisposed, the Physician said, that he hoped by 
means of his Highness, to obtain .also the favor 
of a picture by Satvator. ‘The Prince made 
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the request, and Sarvaror readily consented. . 
The Physician then desired the Painter not to 
begin his picture till he had given him the idea; 
and the design. Satvaror made no reply; 
but when the Physician called for pen and ink 
to write his prescription, he desired him to stop 
till he should tell him what to write. The Doc- 
tor, not comprehending his meaning, said— 
“« Signor Salvator, this is a business which con 
cerns ME, not you.?? “TT would have you to 
know, Mr. Doctor,’’ replied Satvaror, “ thaé 
I can more easily instruct you in the cure of your 
sick, than you can me in the art I profess, being 
—amuch better Painter than you area Physician.”* 


PostTscriPT.—I am just returned from an 
excellent Concert, composed of the very best 
performers; and am more than ever convinced 
of the necessity of economy in our pleasures, for 
I was never so heartily tired of music in my life. 
All our amusements last too long. We never 
leave off with an appetite. - We stay at Balls till 
we are ready to fall asleep ; and at Concerts, till 
eyen harmony itself becomes disagreeable, 
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HOEVER wishes to lead a quiet and 
retired life, must not come to Naples; 
the noise and bustle of which is inconceivable. 
The Nobility are rich; the inhabitants nume- ‘ 
rous; the streets crowded with carriages; and 
the populace vociferous in the extreme. When 
two Neapolitans converse together, an English- 
man would think they were quarrelling: they 
-_gesticulate even more than the French. Naples 
is a constant scene of gaiety, noise, and con- 
fusion. | 
The climate of Naples i is favorable to vegeta~' 
tion. The earth is lavish’ of her productions, 
and with little labour ; provisions therefore are 
cheap. The fertility of a country has a great 
influence on the manners of the inhabitants. 
Here you have great luxury, and great vices 
among the rich, The people are indolent from 
heat and plenty, Cold climates produce the 
most 
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most robust men. In warm climates they are 
in general weak, indolent, and effeminate. Na- 
ples is still as idle as formerly.* An Italian pro- 
verb says, “ Bella cosa il non far niente,’’ and 
yet there is nothing more tiresome than having 
nothing to do.’ 

Maccaroni is the principal food of the indi- 
gent. Lodging costs them nothing; they sleep 
in the open air. Few clothes are necessary; to 
be in rags, or even naked, is no disadvantage in 
a hot climate. They seem happy and contented. 
The guitar is seldom silent, day nor night; and 
you hear excellent ‘music in the streets: while 
our ballad singers are a nuisance to the neigh= 
-bourhood. The guitar, is the favorite instru- 
ment here, as it is im Spain and Portugal. 
Fovarp tells us, that in a battle fought between 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, there were found 
on the field of battle after the action not less 
than fourteen thousand guitars. 

Though the Nobility are rich, expence is 
chiefly seen in outward show—fine equipages 
and many servants. Invitations to dine are not 
frequent. Peézt soupers there are in plenty, but 
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confined to their own families. Ice is their 
chief luxury: it 1s as necessary to an Italian, as 
tea to a Chinese, or coffee to a Turk; they 
cannot exist without it: they eat it at all times, 
and in all seasons. They drink iced water even 
in fevers; and yet in England, eating ice when 
his body was heated, killed an acquaintance of 
mine. as effectually as if he had been shot. They 
put me in mind of the syllogism of Purtotus 
to a brother physician—* In a fever of a certain 
hind,’ said he, “ cold water 1s good ; every fever 


is a fever. of a certain kind, therefore in every. 


fever cold water 1s good.” 
Assemblies are more crowded, and to the full 


as tiresome as at other places. In every part of 


the Continent they receive more company when 
they are sick, than when they are well. An 
English Lady of my acquaintance was indis- 
posed in a French garrison town; the Officers 
came immediately in a body to visit her, but the 
Major, on taking his leave, said—“ He would 
xegulate that matter better the next day,—each 
should come singly; she would then have com- 
pany constantly from morning till night.’? Here 
/aman is dying with his room full of company 
yoking and laughing around him.—Is not this 
killing him with kindness? A friend of mine at 
Florence can alter his pulse as he pleases: he 


increased, it at one time. from eighty-one to one: 
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hundred and fourteen in a minute; but. such 
were his distortions, that it was not possible to 
look him in the face without laughing. This 
proof of the effect the mind has on the body, 
plainly indicates the necessity of keeping quiet 
those that are ill, particularly in fevers :—and 
yet a lady is no sooner brought to bed at Naples 
than she receives the whole town. Great are 
the expences at the birth of a child; money that 
might be better employed in his education dfter- 
wards: and yet in some countries it isa day of 
mourning, the family lamenting that he should 
have received the unfortunate present of life. 

Gallantry in this warm climate has every in- 
citement that bad education, bad example, and 
constant opportunity, can afford. Your friend 
D has just expressed a great surprise at 
seeing two sisters totally unlike each other. —I 


have been long enough in Italy not to be sur- 
prised at it at all, You may judge of the hus- 
band’s regard for his wife, by hers for him: you 
may judge of the education of the children by 
the example set them by their parents ; ; and may 
rejoice, if ever you intend to marry, that you 
live in a country where you are still permitted 
to associate with your own wife,—-and where it 
is not improbable that you may be the real father 
of your own children, Savery tells us, that 
the Egyptian women educate their children, 
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take care of the household affairs; and live 
retired with their families+-Amiable qualitics 
without doubt, but I do not find any such ac- 
count in any author who has written’on the cus~ 
toms and manners of Italy. | 
The Theatre is a great resource to,a stranger 
every where. Here you have excellent Operas, 
and diverting Comedies, if you understand the 
_ language sufficiently to enter into their buffoon. 
ery. Punch is the hero of the piece, not Har. 
lequin ; his wit is even of a. grosser kind. . San’ 
Carlo (an odd custom, by the bye, that of calling 
their theatres after their Saints) is the largest 
theatre in Italy after that at Parma: yet I do 
not believe the boxes, during the Carnival, are 
made as much use of as at Florence. There it is 
usual to form parties, and sup in them. The 
Grand Duke does the same. . You go into his 
box at a certain hour, in your Bautta, without a 
mask, where all who are invited assemble, and 
sup ina room adjoining. Nor have the Nea- 
politans the convenient curtain that shuts out 
every intruding eye, and procures the Floren- 
tines a ¢éte-d-iéte in the midst of a crowded 
theatre. « ) | 
It was here, in the year 1766, I first saw the 
GasrizLti, who possessed qualities for the 
Stage that have never been equalled since. Her 
action was as interesting as her voice was charm- 
ing, 
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ing, and both were perfect. Though not a first. 
rate beauty, she was handsome enough ; and was 
amiable and seducing beyond most of her sex. 
At the first visit I made, having a letter to pres 
sent to her, I thought she squinted a little; at 
the next visit, less; and shortly after, I could 
not perceive that she squinted at all. You will 
suppose she was not without admirers; she had 
many.——She had a favorite lover besides ; and 
when most in love, she usually sung best: her 
desire to please one, was of service to all. She 
would tell her lover, for she could not always 
distinguish in what part of the theatre he was, 
that when she touched her necklace, she sung for 
him, and him only: if within her sight, he put 
his hand to his mouth as a sign that he under+ 
stood her. It was always her best air, and she 
never failed to sing it divinely. Spoiled by 
admiration, and naturally proud and haughty, 
with difficulty could she suffer the restraint her 
profession required ;—easy in her circumstances, 
she preferred her convenience and her pleasures 
to any other consideration. When out of hu- 
mour, she would sing @ mezza voce.-—When 
provoked, she would be indisposed, and not sing 
at all. In short, she was caprice itself.—The 
old adage— The bird that can sing and won't 
sing, must be made to sing,’? was of no avail with 
her. Though sent to prison, she still resisted ; 

and 
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and flatly told those who sent her thither, that 
“they might make her cry, but they should 
never make her séng unless she chose it.””—-High 
in the esteem of the Public, she had great pre= 
tensions: she knew the value of her talents, and 
gated: them: accordingly. On her arrival at 
Vienna, they were desirous to engage her for the 
Opera, and inquired what were her terms. The 
sum she asked was considerably higher than they 
had. ever paid. Prince K - said—“* Why, 
Mademoiselle, it is more than the Emperor gives 
to. a Feld Maréchal!’?’——" Eh been; Monsteur le 
Prince,” replied Mademoiselle, “ qu’cl fasse 

donc:chanter son Feld Maréchal.?? ‘ 
ThesItalians are passionately fond’ of the the- 
atres, and though there are many, all are crowd- 
ed. It was at Naples. that Nero made his first 
appearance ona public stage, sometimes. as @ 
God, then as. a Goddess. Sometimes he would 
represent his favorite Mistress in a mask made 
‘to resemble her, at which time he would act the 
_ part of a woman in Jabour. The extraordinary 
passion of this tyrant for singing and acting was 
fatal to many of the spectators, None were 
suffered to leave the theatre, though their wants: 
were never so great; and those who, fatigued or: 
ennuyé, could no longer keep their eyes open; 
were accused and put to death.—Surzroniys: 
relates, 
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relates, that some feigned themselves dead that 
they might be carried away. | 

The King of Naples, like a truly-begotten 
son, passes the greatest part of his time in field 
diversions; leaves the cares of State to his 
Ministers; lives familiarly with his people; and 
is beloved by all. The Emperor of China, the 
‘most despotic Sovereign upon earth, is adored 
by his subjects because he is seldom:seen: the 
system adopted by this Sovereign can only be 
supported by a character like his own—a cha- 
racter of general benevolence,» affability, and 
ease. | | 

The natural productions of the country, owing 
to the excessive indolence of the people, are not 
made the most of. Wool and raw silk are ex- 
ported; and return again, made up into stuffs 
and cloths of various kinds. Corn and mac- 
caroni form the chief part of their commerce. 
Silk stockings, soap, tortoise-shell boxes, lava, 
fiddle-strings, and diavolonis, are the principal 
articles of their trade. 

Naples was considered in the time of the 
Romans as the seat of idleness and pleasure—it 
is so still, The streets are crowded, but not,. 
like those of the Strand or Cheapside, with the 
hurry of business,—idleness and curiosity are. 
the principal motives that assemble the multi- 
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tude. You will see them dance, and hear them 
sing; and might conceive the most favorable 

opinion of the Neapolitan Government from the 
apparent contentment of the people;—they owe 
it to other causes—ihe warmth of their climate, 
and the fertility of the soil.—-The Government: 
is the very worst of any. A fellow in rags, who — 
is at this instant contentedly sitting and singing 
at my door, reminds me of a story, the oddest of 
all mortals, Old Huet, told me of a Turk he 
saw at Smyrna. This man, who was sitting at 
the door of a cottage singing to his guitar, had | 
once lived in the greatest affluence. Curiosity 
led Hvert to ask, how it was possible he could 
be cheerful under such a change of circum- 
stances. ‘* Nothing easier,’ replied the Turk ; 
** I am thankful for the good I have already en- 
joyed;—my cheerfulness renders my present 
misery more supportable.—-J am pleased, and 
God is pleased’; were Lio be angry, God would 
be angry too.” 

I shall only add, that Hotels are numerous, 
and many of them elegant. You will live well, 
and will be made to pay for it. You may be at 
_a loss for exercise perhaps. Here are no Public 
Gardens.* Here is no Palais Royal, where 


* The Villa Reale has in some degree yemedied that 
defect. | 
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men of every sort, and women of the worst, daily 
resort as their different necessities require. But 
should your time hang heavy upon your hands, 
‘visit Caserta; and while you admire the gran- 
deur of the edifice, you will wonder at the folly 
of the man who built a Palace so much too large 
for those who are to inhabit it. The ruins of 
Pestum, the islands of . Procida, Ischia, and 
Caprea, are all pleasant and interesting excur- 
sions: ‘the latter was the chosen residence of 
TiseRius, and the last scene of the insatiable 
cruelty and lasciviousness of that monster in 
human shape. : 
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A aes LEPERR-XO. 


HOULD you be at Naples in the spring of 

the year, leave the dull, beaten track of 
your countrymen, and visit Sicily; a country 
favored by Ceres, and celebrated by Poets and 
Historians ; whose rural scenes once inspired the 
Sicilian Bard, and whose Cities were not less 
renowned for arts than arms. Here the Ro- 
mans first extended their conquests; here they 
began that war which ended at last in the deo 
struction of Carthage, and was the first step to 
their own ruin. ; 

At Agrigentum, my good Friend,. you must 
not expect ancient hospitality ;—persons no 
longer wait at the gates to invite strangers to 
their houses. You must content yourself with 
viewing the elegant remains of the best Grecian 
architecture. Here once stood the Temple of 
Jupiter, adorned with the famous Statue of that 
Deity by Puip1as, and considered as the per- 
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fection of an art then at its height: it declined 
soon after ALEXANDER. Here Zeuxis, from 
five beautiful Nymphs, composed his famous 
Juno. I doubt if there be one beauty now 
remaining. | 

Syracuse will remind you of Axcuimepgs; 
of events bordering on romance; of ships lifted 
out of the sea, and dashed against the rocks; and 
of a whole fleet destroyed by burning glasses. 
Tt was at the taking of this place by Marcet- 
Lus thaé extraordinary man lost his life while 
solving a mathematical problem. Is it not 
strarige there should have been no great mathe- 
matician from his time to that of GaLiLzEo ?—a » 
space of not less than two thousand years. 

As your age sets fatigue at defiance, I con- 
clude you will not content yourself with the 
beauties of the plain, but will climb to the top 
of 7Etna, and see the sun rise from its summit. 
Though I do-not think you mad enough to imi- 
tate EmPEDOCLES, yet in observing the volcano 
let his fate be a warning to you not to approach 
too near.’ Examine the famous chesnut dez 
Cento Cavallc, and tell me if it be really one tree 
or several. 

Observe the ravages of former earthquakes, 
and rejoice that you belong to a country where 
they are neither felt nor feared. 

What we read of Sylla and Charibdis is partly 

poeti- 
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poetical; they are several miles apart: they have 
furnished, however, an excellent moral maxim— 
to avoid either extreme. 

- I unluckily know nothing of those places but 
from report, and can speak of Palermo only. 
‘An extraordinary destiny drove me, much against 
my will, out of Tuscany into Sicily: I had no 
choice; Palermo was the place of my destina- 
tion.* Though under such circumstances it did 
not appear in its best colors, it is but justice to 
own, that Palermo is finely situated at the extre- 
mity of a beautiful bay, and surrounded with 
high and picturesque mountains.—A_ traveller 
who arrives voluntarily, may leave it reluctantly; _ 
- but compulsion imbitters every thing. 

Driven by the French invaders out of Tus- 
cany, and exiled to Palermo, a neutral vessel. 
‘only could transport me thither. I-had only 
the choice of Danes: or Swedes; I chose the 
former, and was made to pay according to the 
pressure of the moment, near a thousand crowns. 
‘The winds were unfavorable: we had frequent 
storms, and a great deal of bad management. 


* The French troops took possession of all Tuscany 
iwenty-fifth March, 1799. The Grand Duke was sent 
away the twenty-seventh; and all the English were ordered ) 
to embark at Leghorn for Palermo, 
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One night in particular I most firmly believed 
that the rotten old Dane would have fallen in — 
pieces; she laboured and rolled to such a de- 
gree that she seemed at the very last extremity ; 
and, to mend the matter, the Cook was at the 
helm, and ‘the Captain in his bed. There are 
sights at which no description can arrive,—this 
was one of them. It was confusion _ itself. 
However, in the midst of the greatest distress, I 
had the. satisfaction to find, that as the hope that 
flattered us gave way to the apparent certainty of 
destruction, the mind became more tranquil, and 
I felt myself perfectly resigned to a fate (as 
much as I dislike drowning) that I thought im- 
possible to avoid.—IJt requires no great share of 
philosophy to make up our minds to that which 
we think inevitable.—It is the solicitude of our 
friends ; itis the hope with which our physicians 
flatter us;° it is the cordial which sometimes 
prolongs life. without restoring health,—that 
makes a death-bed horrible: like the execution- 
ers of Damien, they recal us.to life, that we 
may suffer more deaths than one. There are 
dangers that we not only rejoice to have escaped, 
but are pleased to have encountered.—I wish it 
had been my good fortune to. have served in 
Kinesuizy’s Regiment on the glorious first of 
August; or in RopNey’s ship the no less glo- 
rious twelfth of April,—I should then remember 

with 
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with pleasure the dangers I had passed, and 
should feel an honest pride in the service I had 
done my country.—In the present instance I 
have nothing to look back to with pleasure. 
Every Port was shut against us, except that to” 
which we were destined; and the whole voyage 
was unfortunate, a safe arrival only excepted, 
Our Captain, whose chief look out was to steer 
clear of French _ privateers, was continually 
alarming us with his dreadful apprehensions. 
He paid less attention to a leak in his, ship, 
though our pump was. frequently going; and 
I verily believe would rather. have seen us 
all :go''to the bottom; than fall into their hands, 
A leaky ship, without a single Port. that we 
could» make to’ for safety, was an. unplea~ 
sant circumstance. I questioned the Captain 
about .the leak; he said he could not tell where 
it. was;° they had often searched, but could 
never find it,—that it was of no great conse- 
quence, but the pump was good for nothing. 
This communication, you will allow, was-not 
very consolatory; yet it answered one good 
purpose—zé relieved us, in some measure, from 
the dread of privateers. My servants, who were 
Catholics, and horridly frightened, were con- 
stantly on their knees. They put me in mind 
of what Forsrin, an Admiral in the time of 
Louis XIV., said to his sailors, who in a vio- 
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lent storm were recommending themselves to 
every Saint in the Calendar :—* Courage, my 
lads !’? said he, “ prayers are good things,—but 
Saint Pump: 1s the only Saint that can save us 
now.” rod J 
The town of Palermo is little more’ than four 
miles in circumference. Its principal beauty is 
derived from two streets perfectly strait, about a 
mile in length, that cut each other at right angles, 
from the center of which you see the four gates _ 
of the City. The Palaces are large, but not 
elegant; and are most. shamefully disgraced by 
paltry shops:on the ground floor. This is not 
uncommon in many parts of Italy, though to an 
Englishman it must without doubt appear | the 
height of barbarity: Though the Palaces are 
not well: furnished, they have mosaic: floors. 
The. Churches are neither remarkable without 
nor within. It is the population that will sur- 
prise you. In this small: compass: they reckon 
not less than two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The two principal streets are so crowded that 
coaches with difficulty can pass, and more 
coaches are kept than in any town of double. 
its size in Europe. -The environs are richly 
adorned with villas in a style of grandeur and 
magnificence rarely to be met with out of Eng- 
land. The high and rocky mountains that sur- 
sound them, have a romantic appearance, and, 

the 
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the first time at least, are seen with pleasure. 
The climate has little to recommend it, unless in 
winter. “The heat is excessive: the Siroc, which 
comes with a high wind from the south-east, the 
‘sun seldom making his appearance, is a hot blast 
from the coast of Africa that totally enervates 
you. In the month of September they set fire 
_ tothe stubbles for manure, the whole atmosphere 
is consequently heated, and if the Siroc happens 
at that time, it is perfectly intolerable. A friend 
of mine assured me FARENHEIT’s, thermometer 
rose to one hundred: and. nineteen. degrees: and 
a respectable English Lady, of unquestionable 
veracity, told:me, that during the Siroc she was 
called by ber. servant to see an extraordinary 
sight—the lead. on her terrace melted by the wind. 
While this horrid wind lasts, no one, who is-not 
obliged, ventures out of his house: the air is 
kept out as much as possible; not only the win- 
dows are kept closed in every apartment, but 
the window-shutters also; and it is the constant 
employment of the servants to sprinkle water on 
the floor.» Luckily it does not last long, and a 
refreshing breeze usually succeeds it. 

The legislative power is in the Sovereign ; the 
executive, in a Viceroy and three Courts of 
_ Justice. There is besides a Parliament, con- 
sisting of the Clergy, Barons, and Commonality, 
which assembles every fourth year by order of 

the 
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the King, to confirm the ancient donations (or 
free gifts), or to grant more. This meeting lasts 
three days, but it is not necessary they should 
follow successively ; the majority decide. Twelve 
Deputies are chosen to see their resolutions exes 
cuted, and. meet one day inthe week after- 
wards. It is said the King was about to insist 
on an additional sixty thousand crowns a month; 
but the necessity that has since obliged him to 
take refuge2in. Sicily, and the attachment the 
Palermitans' slew to-his person, have liberated 
them from this: heavy imposition, at least for the 
present, The revenue of the King is reckoned 
at two millions and a half of crowns. 7 
I fear the administration of justice, whether 
civil-or criminal, is not without. its exceptions. 
Three: trials:are necessary'to render a decision 
final: two: years is’ the shortest period; but 
where obstinacy is bent on its own ruin, there 
are instances of law-suits lasting*as long as the 
life of the parties. That you may form an idea 
of the spirit. of litigation in this country, you 
should be told that every family has its Procura- 
tore, Avvocato, and Perpadrone, engaged ‘annu- 
ally, and paid quarterly, whether employed or 
not; besides which, when they gain a cause, and 
recover an estate, they receive a whole. year’s 
income. ‘The rich retain many of each, that 
they may not be employed. against them. You 
will 
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will not be surprised, therefore, to hear that not 
less than thirty thousand lawyers gain a liveli- 
hood at Palermo.—The most probable way to 
lessen the number of law-suits, would be to 
lessen the number of lawyers; these gentlemen 
-must.eat, and they have nothing else to feed 
upon. a. 30) oi 

The criminal law of this country has an insu- 
perable defect.—-No sentence of death can be 
passed on a criminal unless he confesses his 
guilt: itis true, that to oblige him to this, he is 
kept forty:days closely confined on bread and 
water,—but when he can resist that inconveni-~ 
ency, he has no other punishment. 

When a criminal is condemned to die, he is 
allowed three days to prepare himself. During 
this time he is constantly attended by two Priests, 
and two Noblemen of a religious company, who 
make this ceremony an act of devotion. They 
not only administer every spiritual comfort, but 
indulge the prisoner in whatever he desires, and 
defray the expence themselves. Hanging is ad- 
mirably performed at Palermo, and the criminal. 
is sent out of the world, not only expeditiously, 
but to all appearance with as little bodily suffer- 
ing as possivle. Though my natural feelings 
incline me to avoid all scenes of misery, curio- 
sity led me, for the first time in my life, to see 
an execution of this kind, The ceremony was 

awful, 
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awful, but the suffering was short,—the prisoner 
no sooner mounted the ladder than he was 
turned off, and at the same instant one execu- 
tioner leapt on. his shoulders, and another hung 
at. his waist, till he expired. I doubt if any 
natural death, the apoplexy excepted, is attended 
with so little pain. Ifthe object of punishment 
be the removal of a criminal, surely it had better 
be performed in private ;—if it be to deter others 
by example, it should be rendered as horrible as 
possible. ‘This certainly had not that effect ; 
and were I to be hanged, I should wish it to be 
performed at Palermo=though I had rather live 
any where else. 

The Police'of the City is iris to a Noble- 
man of high rank, who takes ‘the title of Capz- 
tano, and. is considered as the head of the Nobi- 
lity. . His Court possesses all the rights of ‘the 
great criminal Court with regard to the trial and 
condemnation of criminals, even to death itself. . 
‘This office is usually continued two years, at the 
end of which the Capitano succeeds to the Prax 
torship. I heard of few: robberies, and: no 
murders, during my three months mieten at 
Palermo. | 

The Communita, or Senate, consists of ‘the 
Prator (Mayor), six Senators, and: the Sindix, 
or Procuratore del Publico; all are noble. 
These have the pcades ucts of the markets, 

as 
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as well with regard to the quality, as to the price 
which they fix themselves. The Bank, Hospi- 
tal, Monte di Pieta, the buildings, and the streets, 
are under their inspection, and the Officers be- 
longing to each are appointed by them. The 
three Judges that compose the Criminal Court 
of the Capitano, serve also for this of the Pretor, 
where such civil causes are tried as appertain to 
him and the Senate. 

I observed fewer beggars, sihiwriiKistcit tie the 
astonishing population of Palermo, than at Flo. 
rence; to which the Albergo dex Povert may in 
some degree contribute. This immense build- 
ing is divided into two equal parts, one of which 
is for the poor who cannot maintain themselves ; 
the other, which is for foundlings, girls only, is 
a sik manufactory, worthy the notice of a tra- 
veller. They are allowed a small proportion of 
what they earn; and when they marry, receive a 
dower of fifteen ounces. ‘They are not suffered 
to go out, nor are they very well kept at home. 
Three days in the week they are allowed half a 
pound of meat; the other four they must con- 
tent themselves, as they can, with a thin soup, 
and bread and cheese only. 

The commerce of Palermo consists chiefly of 
corn, oil, wine, rice, manna, sommacco, soda, 
silk, sulphur, salt, cotton, amber, and coral. 
You know Sicily, in the time of ancient Rome, 

. was 
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was considered as the Granary of the Republic; 
it still supplies a great part of Italy. Three 
sacks for one.is deemed sufficient to answer the 
purposes of seed, and home consumption; on 
an average they make from eight to ten; they 
have consequently much to dispose of. The 
quality of the grain I saw was much inferior to 
that of Tuscany. The corn is trod out by 
oxen or horses in the open air; it is there win- 
nowed by the wind, and kept afterwards, when 
they have no granaries, in pits under ground. 
In some parts I observe they sow wheat every 
other year; in others they take a crop of beans, 
and then wheat two years following. Grass 
comes of itself. Oats are little sowed. The 
ancients fed their horses with barley instead of 
oats; it is still the custom both here and at 
Naples; it is given them morning and evening, 
and, as it is heating, they have a feed of bran 
and herbs in the middle of the day. The farms 
are let as in England, which they prefer, not 
without reason I believe, to the Tuscan manner. 

Many plants are. peculiar to this island, and 
little known to the rest of Europe. The sugar 
cane is one of them. You who have concerns 
in America, where you have never been, may 
here make yourself acquainted with a plant from 
which you derive the principal part of your in- 
come. The Papyrus is also worthy your in- 
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quiry: it is a kind of reed which split into thin 
pieces, and joined together with a kind of gum, 
forms a hard smooth substance, on which the 
ancients wrote. Our paper, though made from 
rags, has taken its name: it is all that now re- 
mains to remind us of that ancient manufactory. 
Parchment was its immediate successor, and from 
its superior quality is hkely to remain for ever. 
The Herculaneum manuscripts are on Papyrus. 
Manna is produced in the months of July and 
August from a tree called Frasino. The Pis- 
taccio Nut is common here: it 1s reported of this 
tree that the female only bears fruit, and then 
only when the male is near. The Liquorizia is , 
a shrub, the root of which is the stick liquorice 
we used to eat at school. The Sommacco is 
used by the tanners. The Soda is a kind of 
grass, of which they make glass and soap. The 
leaves of the Palma Silvestris are twisted when 
dry, and make seats for chairs, &c.; and of the 
Aloe, which grows here toa considerable height, 
and whose bloom is beautiful, they make a thread 
much stronger than our pack-thread : the leaves 
of this tree being long and prickly, serve also as 
a fence against cattle. Fichi d’India, besides 
being good to eat, are also an excellent fence; 
the leaves are very large and very prickly; 
and so close that they admit of no passage through 
them--both are evergreens. They have also 
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the cotton tree: but one of the most retnarkable 
plants is Ja Musa, the leaves are of an extraors 
dinary size, and the fruit is in great estimation. 
The aromatic herbs render the honey famous, 
and I am told, that at Mazara they carry their 
bees in the night many miles distant, during the 
summer months, to feed on the wild thyme, which 
is there in the greatest abundance. The hedges 
near Palermo are adorned with a red flower of 
peculiar elegance—the Laurier Rose. 

Though my stay at Palermo was short, though 
I associated but little with the inhabitants, yet 
you will still expect some account of their cus- 
toms and manners. It shall be the subject of 
another letter. 
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LETTER XCI. 


| | Gees begin with the women. Marriage 
dowers are higher here than in Tuscany, and. 
pin-money has no fixed rule, but is more or less, 
according to the income of the husband. Wives 
- are better treated than in Italy. In ancient 
Rome, the wife, at her entrance into the house 
of her husband, was presented with all the keys 
except that of the cellar, which, as she was pro- 
hibited the use of wine, he prudently kept him. 
self.—In modern Rome they are not intrusted — 
with any keys at all. Here they are better 
treated :—-they not only can inherit—not only 
have a monthly allowance, sufficient to supply 
every necessary want, but are intrusted with the 
internal management of the family, as in Eng- 
Jand. | 
Education is as usual, a College or an Abbé 
for the boys, both bad; and a Convent for the 
girls. The Monastic life is particularly encou- 
VOL. Ile DD - rageq. 
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raged, and Nuns enjoy a degree of liberty at 
Palermo unheard of in any other country. They 
not only may go out of the Convent four days in 
the year, at their own choice, but have their villas, 
where they reside a month at a time. They have 
windows they can look out of; they have ter- 
races where they take the air, and enjoy the 
prospect; and, in one respect, these Vestal Vir- 
gins are better treated than those of ancient 
Rome,—they have not a similar punishment for 
incontinency: nor will you any longer pity them 
when you are told, that they may quit the veil if 
they can prove it was taken against their will, and 
the effect of obedience only. —We should rather 
pity ourselves, for if they are sincere in their 
professions, surely the love of Gop is more 
likely to render them happy and contented, than 
the love of man. 

Cavalier Serventes are not. compatible with 
Sicilian jealousy ; nor are love’s mysteries pub. 
licly revealed to profane eyes, as in most parts 
of Italy. If the fine ladies intrigue, they in- 
trigue at least with decency ; and many affect a 
virtue that have it not. They keep late hours, 
-and gamble immoderately, the women as well as 
the men. 

Princes are numerous, both here and at Na- 
ples. Their titles are for the most part expres~ 
sive of some quality, and have one advantage 

over 
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over ours—=they sound well. Clanérazil, if 1 
mistake not, is an English title—What an un- 
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harmonious sound is that, compared to Campo- 
florido, Leon-forte, Villa-ermosa, Castel di 
Mirto; and others of the Nobility of this 
country ! | 
The Palermitans live much at their ease on 
an income of four thousand crowns. There is, 
however, a great inequality, and some families 
are immensely rich. All that can afford it, pass 
the months of May and October in the country, 
and their villas are in a style of neatness and 
magnificence little seen in Italy. Of their hos- 
pitality I can give no account: the discontent 
with which I staid, and a determined resolution 
to depart at the first opportunity, prevented me 
from forming any intimacy. As to their lan= 
guage, though it is Italian, it is not easily under. 
stood, and they have expressions totally unintel- 
ligible to a foreigner. Ina letter from Siena I 
mentioned certain abbreviations in use among 
the Italians ;—here they are still more extraor- 
dinary. Agata, Concetta, which they call 
Agatuzza, Concetiuzza, as well as others ending 
in za, are all indiscriminately called tuzza. The 
men have their diminutives also: Nicolo they 
call Co Go. Salvatore, which they pronounce 
Salvature, Tu Tu. In short, an Italian cannot 
always understand a Sicilian. 
Dd! Pub- 
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Public diversions are not famous at Palermo. 
They have two Theatres, an Opera and a Co- ° 
medy, but both weré very indifferent. They 
have a Cassino, and Assemblies, to which fo- 
reigners, when once known, are readily admitted. 
The inhabitants live chiefly in the open air (I can 
speak of the summer only), The two principal 
streets, and the doors of the coffee-houses, are 
crowded in the day; but the Marino is the prin- 
cipal rendezvous at midnight. A Concert is 
performed there every night at the expence of 
Government. There they assemble, chiefly in 
couples, to enjoy the freshness of the night air 
by the sea side, and indulge in those familiarities 
‘that darkness is ever a friend to. It is probably 
this taste for nocturnal rambles that has rendered 
the Sicilians so famous for illuminations and fire- 
works: the former are only surpassed by the 
Illuminara at Pisa; the latter, by the Girandola 
at Rome. : 

The Flora* is the only public walk. This 
Garden, though small, is pleasant. Fresh air 
and sweet smells are never more acceptable than 
at Palermo. Arbours of lemon trees afford a 
constant shade in summer, and might encourage 
you, as they sufficiently denote the mildness of 


* Flora is the common name for every garden. 
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the climate, to pass a winter among them. A 

Botanic Garden is annexed, where you not only 
see the most curious productions of Sicily, but 
many exotics seldom to be met with in other 
countries. | | 

The Corso is at the Marino. The equipages 
are not elegant; and the horses, though well 
made and full of spirit, are very small. The 
Marino, considered as a Corso, is much too 
short for the carriages that regularly assemble 
there; but the prospect is delightful. The Bay 
_ Of Palermo is always beautiful, and was parti- 
cularly interesting when I saw it,—an English 
Fieet, tHE Heroes or THE NI ek, being all of 
them at anchor there. 

The fish at Palermo is excellent, and of various 
kinds. The Tunny and the Sword-fish are much 
esteemed, and’are both of them a most excellent 
substitute for flesh on a maigre day: you should 
see the former caught; the whole process is 
curious and entertaining. Butchers’ meat is but 
indifferent; you must entirely forget, my good 
Sir, the Roast Beef of Old England, for they 
have neither jacks nor chimneys. In many 
families the cookery is on a table, and the 
kitchen any where. Fruit, oranges excepted, is 
in general bad; and ices, which form one of the 
chief comforts of a hot country, are here abomi- 
nable; they are sweetened with manna, instead 
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of sugar. Accommodation at the inns is so bad 
that you should order your Banker to provide 
you a lodging before you arrive. — 

The Féte of Santa Rosalia, the fifteenth of 
July, is the great Festival at Palermo, and the 
time, without doubt, that the town appears to 
the greatest advantage. I was out of luck; it 
was put off on account of the absence of the 
King till his return. I saw the preparations 
only, which were truly magnificent; for the Féte 
itself, I must refer you to Baypone. If you 
_ have a day to spare, visit the Saint. You may 
go in your carriage to the foot of the mountain, 
and must be contented to ride on a jackass after- 
wards. On one side you have an admirable 
view of the town and the villas that surround it; 
and on the other, an extensive view of the sea. 
Santa Rosaxra is the Tutelary Saint of Paler- 
mo; her Statue is placed in the Grotto on the 
top of the mountain, where her bones were first 
discovered in the year 1624. Hither the good 
Catholics of all ranks occasionally resort out of 
' devotion;/and hither the incredulous, like your- 
self, come out of curiosity. The fine ladies are 
carried in sedan chairs. , | | 

Should you visit La Bagaria, you will be not 
a little astonished at the very extraordinary and 
particular taste of Prince Pataconra.—I shall 
not attempt to describe it. Jt Colle is another 

fashion 
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fashionable drive that will repay your trouble 
with the beauties of its situation, and elegance of 
the villas that surround it. Monreale, about five 
miles distant, should also be seen, if you have 
time to spare. : 

I have only one more excursion to propose to 
you,—a visit to the Capuchins’ Convent, where 
they have carried the art of pickling and preser- 
ving to the greatest perfection,—and where the 
inhabitants of Palermo wisely retire after they 
are dead.—The Figures stand all erect, skin and 
bone. After the first months are passed, they 
shew no alteration: and hither their friends and 
relations occasionally come to visit them. It is 
nota pleasant sight, but may be an useful lesson: 
and, to put you out of conceit with vanity, I can 
assure you, that a person lately dead, whom my 
Conductor pointed out.as one of the handsomest 
young men of Palermo, was, in the opinion of 
every person present, the most ugly and most 
disgusting figure there.—-So much for the dead ; 
a word or two more concerning the living, and 
I have done. 

Physicians gain less than the Lawyers at Pa. 
lermo: they are paid but four tarins a day (not 
quite eighteen pence English), and make two 
visits for it; at the second, they receive their 
fee. Barbers let blood, and are paid a third 
more than the Physician. I saw a remarkable 

instance 
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instance of longevity ina labouring man. He 
was ninety-five years of age: he walked upright, 
had almost all his teeth, and at ninety-two-let his 
hair grow. He drank no wine; and when in 
disposed, used no other remedy than a strict 
diet and warm water. His father lived to one 
hundred and five. 7 
The women of Palermo are not in general | 
handsome, though the Monte Leone, a Lady re- 
tired into a Convent, is a celebrated beauty ; 
and if you can see her before the Capuchins lay 
their hands on her, you will see her with plea- 
sure. Were I to judge of the men by the Gen- 
tleman in whose house I lodged, I should say 
they are well bred and well informed; but as I 
know full well how erroneous such general sup- 
positions are, I shall content myself with declar- 
ing, that the person I knew best is one of the 
~ most amiable men I ever met with; and I should 
esteem myself happy to meet him again in any 
other place.—I left Palermo with pleasure ; but 
I left him with regret. | 
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TETIER “ACIP 


T RETURNED to Rome yesterday from Na- 
ples. I shall repose myself for a few days, 
and then pursue my journey to England by the 
usual and beaten tract of other Travellers. I 
found a large packet of letters at my Banker’s. 


Two from you. The last without any date. — 


Another time, remember that Aucustus dated 
his letters to a minute. It is not without its use, 
and is sometimes necessary. Your question 
concerning Tasso and ArrosTo, is not easily 
answered. Had you asked which is the better 
Poet, it would be ridiculous in a foreigner to 
pretend to decide on an affair which has puzzled 
the best wits of Italy ; and even to this day, to 
the great honor of that country, remains unde- 
cided. But as you ask which I like best, it isa 
_ mere matter of opinion, and I have no difficulty 
in answering you. I shall tell you then, that as 
a book of amusement, to ope in any part, read 

a hu- 
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a humourous story, or beautiful description, and 
lay it down again, I prefer An1osto; but as an 
Epic Poem, to read seriously and attentively, 
from one end to the other, I meet with fewer 
interruptions, and less to condemn in T asso. 

I see plainly that you have read Barertri. 
You need not, however, place greater confidence 
in him than me. He writes with prejudice, 
and in more instances than one, has endeavoured 
to mislead. With regard to Italian, gallantry, it 
is certain we differ much. The guestion is, 
which comes nearest to the truth? One argu- 
ment which that gentleman uses in favor of 
Cicisbeism is, that as the passions of men ‘are 
every where the same, it is not to be supposed ~ 
that an Italian husband can look with indif- 
ference on a rival, the connection therefore must 
be innocent. However plausible this argument 
may appear, and though, without doubt, a hus- 
band may be found in the exact sisuation Ba~ 
RETTI describes, I cannot admit the conclusion 
he draws from it. I should be glad to know, 
how he is to help himself, when both the men 
and the women are all against him, and custom 
into the bargain. I know as well as he that the 
Cavalier Servente is not always the lover. Age, 
ugliness, or infirmities, may even render him 
unsuspected. Sometimes he continues a friend, 

alter he has ceased to love; gives the lady her 
| liberty, 
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liberty, and is free himself, but serves her in 
public as he did before. These must be the 
Cavalieri Serventes that Barerrt alludes to. 
The Italians, believe me, are no longer a jealous 
people. In a husband it is unpardonable, and 
only tolerated in a Cavalier Servente. I pre- 
sented R , who, to be sure, is monstrously 
ugly, to a Lady whose Cavalier Servente is re. 
markable for his jealousy. Our friend was re- 
ceived by him with such uncommon politeness 
that he has been out of humor ever since, and 
declares he will never enter the house again. 
You may visit a lady for six months without 
seeing her husband, and should you meet him 
there by accident, you will probably go out of 


the house again without suspecting him to be 
the master of it. An Italian husband is the best 
bred and most obliging person imaginable; I 
cannot say so much for a Cavalier Servente. 
That gentleman, though he hates your company, 
will never quit it, and had rather lose his dinner 
than leave you alone with his mistress. They 
sometimes, however, meet with their match.— 
A Lady, the other day, who wanted to speak a 
few words in private to a Gentleman present, 
after various unsuccessful attempts to get rid of 
her Cavalier Servente, who had the eyes of an 
. Arcus, hit at last on the following expedient: 
A child of hers, a boy about three years old, was 

standing 
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standing by her. All on a sudden, she pretended 


to smell a stink, and bid her Cavalier Servente 
take him out of the room. The boy declared 
he did not want: “* You do! You do!” cried 
Madam, holding her nose: “ Take him out, I 
say, nor suffer him to come in again till he is 
sweeter.”? The Lady then made an appointment 
with her new acquaintance for the next day. 

~ You ask if Italian Ladies are contented with 
one Cavalier Servente ?—Not always. Those 
who are provident have two, otherwise a Lady 
in distress might be calling out, Odd man! Odd 
man! \ike an Irish chairman. It would be 
well, indeed, if some were always within call to 
serve on an emergency; and for the box at the 
theatre, one of straw might answer the purpose 
as well, if not better than any other. 

The ladies of this country are more remark- 
able for constancy than fidelity. The first study 
is how to preserve their Cavalier Servente; the 
next, how to deceive him. I know a gentle- 
man who has served the same lady thirty years. 
It is not easy to leave off old habits. —The Duke 
of MopENA used to say— Ferz si, perche oggt 
no 2’? (If yesterday, why not to-day?) Thus 
age and ugliness steal on unperceivedly; and 
youth and beauty take their leave without being 
either missed or regretted.’ Love, it is true, 

, should always end in friendship; and so most 
pro- 
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probably it would, did it die a natural death ;— 
but how often is it destroyed, even in its infancy, 
by deceit or ill usage !—both incompatible with 
that esteem on which true friendship can only be 
founded. The Carnival, a dangerous time for 
Cavalier Serventes, frequently puts a finish to a 
connection that for many months before had 
been a mutual inconvenience. A celebrated wit 
of the last century said, the circumstance of his 
whole life that had given him the greatest plea- 
sure, was “ the rustling of a silk gown coming up 
stairs ;? and being asked which the next, re- 
plied, “the rustling of the same silk gown going 
down stairs again.’’ The life of a Cavalier Ser- 
vente is too insipidly uniform to enjoy either of 
these pleasant sensations. 

You ask if women are happier in Italy than 
in any other country >—Many will suppose them 
so, as they are more courted by the men.—They 
live besides in the best of climates—have no 
domestic concerns—are mistresses of their own 
persons—-go where they will—see whom they 
please—and if they commit a sin, have a conve- 
nient Priest ready to absolve them. These are 
the pleasures of their youthful days ; In their old 
age, many become devout, and go out of the 
world as contentedly as they lived in it. 

You inguire after your friend R and his 
friend the Countess P——, I am sorry to tell 


you, 
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you, that every thing in that quarter goes on 

worse than ever. An acquaintance of ours 

says— Let a woman alone, and, to the best of 

her understanding, she will do the worst she can 
for herself.”? So-severe a reflection on the sex’s 
judgment it would be difficult to credit, had we 
not many instances of its truth.—This amiable 

creature, educated for dependance, is never more 

at a loss, or so much in danger, as when sheracts 

for herself.~-The Countess, the tyrant of our 

friend R , is become a very slave to B 2 

The fact is, she now is most in love; and if ever 

you wish to know of two lovers which it 1s that 

governs, you have only to observe whzch loves 
the least.—The Countess governed R——; 

B now governs her. Our friend, though 

he raves at the conduct of his mistress, loves her 

still—Perfida sed quamvis perfida cara tamen, 

Though I pity him, I do not approve his con- 

duct.— Jealousy as frequently proceeds from 

vanity, as love; otherwise we should redouble 

our attentions to regain the affections of a mis- 

tress, instead of taking the readiest means to 

render ourselves disagreeable. For three whole 

days R has thought fit to absent himself 

out of jealousy ;—two had been one too many. 

-——It has taught the Lady what, before that time, © 

she could not have believed—that he is no 

longer necessary toher happiness. The Coun- 
tesa, 
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tess is no novice: she has heard “ qu’un clo 
chasse laure? and an artful Italian, who is far 
from handsome (men of intrigue, in general, are 
more indebted to art than nature), has stepped 
in, and our friend is discarded. It is said, “ que 
les absens ont toujours tort ;"—a remark never 
more true than in affairs of love.-—He who 
wishes to make up a quarrel, let him not put it 
off too long. : 


With regard to your young friend L ne 
is in less danger than you seem to think. It is 
true, that he is foolishly fond of a Roman girl, 
beautiful as an angel, but poorer than a church- 
mouse; and very possibly, had he it in his power 
at the present moment, would willingly marry her. 
I hear he sets out to-morrow for Naples. He 
has not consulted me about his departure ;—he 
is perfectly right not to ask the opinion of an- 
other, when he is determined to follow his own. 
However, let him but leave Rome, and I have 
no doubt that he will forget her before he re- 
turns; or at least will so far recover his right 
senses by along absence, that he will be sur- 
prised at his own folly. Men allow themselves 
too great a latitude in love affairs, and women 
are too credulous. I have no more faith in a 
lover’s vows, than in a sick man’s dreams. A 
neighbour of mine, in Dorsetshire, received a 


letter from his son, who was then in America, to 
Oren: | ask. 
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ask his consent to marry a woman he had fallen 
in love with; ahd, as usual in such cases, assured 
his father was the only woman upon earth that 
could make him happy. As the match was an 
imprudent one in point of interest, some time 
was taken to consider of it; but before the father 
could write an answer, a second letter came 
from his son, to inform him ¢hat he had married 
another woman. 
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U you made Siena a visit during your resi- 
& dence at Florence, and came afterwards to 
Rome by Perugia, without doubt you will return 
by the way of Loretto: a place so famous, the 
long wished-for object of many a bare-footed 
Pilgrim, you may be glad to see, whatever be 
your indifference about the Lady herself. None 
of the towns on this road will detain you long, 
though in some are remains of antiquity that 
deserve attention; and in others, Pictures’ that 
an admirer of painting may see with pleasure. 
The country in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
is a desart when compared with Naples or Tus- 
cany. Agriculture is not encouraged, and much 
of the land lies untilled; for the husbandman is 
ever sparing of his labor when not permitted to 
- inake the most of its produce. A Commercio 
_ Libero, under proper restrictions, is necessary to 
cultivation; and exportation is good policy, 
WM Obs LI. BOE when 
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when abundance renders the value of the com= 
modity below the fair and honest price between 
man and man. There isa price in every coun-~ 
try that the laborer can afford to pay; bread, 
the first necessary of life, should never exceed 
it: but the advantage of a good season should be 
in favor of the ‘cultivator, whom a storm may 
injure, or a blight ruin. Were the Sovereign of 
a little State to keep in his own granaries a suf- 
ficient quantity of corn to prevent an artificial , 
scarcity, he might permit exportation without 
danger; he would improve his country, enrich 
his subjects, and be truly the Father of his 
People. 7 
Civita Castellana is the first town on the An- 
cona road deserving of notice. Some tell you 
it is the ancient Veia; others think it Fescen- 
nium, where Camixuus gave that amiable in- 
stance of honor and generosity. Is it not ex. 
traordinary that Veia, which, like another Troy, 
withstood a ten years’ siege, should be so com- 
pletely annihilated that antiquarians are not 
agreed on the spot on which it stood. 
 Narni was the country of Nerva. This town, 
strongly fortified by nature, was of considerable 
importance in the time of ancient Rome. You 
may visit, if you have time, the remains of an 
ancient bridge of Aucustus. 
: Terni was the country of Tacitus. Here 
also 
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also aré some remains of antiquity; but the 
principal object is the Cascade some miles dis~ 
tant from the town. ‘The river Velino falls two 
hundred and fifty feet perpendicular into the 
Nera, The rocks on which it falls greatly cons 
tribute to the picturesque beauty of a scene 
which pencils have faintly imitated, but no pen 
can describe. Between Terni and Spoletto you 
pass the Somma, the highest of the Apennines. 
For the ascent, which is both very long and very 
steep, you must take oxen. 

Spoletto, the Capital of Umbria, is famous for 
having resisted the victorious army of Hanni- 
BAL after the battle of Trasymene. ‘ Hannibal 
CLS1S ad Trasimenum Romanis, urbem Romam 
infenso agmine petens, Spoleto magna suorum 
clade repulsus, msigni fuga porte nomen fecit.”? 
Porta Fugd, the name of an ancient gate, now 
in the middle of the town, adorned with such an 
inscription, does infinite honor to so inconsider- 
able a place. 

Between Spoletto and F chong! you pass the 
ancient Clitumnus, once famous for the white 
cattle that fed on its banks, and were sacrificed 
at the Roman triumphs. On this road is an 
ancient Temple. At Foligno ‘see the Cupola, 
of Bramante, and the famous Picture eu) = 
PHAEL. : 

Tolentino and Macerata possess P racking: I 
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believe, that need stop your progress. Would 
you amuse an idle hour at the expence of super- 
stition, read the History of the Lady of Loretto. 
I have neither time nor patience to relate the 
miraculous travels of the Santa Casa, which, like 
a balloon, flew through the air—from Nazareth 
to Dalmatia, and from thence to Loretto, in the 
year 1294; nor shall I pretend to describe the 
treasures it contains:—the Virgin, her Gown, 
and her Porringer, are all objects of venera- 
tion. The town is not more than three miles 
‘from the sea; nor do I think a less miracle than 
that which brought the Lady hither, could save 
her on a sudden and unexpected attack from her 
enemies, the Infidels. ‘The Temple of Apollo 
at Delphos, once famous for the treasures it con- 
tained, was pillaged: it is wonderful how this 
has escaped. It is true, all who enter armed are 
excommunicated ; but I fear those who enter 
with evil intentions, pay little regard to excom- 
munication. I was concerned to think of this 
useless treasure, and see so many bare-footed, 
miserable wretches that surrounded it.—Her 
rival, Notre Dame des Hermities, in Switzerland, 
is said to receive, one year with another, not less 
than a hundred thousand pilgrims. . There also 
is the tempting invitation of a promised absolu- 
tion for every sin. Crucifixes, Madonnas, Co- 
ronas, &c, &c. are the chief trade. of Loretto, 

and 
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and you will do well to make a provision of 
them for your Catholic friends in England. 

At Ancona visit the Port, and admire a tri- 
umphal arch which, though robbed of its orna- 
ments, will be approached with reverence for 
the sake of Trajan, to whose memory it was 
erected. 

Senigaglia is famous for an annual Fair in the 
month of July. Hither Italian merchants come 
from all parts of Italy to dispose of their mer- 
chandize; and idlers assemble to partake of the 
merriment of a fair which lasts a fortnight, and 
of an Opera that is sometimes excellent. | 

Fano is so called from a Temple of Fortune 
that formerly stood there. Here you sce a Tri- 
umphal Arch said to be of the time of Aucus- 
Tus: and not far distant from the town is the 
river Métaurus, near to whose banks Asprasat, 
brother to Hannisar, was killed, and his 
whole army destroyed. This battle was of the 
utmost consequence to Rome, and probably 
saved her from the ruin with which she was 
threatened. 

In the neighbourhood of Pesaro is a little 
Republic, which took its name from San Ma- 
RINO, a famous Hermit of Dalmatia, who 
choosing this mountain for his habitation, drew 
together a great number of people, and formed 
a Republic which has already lasted upwards of 

| One 
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one thousand one hundred years. I know/no 
Republic so likely to last for ever.—Luxury 
and expence, which weakened, and at length 
destroyed, the Commonwealths of Athens and of 
Rome, are ‘little to be feared by these moun- 
taineers: nor are they in danger, like modern 
Republics, from the jealousy of their neigh. 
bours, that can neither dread their power, nor 
envy their possessions ; the whole territory.is not 
more than two leagues in diameter, and contains 
about five thousand inhabitants. 

Rimini was the Capital of Cisalpine Gail: ; ta 
older than Rome, and was once its rival in 
power. Here are some remains of the Amphi- 

theatre, and of the Pharos of the ancient Port, 
~ now at least a mile distant from the sca. The 
Triumphal Arch, erected by Tisertius in honor 
of Aucusrus, 1s worth your secing; and the 
Bridge of Marble built by Aucustus, is one of 
the most handsome, and best preserved, of anti-. 
quity. .In the Square is an antique pedestal, 
from whence they pretend that Czsar haran- 
sued his soldiers, after he had passed the Rubi- 
con. Rimini was the ancient Ariminum, the 
first town Casar took on his march to Rome, 
Here ended the Flaminian way, and the Emilian 
began. Arezzo and Rimini were the two prin- 
cipal posts that defendedythe Roman State. 

In the neighbourhood of Rimini, two women 

on | who 
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who kept a public-house at the time of the 
famine in the sixteenth century, killed the tra~ 
vellers who slept there, and fed on their bodies. 
They had already killed seventeen; the eigh- 
teenth was lucky enough to awake at the very 
instant they were going to murder him. He 
made them confess the number they had thus 
killed and eaten, and afterwards slew them 
both. | | 
Ravenna, while Rome flourished, was one of 
the best Ports in the Adriatic; but since its de. 
cline, the sea has scornfully retired soine miles 
distant. A strong situation in the midst of 
marshes, rendered this City so formidable that 
it rivalled even Rome itself. The pusillanimous 
Honorivus, who would have made a better 
Friar than Emperor, here hid his dastard head ; 
and, during the wars of Betrsarivus, Ravenna 

was considered of the first consequence. It was 

_ the residence of the Gothic Kings. Tuzoporic, 
a respectable character, worthy of better times ; 
whose greater love of the arts, and greater en- 
couragement of learned men, might shame many 
modern Princes, died and was buried here. His 
tomb is still remaining. Here the divine Dante 
breathed his last, having been banished his coun-= 
try for his steadiness to the Brancui party, 
whose cause he had espoused. From hence you 
have 
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have seven posts and a half to Chiozza, where 
you may embark for Venice. » | 
From Bologna to Venice you may go various 
ways. Lovers of painting prefer the road to 
Ferrara by Cento, "on account of thé Pictures of 
GveErcino, who was born there, Economists 
embark at Bologna, or even at Ponte di Lago 

Oscuro, and save much expence and trouble. 
Should you visit Ferrara, remember it was 
the residence of Ariosto, and the prison 
of Tasso;—-that it was a place of conse-+ 
quence under the ancient Dukes, miserable as it. 
“is at present in.the hands of the Church. The 
town, though large, does not contain thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants; and of late years has been 
more famous for sword-blades and fencing-mas- 
ters, than for genius or learning. GuUARINI 
was also of Ferrara; cotemporary with Tasso, 
copier of the Aminta, and rival in more ways | 
than one. - 3 i. . 
_ Qn the road from Rimini to Bologna there-is 
little to remark, and, I believe, nothing to 
detain you. You pass the Rubicon, which 
some think the Prsatello;. if so, the famous 
Rubicon, boundary of the Cisalpine Gaul, 
whose waters it was death to pass at the head of 
an army without the consent of the Senate; and 
on whese bank the intrepid Casar stopped and 
hesi« 
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hesitated, before he plunged his country into the 
horrors of a civil war; is now become a trifling 
insignificant stream, easily passed, and _ little 
noticed. 

Cesena is famous at the present moment for 
the birth of Pope Pio VI. ;—a’ short-lived 
honor.—It is not with Popes, as it is with 
Poets; nor do we see cities contend for the 
honor of having given them birth after they are 
dead. 

Faenza is famous for its earthenware, and for 
having given its name (Fayence) to that kind of 
porcelain in France;—a name that will probably 
last. when that of Braschi shall be forgotten. 
My next shall be from Venice. | 
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LETTER XCIV. 
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? b hae eee ce one of the most flourish- 

ing cities in Italy, is far from being the 
most ancient. A parcel of little Islands in the 
Adriatic Gulph, secure in their insignificancy, 
and difficult of access, tempted some fugitives 
from Padua to take refuge there when the furious 
Arrina, Flagellum Dei, over-ran the rest of 
Jtaly. Such was the obscure beginning of this 
famous Republic; who, from fishermen, became 
merchants; increased in wealth; increased in 
fame; and, notwithstanding every effort of their 
Genoese rivals, became the first maritime power 
in the world. The City of Adria, an Etruscan 
colony, in possession of an excellent Port in that 
sea, to which it had given its name, submitted, 
in the beginning of the tenth century, to the 
superior force of a new rival, and was entirely 
destroyed. The Crusades, those most detestable 
of all wars, where a host of fanatics made a merit 
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of the murders they committed, as if it were 
, possible the Divinity could be pleased at the 
destruction of his creatures ;—the Crusades, 
which in the eleventh century were the ruin of 
many Powers in Europe, were of infinite service 
to the Venetians. They, jointly with the Geno- 
" ese, transported. these bigoted fools to their de- 
struction, and filled their own coffers. As their 
commerce increased, their conquests extended, 
and the power of the Venetian State was acknow- 
ledged from Istria to the very center of the 
Archipelago. On the Continent the neighbour. 
ing cities, inferior in wealth, unequal. in force, 
submitted one after another to this rising State, 
whose dominion extended itself on every side, 
though the jealousy of other Princes did not 
always permit her to retain the conquests she 
had made. The neutrality the Venetians at 
present observe in the disputes of Europe, are 
the surest means to preserve the valuable pos. 
sessions they so rapidly acquired, and to con- 
tinue the blessings of peace, which they have so 
long enjoyed. 

The town of Venice will. sumprise you, but 
not please you long. A man of an active turn 
cannot live contented where he can take no 
exercise :—where a horse is as great a curiosity 
as a camel, and a coach as great a rarity as a 
balloon ;—where his only equipage is a covered 

boat, 
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boat, dismal as a hearse;* and where, if he 
trusts to his legs, he risks at every instant falling 
into the seas In short, no animal that is not 
web-footed, can enjoy itself long at Venice. I 
must also add,: that the’ climate is not the most 
temperate of Italy; the air not the most whole 
some, and the water execrable:—that you can 
have no society with the Venetian Nobility, if 
you frequent a Foreign Minister: that your 
steps are watched—your conversation repeated 
and though your person be not in danger if you 
have common sense, and common discretion ; 
yet I confess that nothing less than being an 
Inquisitor of State myself would satisfy me in a 
country where the person of every man is at his 
mercy without controul :—nor can property be 
said to be secure where justice is not impartially 
administered. © This is not a favorable descrip- 
tion ;——the-worst side of the ‘medal lay a ah 
most: let us now reverse it. 

The Pictures of Canaretti give no bad 
idea of the appearance of Venice. ‘The Canals, 
the Bridges, the Gondolas, and the Palaces, are 
nearly as they are there represented, and at first 
sight strike a traveller with astonishment and 


* Gondolas are painted black, and covered with black 
cloth. 
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admiration. . The stranger who comes at the 
Ascension, which is the season of the year most 
favorable at Venice, and passes his ten days 
only, may quit it with regret. He has the 
diversions of a Fair to occupy every idle hour. 
He has the Pictures of Trrian, of Tinrorer, 
of Paut Verongesg, and of other great, masters 
of the Venetian School to see: he has the archi- 
tecture of PaLiapio to admire.* The day of 
the Ascension, the Lord Mayor’s show of Ve. 
nice, is as well as any other ridiculous sight that 
draws idle people together. He may stare at 
the gaudy Bucentaur; and will laugh at the © 
pompous ceremony of the Doge’s Nuptials with 
the Adriatic, if he consider the infidelity of the 
Bride. If pleasure be his aim, amusements, 
public and private, court his acceptance. —The- 
atres stand open to receive him, and beauty 
beckons him from her window. He may live 
here with less restraint than in Tuscany: and 
whether he visits a Countess, or a courtesan ; 
whether the visit be long or short, it is equally 
indifferent to the Government of Venice, who, 
have more good sense than to. meddle in 


* This artist, as well as Cana VAGGIOS: was a Common 
- laborer. His superior genius was. discovered by accident, 
and he was sent to Rome to study. 
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matters which do not concern the welfare of | 
the state. Out of good policy they promote 
amusements of every kind, and are never so 
well contented, as when the people are amused. 

‘The Statesman will be tempted to consider the 
nature of a Republic that, from a democracy, 
became an aristocracy, and has already lasted 
more than thirteen centuries. He will see a 
Doge with the. trappings of Sovereignty, but 
without the power,—a slave to the Senate, and a 
slave for life; and will seek in vain for those 
douceurs that ambition holds out to the folly of 
man as a recompence for the sacrifice of his 
liberty. a 

In the Gran Consiglio, where the Legislative 
Power resides, who elect the Doge, and other 
Magistrates, and out of which body the Senate, 
and the three Great Colleges, are formed. In 
the Gran Consiglio, instead of a general assem- 
bly of the Citizens, he will see a partial assem- . 
bly of Nobles only, and a perfect aristocracy. 

In the Pregadi, or Senate, to whom the Exe- 
cutive Power belongs: in the Pieno Collegio, 
who prepare Memorials, &c. &c. for their in- 
spection: in the Collegio dei dieci, who watch 
over the security of the State, and are respon- 
sible to no one for their actions: in the persons 
of the three Inquisitors, who, when they think, 
fit, can exert more than dictatorial tyranny: he 

will 
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will see an Oligarchy, as an Italian would say 
“ della e buona.’? But, whatever be his opinion 
of the principle, he will respect at least the firm. 
ness and energy of the Venetian Government ; 
and when they present the Doge to the people 
for their acceptation, will prefer the manly “ Che 
vt pracera’’ (who will please you), to the more 
humble and more dangerous ** Se vz piace’? (if 
it so please you), of former times, _ 
In the Senate he will find that two or three per 
sons, by choice words and elegant sentences, 
- direct the multitude, and will admire the force 
of eloquence: and if an enemy to long plead- 
ings, better adapted to mislead than convince, he 
will admire the wisdom of the Courts of Justice 
which confined each pleader to three quarters of 
an hour.* He will shudder when he sees the De~ 
nonzie Segrete, where the honor and safety of 
each inhabitant are exposed to the attack of 
authorized and sometimes interested informers; 
but what respect will he not feel for a Govern 
ment who proceed with such lenity and circum. 
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| *-A Gentleman, in a cause of great importance, desired 
permission to plead for himself. It was readily granted, 
and he began his discourse with a compliment on the 
Venetian Government ; on their various successes by sea 
and land, &c. &¢. His sand in the mean time ran out 
before he had said one word for himself, and he lost his 
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spection, that the innocent man has nothing to 
fear? He will be astonished at a Police where 
ten Senators, without the support of a single 
soldier, keep in order one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants. If despotic, and at the 
same time timid,—if he tremble while he 
punishes, he will approve the short duration of 
an office on which perhaps their personal secu- 
rity principally depends. If his principles be 
Republican, he will wish the people had some 
share in the Government, and will lament the 
loss of their Tribunes ; but if he be unpreju- 
diced, he will allow that those Republics have 
most stability where the people have least influ- 
ence.—The Government of Sparta out-lived 
that of Athens: the Aristocracy of Venice has 
already out-lived the Republic of Rome.. The 
people under every Government are more or 
less oppressed. The art of ruling is to keep 
them in good humour; and in this he will find 
the Venetian rulers more expert than the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. If he has observed the little 
obedience paid to the laws in a neighbouring 
State, owing to their continually varying, he will 
respect a Government where Magistrates are 
appointed to watch over and enforce them: and 
if half poisoned, or half starved, by a Commercio 
Libero, he will rejoice that the wisdom of the 
Venetian State provides against unwholesome 
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food, and unreasonable prices. If he is a friend 
to toleration, he will be pleased to see the Papal 
Power, that Imperium in Imperio, which has disa 
turbed the peace of more than one Government, 
controuled by the wisdom of the Senate: and if 
he has read of the enormities committed by the 
Holy Inquisition, he will rejoice at the restraint 
which the humanity of the Venetians has laid 
upon their machinations. Enthusiasts will still 

find religious processions, and sacred music, to 
_ keep their sensibility awake; and bigots may see 
relics that even a Pope might envy :—while the 
modern Frenchman, who has less religion than 
patriotism, will prefer the armour of Henri le 
Grand to the arm of Saint Luxe, or body of 
Saint Mark. 
_ Casar will smile to see a Pope’ setting his 
foot on the neck of an Emperor ;* and may re- 
flect with pleasure that it is not probable he 
should ever trample upon another. He who 
has no other pre-eminence than that which 
chance has given, royal birth, may enjoy a mo- 
mentary triumph in a Regata.T The. timid 
Prince will view with envy a City that has 
nothing to fear froma foreign enemy; and the 

* The representation of it, if I mistake not, is at Saing 
> Mark’s. 


+ Boat-race; a féte usually given at the arrival of a 
Sovereign Prince, 
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provident will take an useful lesson from. the 
rebellion of Bayamonre, and prepare against 
internal accidents before they happen. 

The Financier, when he considers the situ- 
ation of Venice, will rejoice that neither army 
nor navy are necessary to defend it; and will 
compute with pleasure the surplus on the forty 
millions of French livres, supposed to be the 
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annual revenue of the-State;—I say supposed, 
for it would be unsafe for a stranger to appear 
too busy in the inquiry. | 

The Soldier will not lament that the army is 
inconsiderable, when he is told that a Senator. is 
to direct its operations: and a Sailor, ‘of what- 
ever other nation he be, may view with pleasure 
an inoffensive arsenal, and an inactive fleét.i1i0 

The prudent Citizen, who looks on a standing 
army with a jealous eye, will applaud the vigi- 
lance of a Police which renders it unnecessary: 
and Morality, which ever prefers prevention to 
punishment, will wink at the means by which it 
is effected. 

_The Merchant will look back to the foreign 
trade that once filled the coffers of the State, 
and proudly point out the loss of her conse- 
quence in Europe from the loss of her com- 
Mercer 

The American will reflect on the comparative 
strength of the Child and Parent; and draw 
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some inferences in favor of his own diso 
dience. D 

The Painter may improve his colouring by 
the famous Masters of the Venetian School; 
and the Sculptor will approach with reverence 
the marble Lion of the Pireum, and the ee 
Horses of the Temple of the Sun. 09 

The Musician will sce with satisfaction: ie 
progress of his favorite art; and at the’Conser~ 
vatorios may listen with unusual ‘pleasure to the 
grumbling of a double. Bass when ‘played! upon 
by the delicate fingers of a beauty of fifteen. >. 

‘He who follows: Mi. Gravy’s rule—% Zme 
quodcunque emendum esizr wilk how! forget:the 
Theriaque de Venise; 4a medicitie aio! family: 
should be without.. He ‘may also ‘find'*books 
unheard of in other parts of Italy.—-If he’ is a 
Bon Vivant, let him buy Phe coe any cage 
by his abstemiousness. > SOLU 

The Homme a bonne fortune, half tuined By | 
his petite maison at Paris, may here find ladies 
who take that expence upon themselves: and 
those fashionable mortals who never go.to bed 
till thé sun rises, will not be at a loss for com- 
- pany in their midnight revels. Those idlers who 
require variety in their amusements, may fre- 
quently see a Preacher on one side the square, 
and a Mountebank on the other: and the Eco- 
nomist, when tired of walking, calls a Gondola, 
ee FF and 
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and his equipage is in every respect as good as 
that of the richest Senator. 

The Etourd: may take a lesson of prudence 
from the Gondolier, who wisely looks before 
him as he rows; and the bashful Lover, when 
shut up with his Mistress in a Gondola, will not 
complain should he find himself in the dark. 
- Those whose limited circumstances do not ad- 
mit of rich apparel, will not be sorry that it is 
prohibited; and those who with difficulty can 
provide any apparel at all, will find their conve- 
nience in:a town where, six months out of the 
twelve, they may go in. masquerade. The 
Gambler who is ashamed of his profession, and 
may wish to conceal his person, may win or lose 
a fortune in disguise: and Woman, if true that 
she is at heart a rake, may be in raptures with 
a country where she can indulge every caprice 
without censure; and where a mask covers the 
blush of modesty, should she have any re- 
maining. ? 
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~“LETTER XCV. 
mn 


ADUA is twenty-five miles from Venice. 

- From Fusina you may go by land. If you 
go by water, stop and see some of the beautiful 
villas on the banks of the Brenta. 

Padua is an ancient City; large, depopulated, 
and melancholy; deploring still the loss of her 
former splendor, and suffering more unwillingly 
perhaps than any other of the Venetian States, 
the oppression of an ungrateful Child that she 
herself had reared. Insignificant as the Paduans 
appear at the present moment, they were once 
famous both in arms and letters: there is no 
longer question of the one, and the other is said 
to be on the decline. As for the town itself, - 
unless you visit it at the time of the Fair, you 
will think the plague had carried off one half of | 
the inhabitants. They have then a good Opera, 
: Horse Races, and other diversions. It was the 

tow to drive round the Course on a full gallop 
in 
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in a two-wheeled cabriolet, with a pair of horses 
-and a postillion.—I went once; but I neither 
liked my friend’s cabriolet, his horses, nor his 
postillion, who kept constantly blowing a German 
post-horn, and made noise enough to frighten 
away a thousand devils. His Running-footman 
also gave me some concern, who was ready to 
sink under the heat and the fatigue. <A fat 
Venetian told me he had driven twenty times 
round the Course on a full gallop ;—I hope, for 
the sake of humanity, that he told a lie. The 
exercise was more wholesome for his Excellency 
than his. Running-footmen, who were reduced to 
skin and bone. 

In the Cathedral, and other churches, are 
some good pictures. The Madonna by Gui- 
otro belonged to PetTrarcu, when Canon of 
the Cathedral, to which he bequeathed it as a 
legacy. In the Church of ‘Arena is a picture of 
Hell by the same Author, for which Danre is 
said to have given the idea. 

Sant’? ANTONIO was Of Lisbon, but is buried 
here.—You will be expected to admire his 
miracles. This is not Sant’ Antonro del Porco, 
but Sant’? Antonio di Padua, one of the most 
illustrious Saints in Italy,—for whose sake the 
poor beg as regularly in the Venetian State, as 
in Tuscany for the Madonna, and the Cinque 
piaghe di Fest. 

Il 
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Ij Salone (the Town Hall) is immense. Ac- 
nis to La Lanos three hundred feet long, 
one hundred wide, and one hundred high :-—it is 
therefore considerably bigger than Westminster 
Hall, which has been thought the biggest room in 
Europe. You are shewn the Bust of another 
Lucretia, who fell a martyr to her chastity, —I. 
forget whether this Lady stabbed herself before 
the act was committed, or after. You are also 
shewn a Painting to commemorate an event not 
less wonderful,—a_ wife who suffered death on 
the tomb of her husband, rather than submit to 
the embraces of a gallant. 

The University is the most ancient in Italy. 
It was once celebrated for the Belles Lettres, 
and has produced many famous men. If at 
present it be less resorted to by Students, the 
town is also less disturbed by the unwarrantable 
excesses they are said to have committed. The 
Specula, from whence you have an extensive 
view of the adjacent country, is well furnished 
with astronomical instruments. A noble Vene- 
tian lately made it a visit; the Professor who 
shewed it him boasted of the goodness of a tele- 
scope he had just received from England, but 
lamented that the horizon was not clear.—‘ No¢ 
clear J’? replied his Excellency, “ noé clear !— 
then why don’t you get another from England 2” 
A Venetian of the same cast, who left Venice 
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for the first time, arrived at Padua by water, and 
ordered a post-horse, but desired “ 2¢ might be 
along one, as they were five of them.” 

Padua was the birth-place of Livy, that ele- 
gant but too credulous Historian, whose works 
have already out-lived seventeen centuries: and 
the residence of Tartini, that excellent Musi- 
cian, who gave a fuller tone to the fiddle by 
introducing larger strings. He was also an Au- 
thor,—-and I fancy not without a share of that 
wildness attributed to his profession, for he 
wrote to a friend of mine at Florence, a man of 
letters, to acquaint him that he had squared the 
circle. Near to that of Livy, is the Portrait of 
Prerro Apone, a Doctor suspected, in the days 
of ignorance, to have been a Magician.—He was 
thought to have possessed the seven liberal arts 
by the means of seven familiar spirits which he 
kept closely corked up in bottles. 

I remember little of the trade and commerce 
of Padua, except that the cloth is famous. 
Martrat tells us it was not less so in the time 
ef the Romans, The castor is excellent. 

‘From Padua to Vicenza are two posts. Vis 
cenza flourished in the early days of the Roman 
Republic; was plundered, with. the other towns 
of Italy, by the Goths and Lombards ; and, like 
them, was successively a victim to powerful 
neighbours and intestine divisions, till the begin- 
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hing of the fifteenth century, when she threw 
herself under the protection of Venice. ' 

The town is four miles in circumference, anid 
contains about thirty thousand inhabitants. J1 
- Teatro Olimpico, built in imitation of the ancient 
Theatre, is the chef d’euvre of PaLLapio, who 
was born here. The country is very fruitful: 
they tell you it produces more corn in one year 
than it can consume in three. A considerable 
silk manufactory contributes not a little to enrich 
the inhabitants. The machine that winds off 
the silk deserves your notice. I observed one 
particularity in the dress of the Gentlemen: 
when in mourning they wear a black crape sash 
round the waist, with coloured clothes.—-Why 
not as proper as the black crape worn on the 
arm of an Officer? In the neighbourhood are 
many elegant villas. I saw a labyrinth in one of 
them, not like that of Crete,—nor was the pre- 
caution of THerseus necessary; indeed, if it 
had, I might have remained there till this time, 
for I had no Artapne to help me out. From 
Vicenza to Verona are three posts and a half. 

In the civil wars of Vireriius and Vespa. 
s1AN, Verona was a place of the first conse- 
quence. ‘Two famous battles have been also 
fought not far distant from the walls of the town, 
and so nearly on the same spot, though at the 
distance of so many years, that the very bones of 
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the slain are’said to have been intermixed one 
with the other,—that of Marius against the Cim- 
brians; and that of Stzlicon against the Goths 
under Araric. Also in this neighbourhood 
ConsTanTINE shewed much personal bravery, 
and was entreated by his Officers not to expose 
a life so necessary to them all;—no bad lesson 
for those to whose superior skill the conduct of 
a whole army is entrusted. After the fall-of the 
~ Roman Empire, Verona partook of the fate of 
Vicenza; and, like that city, to prevent greater 
evils, gave herself to the Venetians. Orway 
took his plot of ‘* Venice Preserved’’ from the 
discovery of the Spanish Conspiracy in the year 
1618: and SuHaxespeare his “ Romeo and 
Juliet”? from the enmity of two families of Ve- 
rona, the Capelletii and the Mantecchz ; the 
reality of which tragedy, though it has been 
much doubted, 1s confirmed by many Authors. 
The town of Verona is about six miles in 
circumference; is situated on a plain, and divided 
by the Adige. One of the bridges is remark- 
able for the span of the arches, the largest of 
which is not less than one hundred and forty 
feet: that of the Rialto, by PaLLapio, so much 
talked of, is only eighty-nine. The Amphi- 
theatre, thought to have been built about the 
time of DrocLesiANn, is in good preservation. 


The Veronese are wisely attentive to keep this 
monu- 
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monument of antiquity entire: while the Romans 
not only neglected theirs, but were shamefully 
busy for many years together in pulling down 
and carrying away the materials. The form is 
oval, and said to contain twenty-five thousand 
people. I once saw a comedy acted in the 
Arena: the benches were covered with people, 
and I endeavoured as»much as possible to per- 
suade myself I was surrounded by the heroes of 
antiquity ;—-a ViTELLius, perhaps, might have 
been found, but nota Marius. 

The Museum of Antiquities, if you are a 
connoisseur, will agreeably employ more than 
one morning. The Petrefactions found at Monie 
Bolca, in this neighbourhood, are wonderful ; not 
the least extraordinary of which are some of 
fishes, unknown in these seas, and found in those 
of Otaheite. The bust of the Marquis Marret, 
erected while he was alive, and removed at his 
eae request, has since been replaced, and 

a proof of the humility with which real merit 
is usually accompanied. In the Churches and 
Palaces you will see some good pictures by 
Paut VERONESE, who, with the great names of 
Vespasitan, Trirus, the elder Priny, Cor- 
NELius NeEpos, CaTULLUs, VITRUVIUS, and 
the Marquis Marrei, is the boast of Verona. 

The Government, like that of Vicenza, is 
under the controul of Venice. The number of 
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inhabitants amount to about fifty thousand. The 
commerce of the town is confined chiefly to 
corn, cloth, and silk. | 

In this neighbourhood are the Mineral Waters 
of Caldiero, whose baths are recommended as a 
remedy for barrenness in women; but, like 
those of Pisa, are'thought to succeed best when 
the same propitious circumstance 1s not wanting. 
Marriat, to describe the debauchery of the 
baths at Baia, tells us, that many who came 
PENELOPES, returned HELENs.—We have our 
Heztens; but, to say the truth, I have not yet 
heard of one PENELOPE. 
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ROM Verona are two roads to Milan. You 
may go by Brescia and Bergamo; or by 
Mantua and Cremona. —Bergamo, famous for 
harlequins ; ; and Brescia, for fire-arms and assas- 
sins. I have heard that the Noblesse formerly 
7 kept a parcel of these cut-throats’ constantly in 
pay; nor was the life of any troublesome person 
safe whose wife or daughter was handsome, 
The Police has lessened this abuse, but not en- 
tirely eradicated it. A Gentleman of Bologna, 
who passed the last Carnival at Brescia, told me, 
that dining at the Table d’Hote, an ill-looking 
fellow, muffled up in a Ferraiolo,* came into the 
middle of the room, and placing himself oppo- 
site to a person he had singled out, said— Con 
permesso”’ (by your leave), and instantly, with- 


* A kind of cloak, 
out 
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out further ceremony, discharged the contents 
of a loaded blunderbuss into his body: the 
wounded man sprang up, staggered a few paces, 
and fell dead in the passage.—Rare confusion at 
the Table d’ Hote !—those who were nearest the 
door left their dinner, and ran’ away ; some got 
into the corner of the room, while others, among 
whom was my friend, remained in their chairs 
without power to move. The assassin, without, 
speaking another word, drew a long knife, held 
it between his teeth, and then Joaded} his blun- 
derbuss with all the coolness imaginable... That 
done, he stuck his knife into the dead body as 
he passed, and walked away unconcerned. and 
unmolested. »: My Bologna friend, who sat next 
the: man that had been: shot, had a fever for 
three days: after... It is said, believe it. if you 
can, that a Gentleman had engaged a Bravo to 
rid him of.an enemy; but the quarrel being 
made up by the interposition of friends, he sent 
for him again to tell him he need give himself — 
no further trouble, but might keep the money. 
“ J am a man of honor,’’ replied the Bravo; 
“J will keep your money, but I must kill your 
man.”? The Gentleman, who was perfectly re. 
conciled to the person by whom he had been 
offended, entreated him very earnestly to do no 
such thing.— You may take your choice, Sir,’’ 
replied the Bravo, “ whether it shall be you or 
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him; for, to gain your money honesily, it is ne- 
cessary that I should kill one of you.” ia 
- Wrrerr, who has’rendered Mantua famous; 
was born at Pietola, a little village about a mile 
distant. © You may spare yourself the trouble of 
going thither; there is nothing in remembrance 
of the Poet, or to engage the attention of a tra- 
veller.. The town of Mantua is five miles in 
circumference, and contains about ten thousand 
‘inhabitants. It flourished under the dominion. 
of the Gonzaco family, and languishes under 
that of the House of Austria. The Cathedral, 
and somé of ‘the Palaces, are by Grutio Ro- 
MANO, a native of Mantua, Painter and Archi- ~ 
tect. Here are also some of his best paintings. 
The air of Mantua is very unwholesome. An 
Officer told me, that what with unripe fruit, new 
wine, and bad air, his regiment had lost six hune 
dred in four months: July, August, and Sep- 
tember, are the most fatal. A Physician was 
trying an experiment on a consumptive person, 
wasting away with night-sweats: he stopped the, 
pores of the skin with oil; an experiment that 
most probably did not succeed, or occasioned 
some other complaint. ea 
At La Fontana, a pleasant spot in the middle 
of a wood, about three miles from the town, is 
a Palace and Convent. I gave a dinner there 


to some Mantua friends, male and female. We 
had 
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had a Concert afterwards; and the Friats whi 
made us a visit declared they had never passed 
so pleasant a day in their lives, When they 
took their leave, they came to thank me; but I 
confess I had some scruples of conscience in 
receiving their thanks, as I doubt much if plea- 
sures of this kind are ever a benefit to those who 
are doomed to live in solitude. I think it is an 
observation of Roussseau— Qu’on ne s’ennuye 
jamars de son etat, quand on nen connort point 
de plus agreable.’? From Mantua to Cremona 
are five posts and a half. 
Cremona was a town of note in the time of 
the Roman Republic. In the civil, wars be- 
tween AnTHoNny and Octavius, being on the 
weaker side, the lands were parcelled out. by the 
latter as a reward to his soldiers, and those of 
Mantua added to make up the deficiency. It is’ 
to this the Poet alludes in that well known line 
where he so feelingly laments the distresses of 
his country. In the civil wars that followed 
between Orno and Virex.ius it was again 
unfortunate ; was sacked, burnt, and utterly de- 
stroyed. This surely was the most accursed of 
civil wars: Tacitus tells. us, thirty thousand 
unarmed men were butchered in cold’blood. A 
soldier demanded a reward for having killed his 
own brother. Horace calls them very pro- 
perly Impia Prelia. VitELLius passing over 
the 
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the field of battle, was advised to retire as the 
stench was offensive: Virex.ius replied, that 
“in his opinion, a dead enemy was always a 
pleasing odour.’”” How different from Torita! 
who, when he took Rome, forbad the pursuit of 
fugitives, saying, that “ nothing was so pleasing 
to ‘him as the flaght of an enemy.””—A sentiment 
like this one should little expect from:a Barba- 
rian:—were the Archbishop of Canterbury i in 
arms, he could not speak better. | 
» Cremona was afterwards rebuilt by Vrspa- 
SIAN. At the decline of the Roman Empire, it 
was plundered by the Goths, and suffered from 
other contentions, in’ common with the rest of 
Italy. In modern times, Cremona has not been 
without its singularity.” - Prince Evcenze in the 
year 1702, entered the town in the night, by 
means of a common sewer, unperceived by the 
garrison. - He took Marechal de Vitreror 
prisoner by surprise, and was for some time 
master of the place, but a regiment assembling 
to exercise an hour earlier than ‘usual, and his 
own army, by a fatal mistake, not arfiving at the 
gates of the town at the time appointed, the un- 
fortunate Prince was obliged to make a hasty 
retreat, though he carried off the French Gene- 
ral along with him, | 

The town, which is five miles in circumference, 
is thinly peopled. The streets are strait and 
DOLE Li, GG wide. 
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wide. The tower is one of the highest in Italy, 
and the view from it extensive. 

The Government is strangely defective. All 
causes are tried at Milan, and I doubt whether 
Mantua and Cremona would not flourish more 
in the hands of a tyrant, than under so distant, 
and impotent a governor. The police I cannot 
accuse of inattention. Complaint was made of 
me as a spy, and I was advised, by a friend, to 
write no more remarks in my coach, for it. had 
been taken very serious notice of.. Cremona 
was once famous for fiddles, but since the death 
of Amati is not more so now, I believe, than 
many other towns; and the Arts in general, me- 
chanic and liberal, as well in this State as in that 
of Venice, are in the most perfect languor and 
decadency :~Literature is at as low an ebb. 
Count R is considered by all the old wo- 
men of Cremona as damned without redemption, 
because he learns English; and there was one 
society to which I could not be admitted, be-~ 
cause I ama heretic. The young ladies, how- 
ever, to do them justice, are not all of them 
bigots. La Contessa C has two Cavalier 
Serventes’, but as there is never much love 
without some jealousy, the Gentleman (a French 
man) who thought himself most secure of the 
Lady’s affection, offered the other a considerable 
bet, that he had never enjoyed her favors. The 
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bet was accepted, and the Lady herself was left 
to decide, which she did, with more than usual 
sincerity, in two words—* Payez, Monsieur. 

I found every thing dear at Cremona. Sugar 
was sold at thirty-five sols a pound :—they made 
me pay forty. When my servant remonstrated 
against so gross an extortion, the grocer told 
him with the greatest composure, he was not 
obliged to sell his master sugar: the argument 
was unanswerable. The air of Cremona is not 
- good, the water is bad, the wine worse, and 
though I was obliged to drink Orgeat, I stayed‘ 
till I had eaten up every fowl in the market. 

Lodi is famous for its cheese. The best of 
those, improperly called Parmasan, are made 
here. Here the art of watering meadows is car- 
ried to the highest perfection, and the same grass 
is mowed three, and even four times, within the 
year. I do not apprehend that it is fed with 
equal advantage. Pastures that are made the 
most of, are fed, first with horses; then with 
cows; and lastly, with sheep. 

Pavia, in the time of the Goths, was a place of 
considerable strength, and by the LuNcosarpt 
made the seat of empire, in preference to Milan. 
Here Boztius composed his Philosophic Con- 
solation, and here Francots I. lost the famous 
battle that cost him his liberty. a 
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The University of Pavia, like those of Pisa, 
Bologna, and Padua, is less in repute than 
formerly. A stranger can only judge of the 
talents of the Professors by their writings, and 
that is not always fair, for few will write, when 
none will read. 

' The Certosa is only a few miles distant, and 
though not so delightfully situated as many 
others, is an immense fabric, and contains some 
good pictures. The Church is much admired. 
Francots, when he was carried thither prisoner, 
after the battle he had lost, is said tohave joined the 
Friars in the Coro (Choir), where they were sing- 
ing at the time of his entrance. A circumstance 
that renders his character still more amiable. I 
lately heard an anecdote of this Prince, that sets 


the spirit and generosity of his character in the 
fairest light. He was informed that a foreign 


Nobleman was sent by Charles V. to assassinate 
him. They were to hunt together that morning 
in the Bois de Bologne. He received the 
noble stranger with his usual courtesy, and be- 
fore they set out shewed him his arms which, 
according to the fashion of the times, were very 
curious. After all had been nicely examined, 
he asked which sword pleased him most, and 
begged him to accept it. The hour was now 
conte to mount their horses.—The hunt began, — 

and 
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and Francois observing that the stranger 
never :quitted him, turned his horse suddenly 
from the company, and when they were no 
longer observed, stopt short and said, « J think, 
Sir, if any one had a design against my life, he 
could not desire a fairer opportunity. Your 
manner of following me is particular; have you 
any thing particular to say ?’’——“* Nothing, I as- 
sure your Majesty.”” “I thought you had, bué 
since you say that you have not, let us return from 
whence we came.’ 

- From hence you arrive at Milan, at a season 
of the year that will probably induce you to visit 
the Borromean Islands. You may afterwards 
pursue your journey over the Alps, and pass 
your summer in Switzerland; or embark at 
Genoa for Nice, or Antibes, and thus see the 
South of France. This done, you may con- 
tentedly return to England, to enjoy in that 
country of freedom, conveniences and comforts 
not to be found elsewhere—To a Government, 
where Justice is impartially administered, and 
the person and property of each individual are 
secure from oppression—To a Court, numerous 
and brilliant, where the Sovereigns themselves 
are the most perfect models of domestic felicity, 
and the best examples of every virtue—To 
sports unknown on this side the Alps; pleasures 
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of the chace, which, like generous wine, dispel 
every gloomy care; but instead of destroying 
health, restore and preserve it—To men famed 
for sincerity; and women as virtuous as they 
are beautiful. 


THE END. 
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Vol, TemPage 53, line 14, after /eaf, insert whe. 

94, line 24, for Saint, read San. 

296, line 11, the same. 

340, line 1, for with, read by. 

352, line 2, for Saint, read Sane 

375, line 26, the same. 

385, line 1, for Saint, read Santas 

417, line 22, dele it. 
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Wol, U=Page 264, line 8, for Cegliostro, read Caglhistrog 
295, line 22, for England, read London, 
311, line 13, comma after of, 
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